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EARLY   POEMS 


WRITTEN    BEFORB   THE    COMPLETION   OF   '  ENDY VION 


IMITATION  OF  SPENSER 


Now  moruing  from  her  orient  chamber  came. 
And  her  first  footsteps  touch'd  a  verdant  hill : 
Crowning  its  lawny  cidsv  with  amber  flame. 
Silvering  the  untainted  gushes  of  its  rill ; 
Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  down  distil, 
And  after  partirjj  beds  of  simple  flowers, 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  till, 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  woven  bowers. 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  a  sky  that  never  lowers. 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright. 
Vying  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below  ; 
>V  iiose  silken  fins'  and  golden  scales'  light 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a  ruby  glow : 
There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow. 
And  oar'd  hims<)lf  along  with  majesty : 
Sparkled  his  jeti.y  eyes ;  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  Like  Afric's  ebony. 
And  on  his  back  a  fay  reclined  voluptuously. 

Ah  !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  an  isle 
That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed  been, 
I  could  e'en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguile ; 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  teen  : 
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f  )7.fi  S?  !**  ^^"^  \P^**'*  ""^  °e^«'  seen 
Uf  all  that  ever  charm'd  -omantic  eye  • 

Of  the  bright  waters ;  or  as  when  on  hi.rh 
rbro^ugh  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laughs 'Se'e^ruleau 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
^^ings  of  verdure  through  the  glossy  tide, 

AiW  d«^'&hted  up  the  flowery  side ; 

JJ^ich  feh  profusely  from  the  rose-tree  stem  ' 

Kife  tn"?),'^"  '""'■^'"^.^  °^  '^  pride,  • 

in  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  ffem 
Outvymg  all  the  buds  in  Flora's  diadem 


1812. 


TO  SOME  LADIES 
M.Tt'l.r-.Vi  ""dert  friends,  in  idea  I  rove; 


ON  RECEIVING  A  CURIOUS  SHELL        3 

'Tis  morn,  and  the  flowers  with  dew  are  yet  droopinff 
r  see  you  are  treading  the  ver>,'e  of  the  sea  : 

And  now  !  ah,  I  see  it— you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  the  keepsake  intended  for  me. 

If  a  cherub,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending, 
Had  brought  me  a  gem  from  the  fretwork  of  Heaven  • 

And,   smiles    with    his    star-clieering   voice   sweetly 
blending,  ^ 

'Ilie  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given, 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 
Than  the  present,  fair  nymjihs,  I   was  blest  with 
from  you  ; 

Than  the  shell,  from  thy  bright  golden  sands  of  the 
ocean. 
Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  feet  gladly  threw. 

For,  indeed,  'tis  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  hapjiiness  finds), 

To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


ON  RECEIVING  A  CURIOUS  SHELL  AND  A 

COPY  OF  VERSES  FROM  THE 

SAME  LADIES 

Hast  thou  from  the  caves  of  Golconda,  a  gem 
Pure  as  the  ice-drop  that  froze  on  the  mountain  } 

Bright  as  the  humming-bird's  green  diadem. 

When  it  flutters  in  sunbeams  that  shine  throuffh  a 
fountain }  " 

Ha^  thou  a  goblet  for  dark  sparkling  wine; 

ITiat  goblet  right  heavy,  and  massy,  and  gold? 
And  splendidly  mark'd  with  the  story  divine 

Of  Armida  the  fair,  and  Rinaldo  the  bold? 
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ilut  thou  a  steed  with  a  mane  richly  flowing  ? 

Hast  thou  a  aword  that  thine  enemy's  smart  is? 
Hast  thou  a  trumpet  rich  meJudies  blowiuj,'? 

And    wear'st   thou    the    shield    of   the    famed 
Britomartis  ? 

What  is  it  that  hangs  from  thy  shoulder  so  brave, 
Embroider'd  wi»h  many  a  sprinf^peering  flower'' 

la  it  a  scarf  that  thy  fair  lady  gave  ? 
And  hastest  thou  now  tt>  that  fair  lady's  bower? 

Ah  !   courteous  Sir  Knight,  with  large  joy  thou  art 
crown  d ; 

Full  many  the  glories  that  bright«n  thy  youth  1 
I  will  tell  thee  my  blisses,  which  riclily  abound 

In  magical  powers  to  bless  and  to  soothe. 

On  this  scroll  thou  seest  written  in  characters  fair 
A  sun-beaming  tale  of  a  wreath,  and  a  chain  : 

And,  warrior,  it  nurtures  the  property  rare 
Of  charming  my  mind  from  the  trammels  of  pain. 

This  canopy  mark  .  'tis  the  work  of  a  fay ; 

Beneath  its  rich  shade  did  Kmg  Oberon  languish. 
When  lovely  litania  was  far,  far  aw;iy. 

And  cruelly  left  him  to  sorrow  and  anguish. 

There,  oft  would  he  bring  from  his  soft-sighino-  lute 
Wild  strains  to  which,  spell-bound,  the  nightingales 
listen  d !  =>       » 

The  wondering  spirits  of  Heaven  were  mute. 

And   tears  'mong    the  dewdrops   of  niorninff  oft 
glisten  d.  " 

In  this  little  dome,  all  those  melodies  strange. 
Soft,  plaintive,  and  melting,  for  ever  will  sigh ; 

Nor  e'er  will  the  notes  from  their  tenderness  change. 
Nor  e  er  will  the  music  of  Oberon  die. 


SONG 

So  when  I  nni  in  a  voluptuous  vein, 

I  pillow  niv  head  on  the  iweets  of  the  rose, 

And  list  to  the  tale  of  the  wreath,  and  the  chain, 
Till  its  echoes  depart ;  then  1  sink  to  repose. 

Adieu  !  valiant  Eric  !  with  jor  thou  art  crown'd, 
Full  mtLuy  the  glories  that  brighten  .hy  youth, 

I  too  have  my  blisscfl,  which  richly  abound 
In  magical  powers  to  bless,  and  to  soothe. 


SONG 

TuME— Juiio  to  the  Wood-Rohin. 

Stay,  ruby-breasted  warbler,  stay, 
And  let  me  see  thy  sparkling  eye : 

O  brush  not  yet  the  pearl-strung  spray 
Nor  bow  thy  pretty  head  to  fly. 

Stay,  while  I  tell  thee,  fluttering  thing, 
That  thou  of  love  an  emblem  art ; 

Yes — patient  plume  thy  little  wing, 
While  I  my  thought  to  thee  impart. 

When  summer  nights  the  dews  bestow. 
And  summer  suns  enrich  the  day. 

Thy  notes  the  blossoms  charm  to  blow. 
Each  opes  delighted  at  thy  lay. 

So  when  in  youth  the  eye's  dark  glance 
Speaks  pleasure  from  its  circle  bright, 

The  tones  of  love  our  joys  enhance 
And  make  superior  each  delight. 

And  when  bleak  storms  resistless  rove, 
And  every  rural  bliss  destroy. 

Nought  comforts  then  the  leafless  grove 
But  thy  sweet  note— its  only  joy. 
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Even  10  the  wo"^»  of  love  beguile 
VVlien  pleas   ^'s  tree  no  flower  boa 

And  draw  a  aoi ,  endearing  smile 
Amid  the  gloom  of  grief  and  tears. 


ODE  TO  APOLLO 


In  thy  western  halls  of  f;old. 

When  thou  aittest  in  thy  state, 
BardSj  that  erst  sublimely  told 

Heroic  deeds,  and  sang  of  fate, 
With  fervour  seize  their  adamantine  lyres, 
Whoso  chords  are  solid  rays,  and  twinkle  radiant  fireA 


II 


Here  Homer  with  his  nervous  arms 

Strikes  the  twanging  harp  of  war, 
And  even  the  western  splendour  warina^ 

While  the  trumpets  sound  afar : 
But,  what  creates  the  most  intense  surprise, 
His  soul  looks  out  through  renovated  eyes. 

ni 

rhen,  through  thy  Temple  wide,  melodious  swells 

The  sweet  majestic  tone  of  Maro's  lyre  : 
The  soul  delighted  on  each  accent  dwells, — 
Enraptured  dwells, — not  daring  to  respire, 
The  while  he  tells  of  grief  around  a  funeral  pyre. 

1^8  awful  silence  then  again  ; 
Expectant  stand  the  spheres ; 
Breathless  the  laurell'd  peers. 
Nor  move,  till  ends  the  lofty  strain. 
Nor  move  till  Milton's  tuneful  thunders  cease. 
And  leave  once  more  the  ravish'd  heavens  in  peace. 


ODE  TO  APOLLO 
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Thou  biddest  Shakspeare  wave  his  hand, 
And  quickly  forward  sprinff 

The  PaMloni — a  terrific  band — 
And  each  vibratea  the  ttring 

That  with  its  tyrant  temper  best  accords, 
While  from  their  Master  s  lips  pour  forth   the  in- 
spiring wordfl. 


rt 


A  silver  trumpet  Spenser  blows, 
And,  aa  its  martial  notes  to  silence  flee, 

From  a  virgin  chorus  flows 
A  hymn  in  praise  of  spotless  Chastity. 

'Tis  still !     Wild  warblings  from  the  -ffiolian  lyre 
Kuchantment  softly  breathe,  and  tremblingly  expire 


VII 

Next  thy  Tasso's  ardent  n-imbers 

Float  along  the  pleased  air, 
Calling  youth  from  idle  slumbers. 

Rousing  them  from  Pleasure's  lair  :— 
Then  o'er  the  strings  his  fingers  gently  move, 
And  melt  the  soul  to  pity  and  to  lovr 

viii 

But  when  Thou  joinest  with  the  Nine, 
And  all  the  powers  of  song  combine. 

We  listen  here  a  earth  : 
The  dying  tones  that  fill  the  air. 
And  charm  the  ear  of  evening  fair, 
From  thee,  great  God  of  Bards,  receive  their  heavenly 

birth. 

Feb.  1815. 
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HYMN  TO  APOLLO 

God  of  the  golden  bow. 

And  of  the  golden  lyre. 
And  of  the  golden  hair, 

And  ofthe  golden  fire. 
Charioteer 

„      ^"und  the  patient  year, 

Sv  f.""?\  '^'°^*  P"t  «"  tl'.v  wreath, 
ihy  laurel,  thy  glory,  ' 

\he  light  of  thy  story, 

'^"o  Dei;i;u°oiio  r  ^^^^^^°^  ^-  ^-^^  -^ 

'^^.'^""^erer  grasp'd  and  grasp'd, 

Ihe  Tliunderer  frown'd  and  frown'd  : 
The  eagle's  feathery  mane 

For  wrath  became  stiffeu'd-the  sound 
Ut  breeding  thunder 
Went  drowsily  under. 
Muttering  to  be  unbound, 
''^y  didst  thou  pity,  and  beg  for  a  worm  ? 
VVhy  touch  thy  soft  lute 
■uri.      ^'^^  *^®  thunder  was  mute, 

^  ^^J^  not  crush'd-such  a  pitiful  germ  ? 
O  Delphic  Apollo  !  ^ 

The  Pleiades  were  up. 

Watching  the  silent  air  ; 
The  seeds  and  roots  in  Earth 
Were  swelling  for  summer  fare ; 
The  Ocean,  its  neighbour. 
Was  at  his  old  labour, 
AVhen,  who— who  did  dare 
To  tie  for  a  moment  thy  plant  round  his  brow. 
And  grin  and  look  proudly, 
''I'ispheme  so  loudly. 
And  live  for  that  honour,  to  stbop  to  thee  now? 
O  Delphic  Apollo  ! 


TO  HOPE 


TO  HOPE 

When  by  my  solitary  hearth  I  sit. 

And  hateful  thoughts  enwrap  my  soul  in  gloom  ; 
When  no  fair  dreams  before  my  '  mind's  eye '  flit, 

And  the  bare  heath  of  life  presents  no  bloom  ; 
Sweet  Hope  !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed. 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o  er  my  head. 

Whene'er  I  wander,  at  the  fall  of  night, 
Vrhere  woven  boughs  shut  out  the  moon's  bright  ray, 

Should  sad  Despondency  my  musings  fright, 
And  frown,  to  drive  fair  Cheerfulness  away. 

Peep  with  the  moonbeams  through  the  leafy  roof, 

And  keep  that  fiend  Despondence  far  aloof. 

Should  Disappointment,  parent  of  Despair, 
Strive  for  her  son  to  seize  my  careless  heart 

When,  like  a  cloud,  he  sits  upon  the  air. 
Preparing  on  his  spell-bound  prey  to  dart : 

Chase  him  away,  sweet  Hope,  with  visage  bright, 

And  fright  him,  as  the  morning  frightens  night. 

Whene'er  the  fate  of  those  I  hold  most  dear 
Tells  to  my  fearful  breast  a  tale  of  sorrow, 

O  bright-eyed  Hope,  my  morbid  fancy  cheer ; 
Let  me  awhile  thy  sweetest  comforts  borrow ; 

Thy  heaven-born  radiance  around  me  shed. 

And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head  ! 

Should  e'er  unhappy  love  my  bosom  pain. 

From  cruel  parents,  or  relentless  fair, 
O  let  me  think  it  is  not  quite  in  vain 

To  sigh  out  sonnets  to  the  midnight  air ! 
Sweet  Hope  !  ethereal  balm  upon  me  shed. 
And  wave  thy  silver  pinions  o  er  my  head. 
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In  the  long  vista  of  the  years  to  roll. 

Let  me  not  see  our  country's  honour  fade  ; 
u  let  me  see  our  land  retain  her  soul  < 

From^Sl' K*''-  ^u!  ^'■®*'^°™  '  ^"'^  °°*  freedom's  shade. 
£nT  jy.u  "^^*  *-''®'  "°"«"«^  brightness  shed- 
Beneath  thy  pinions  canopy  my  head  ! 

W^fiti  ^^'^-  •  ^r  ^'^^^  '"^  PJ*i°  attire  : 
n  1th  the  base  purple  of  a  court  oppressd. 
Bowing  her  fcead,  and  ready  to  expire  : 

That  filWK  '"t- ^''  -^n  *"''°"»  "♦^^'^ «"  0"  wings 
1  hat  fill  the  skies  with  silver  glitterings  ! 

^??  i'JT'  iu  TrH^'"^  majesty,  a  star 

Oiids  the  bright  summit  of  some  gloom  v  cloud  • 
Brghtemng  the  half-veU'd  face  of  h^eaven  a^r :    ' 
s2  ;  1?*°  f  ^'""i  thoughts  my  boding  spirit  shroud 
^^  a^  mg  thy  silver  pinions  o'er  my  head. 

February  1815. 


TO  

Hadst  thou  lived  in  days  of  old, 
O  what  wonders  had  been  told 
Of  thy  lively  countenance. 
And  thy  humid  eyes,  that  dance 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  brightness. 
In  the  very  fane  of  lightness  J 
Over  which  thine  eyebrows,  leaning. 
Picture  out  each  lovely  meaning : 
In  a  dainty  bend  they  lie, 
Like  the  streaks  across  the  sky 
Or  the  feathers  from  a  crow 
Fallen  on  a  bed  of  snow  : 
Of  thy  dark  hair,  that  extends 
Into  many  graceful  bends  ; 


I 


TO 


II 


As  the  leaves  of  hellebore 

Turn  to  whence  they  sprung  befoie  ; 

And  behind  each  ample  curl 

Peeps  the  richness  of  a  pearl. 

Downward  too  flows  many  a  tress 

^Vith  a  glossy  waviness, 

Full,  and  round  like  globes  that  rise 

From  the  censer  to  the  skies 

Through  sunny  air.     Add  too,  the  sweetness 

Of  thy  honied  voice  ;  the  neatness 

Of  thine  ankle  lightly  turn'd  : 

^Vith  those  beauties  scarce  discem'd. 

Kept  with  such  sweet  privacy. 

That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 

Of  the  little  Loves  that  fly 

Round  about  with  easier  pry. 

Saving  when  with  freshening  lave, 

Thou  dipp'st  them  in  the  taintless  wave ; 

Like  twin  water-lilies,  born 

In  the  coolness  of  the  morn. 

O,  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then, 

Now  the  Muses  had  been  ten. 

Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 

Than  twin-sister  of  Thalia  ? 

At  least  for  ever,  evermore 

Will  I  call  the  Graces  four. 

Hadst  thou  lived  when  chivalry 

Lifted  up  her  lance  on  high. 

Tell  me  what  thou  wouldst  have  been  r 

Ah  !  I  see  the  silver  sheen 

Of  thy  broider'd-floating  vest 

Covering  half  thine  ivory  breast : 

Which,  O  Heavens !  I  should  see. 

But  that  cruel  Destiny 

Has  placed  a  golden  cuirass  there, 

Keeping  secret  what  is  fair. 

Like  sunbeams  in  a  cloudlet  nested, 

Thy  locks  in  knightly  casque  are  rested  , 

O'er  which  bend  four  milky  plumes 

Like  the  gentle  lily's  blooms 
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Springinsr  from  a  costly  vase. 

See  with  w  hat  a  stately  pace 

Comes  thine  alabaster  steed  ; 

Servant  of  heroic  deed  1 

O'er  his  loins,  his  trappings  glow 

Like  the  northern  liglits  on  snow. 

Alount  his  back  !  thy  sword  unsheath  ! 

feign  of  the  enchanter's  death  : 

iiane  of  every  wicked  spell ; 

Silencer  of  dragon's  yell. 

Alas  !  thou  this  wilt  never  do 

Thou  art  an  enchantress  too, 

And  wilt  never  surely  spill 

Blood  of  those  whose  eyes  can  kill. 


SPECIMEN  OF  AN  INDUCTION  TO  A  POEM 
Lo !  I  must  tell  a  file  of  chivalry ; 

Not  teri'f*^  P^r^'  ""  ''^"^•"^  i"  ">'°e  eye. 
V  ;  u     }•      ^**™*^  <^'«s*  ^^  Matter  days. 
Not  bending  ,n  a  thousand  graceful  wavs  ; 
So  graceful,  that  it  seems  no  mortal  hand 
Or  e  en  the  touch  of  Archimago's  wand. 
Could  charm  them  into  such  an  attitud^. 
JVe  must  think  rather,  that  in  playful  mood 
tHLwT**'"  breeze  had  turn'^d  its  chief  delight 
Jo  show  this  wonder  of  its  gentle  might 
Lo  !  I  niust  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry  :^ 

Atwilti?  "*"'«' .*^«  l^^'^e  points  slantinglv 
Athwart  the  morning  air :  some  lady  sweet/ 
V\  ho  cannot  feel  for  cold  her  tender  feet, 
H«T  -f     Tu  ?  ^''P  °^  '^^'^  o^d  battlement 
A  ni  A^   "^  v^  *®^''''  ^®'"  ^*0"t  defender  sent ; 
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With  the  young  ashen  boughs^  'gainst  which  it  restSj 

And  th'  half-seen  mossiness  of  linnets'  nests. 

Ah  !  shall  I  ever  tell  its  cruelty, 

AVhen  the  fire  flashes  from  a  warrior's  eye, 

And  his  tremendous  hand  is  grasping  it, 

And  his  dark  brow  for  very  wrath  is  linit  ? 

Or  when  his  spirit,  with  more  calm  intent, 

Leaps  to  the  honours  of  a  tournament, 

And  makes  the  gazers  round  about  the  ring 

Stare  at  tlie  grandeur  of  the  balancing  ! 

So,  no  !  this  is  far  off : — then  how  sliall  I 

Revive  the  dying  tones  of  minstrelsy, 

Which  linger  yet  about  long  gothic  arches. 

In  dark  green  ivy,  and  among  wild  larches? 

How  sing  the  splendour  of  the  revelries. 

When  butts  of  wine  are  drank  off  to  the  lees? 

And  that  bright  lance,  against  the  fretted  wall. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  stately  banneral. 

Is  slung  with  shining  cuirass,  sword,  and  shield? 

Where  ye  may  see  a  spur  in  bloody  field, 

Light-footed  damsels  move  with  gentle  paces 

Round  the  wide  hall,  and  show  their  happy  faces ; 

Or  stand  in  courtly  talk  by  fives  and  sevens  : 

Like  those  fair  stars  that  twinkle  in  the  heavens. 

Vet  must  I  tell  a  tale  of  chivalry  : 

Or  wherefore  comes  that  knight  so  proudly  by? 

Wherefore  more  proudly  does  the  gentle  knight 

Rein  in  the  swelling  of  his  am:  'e  might? 

Spenser  !  thy  brows  ara  archeu,  open,  kind, 

And  come  like  a  clear     in-rise  to  my  mind  ; 

And  always  does  m)  t  with  pleasure  dance. 

When  I  think  on  th,.        >le  countenance : 

Where  never  yet  was  a  .ght  more  earthly  seen 

Than  the  pure  freshness  of  thy  laurels  green. 

Therefore,  great  bard,  I  not  so  fearfully 

Call  on  thy  gentle  spirit  to  hover  nigh 

Aly  daring  steps  :  or  if  thy  tender  care. 

Thus  startled  unaware. 

Be  jealous  that  the  foot  of  other  wight 

Should  mauly  follow  that  bright  path  of  light 
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And  tell  thee  that  my  prayer  is  very  meek  • 
That  I  '^ill  follow  with  due  reverence  ' 

H?m  '.?'*  "^'.i^*^®  «*  '"'"6  own  stranVe  pretence 
Him  thou  wilt  hear;  so  I  will  rest  in  hone 
To  see  w,de  plains,  fair     oes,  and  lawnrslone  • 
The  morn,  the  eve,  the  J,,rht,\he  shade,^  eX^rer.  • 
Clear  streams,  smooth  lakes,  and  overlo'oking  tower ; 

CALIDORE 

A    FUAGME.N  r 

H?,T,m^f*^r  .".^'^'^""^  «'«'•  the  lake ; 
His  healthful  spirit  eaflrer  and  awake 

lo  feel  the  beauty  of  a  silent  eve, 

Which  seem'd  full  loth  this  happy  world  to  loavP 

The  light  dwelt  o'er  the  scene  io'  iinffoHndv         ' 

He  bare,  his  forehead  to  the  cool  blue  skf^" 

And  smiles  at  the  far  clearness  all  around,' 

Until  his  heart  is  well-nigh  overwound,     ' 

And  turns  for  calmness  to  the  pleasant  greeu 

Ot  easy  slopes  and  shadowy  trees  that  lean 

bo  elegantly  o'er  the  waters'  brim 

And  show  their  blossoms  trim 

Scarce  can  his  clear  and  nimble  eyesiffht  follow 

ItuliT^'  '^^'^  ^'^^"^^  ''^  '^'  bljck'wlng^  swallow 
Delighting  much  to  see  it,  half  at  rest,     ^  °  ' 

'rTjn./.f®'^'°^l^  '*•'  ^'°^  ^«d  breast 
Gainst  the  smooth  surface,  and  to  mark  anon 
llie  widening  circles  into  nothing  gone. 

rnm^?  """"^  ^^if  ^^^7  ^^^^  °^^'«  kittle  boat 
Comes  up  with  ripple,  and  with  easy  float 
And  glides  into  a  bed  of  water-lilies :        ' 
Broad-leaved  are  they,  and  their  white  canopies 
A/e  upward  turn'd  to  catch  the  heavens'  dew 
Near  to  a  little  island's  point  they  gre w  • 
Whence  Calidore  might'have  the^^^odliest  view 
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Of  this  sweet  spot  of  earth.     The  bowery  shore 
\Vent  off  in  geutle  windings  to  the  hoar 
And  light  blue  mountains :  but  no  breathin*?  man, 
^\'ith  a  warm  heart,  and  eye  prepared  to  scan 
Nature's  clear  beauty,  could  pass  lightly  by 
Objects  that  look'd  out  so  invitingly 
On  either  side.     These  gentle  Calidore 
Greeted,  as  he  had  known  tliem  long  before. 

The  sidelong  view  of  swelling  leafiness, 
AVhich  the  glad  setting  sun  in  gold  doth  dress, 
Whence,  ever  and  anon,  the  jay  outspriugs. 
And  scales  upon  the  beauty  of  its  wings. 

The  lonely  turret,  shatter'd  and  outworn, 
Stands  venerably  proud  ;  too  proud  to  mourn 
Its  long-lost  grandeur :  fir-trees  grow  around. 
Aye  dropping  their  hard  fruit  upon  the  ground. 
Tne  little  chapel,  with  the  cross  above, 
Upholding  wreaths  of  ivy  ;  the  white  dove, 
That  on  the  windows  spreads  his  feathers  light. 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flight. 

Green  tufted  islands  casting  their  soft  shades 
Across  the  lake ;  sequester'd  leafy  glades. 
That  through  the  dimness  of  their  twilight  show 
Large  dock-leaves,  spiral  foxgloves,  or  the  glow 
Of  the  wild  cat's-eyes,  or  the  silvery  stems 
Of  delicate  birch-trees,  or  long  grass  which  hems 
A  little  brook.     TTie  youth  had  long  been  viewing 
These  pleasant  things,  and  heaven  was  bedewing 
The  mountain  flowers,  when  his  glad  senses  caught 
A  trumpet's  silver  voice.     Ah  !  it  was  fraught 
With  many  joys  for  him  :  the  warder's  ken 
Had  found  white  coursers  pfancing  in  the  glen : 
Friends  very  dear  to  him  he  soon  will  sea ; 
So  pushes  off  his  boat  most  eagerly. 
And  soon  upon  the  lake  he  skims  along. 
Deaf  to  the  nightingale's  first  under-bong ; 
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Nor  minds  he  the  white  swnnu  ♦!,..♦  i 

N"  ...r  t  ,.m  be  ^o*.  with  ha.t    ,,!„•'"  '*''' ' 
And  .c.r«ly  .lay,  to  ope  Ih.  f„l>fi„,"5'       . 

Jnst  as  two  noble  steed.,  and  palfrevs  tS 

How  trembhno:ly  their  delicate  ankles  sDanu'd 
If  ^^e  whispenn^'^  ox  atfection  ^      ' 

^!:^:jT.^tLVt'H'itst,tn.eet 

i  nat  nesUed  in  his  arms.     A  dimpled  hand 
fair  as  some  wonder  out  of  Fairyland  ' 

terci:if  S7i^^^  ''^'^'oUn,  flower, 

UT,frf?>,'T-^!  ^^.^^'^  ^«  furtheV  seek  :' 

cle  *i^fl^°**  71"'  °^^«°^  Sir  Clerimond 
tame  .0  bis  ear,  like  something  from  beyond 
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Hia  present  being  :  so  he  gently  drew 
His  warm  arms,  thrilling  now  with  puhes  new, 
From  their  sweet  thrall,  and  forward  gently  bending, 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  his  joy  was  never-ending ; 
While  'gainst  his  forehead  he  devoutly  press'd 
A  hand  Heaven  made  to  succour  the  distress'd  ; 
A  hand  that  from  the  world's  bleak  promontory 
Had  lifted  Calidore  for  deeds  of  glory. 

Amid  the  pages,  and  the  torches'  glare, 
There  stood  a  knight,  patting  the  flowing  hair 
Of  his  proud  horse's  mane :  he  was  withal 
A  man  of  elegance,  and  stature  tall  : 
So  that  the  waving  of  his  plumes  would  be 
High  as  the  berries  of  a  wild  ash  tree. 
Or  as  the  winged  cap  of  Mercury. 
His  armour  was  so  dexterously  wrought 
In  shape,  that  sure  no  living  man  had  thought 
It  hard,  and  heavy  steel :  but  that  indeed 
It  was  some  glorious  form,  some  splendid  weed, 
In  which  a  spirit  new  come  from  the  skies 
Might  live,  and  show  itself  to  human  eyes. 
Tis  the  far-famed,  the  brave  Sir  Gondibert, 
Said  tue  good  num  to  Calidore  alert ; 
While  the  young  warrior  with  a  step  of  grace 
Came  up, — a  courtly  smile  upon  his  face, 
And  mailed  hand  held  out,  ready  to  greet 
fhe  large-eyed  wonder  and  ambitious  heat 
Of  the  aspiring  boy ;  who  as  he  led 
Those  smiling  ladies,  often  turn'd  his  head 
To  admire  the  visor  arch'd  so  gracefully 
Over  a  knightly  brow ;  while  they  went  by. 
The   lamps   that   from   the   high    roof'd   wail   we.-e 

pendent. 
And  gave  the  steel  a  shining  quite  transcendent 

Soon  in  a  pleasant  chamber  they  are  seated, 
The  sweet-lipp'd  ladies  have  already  greeted 
All  the  green  leaves  that  round  the  window  clamber. 
To  show  their  purple  stars,  and  bells  of  amber. 
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Sir  Gondibert  has  doff'd  his  thininsr  ■teel. 
Gladdening  in  the  free  and  airy  feel 
Of  a  light  mantle ;  and  while  Clerimond 
It  looking  round  about  him  with  a  fond 
And  placid  aye,  young  Calidore  ig  burning 
To  hear  of  knightly  deeds,  and  gallant  gpurning 
Uf  all  unworthmesa ;  and  how  the  strong  of  arm 
Kepi  off  dismay,  and  terror,  and  alarm 
From  lovely  woman  :  while  brimful  of  this. 
He  gave  each  damsel's  hand  so  warm  a  kiss. 
And  had  auch  manly  ardour  in  his  eye, 
That  each  at  other  look'd  half-staringly  : 
And  then  their  features  started  into  smiles. 
Sweet  as  blue  heavens  o'er  enchanted  isles. 
Joft  y  the  breezes  from  the  forest  came, 
Softly  they  blew  aside  the  taper  s  flame ; 
Clear  was  the  song  from  Pliilomel's  far  bower  ; 
0-rateful  the  incense  from  the  lime-tree  flower : 
Mysterious,  wild,  the  far-heard  trumpet's  tone  : 
Lovely  the  moon  in  ether,  all  alone  : 
Sweet  too  the  converse  of  these  happy  mortals. 
As  that  of  busy  spirits  when  the  portals 
Are  closing  in  the  West ;  or  thut  soft  humming 
M  e  hear  around  when  Hesperus  is  cnmins. 
Sweet  be  their  sleep.     ♦        *        #        ♦* 


Wo3ixs  !  when  I  behold  thee  flippant,  vain 

Inconstant,  childish,  proud,  and  full  of  fancies  ; 
Without  that  modest  softening  that  enhances 
The  downcast  eye,  repentant  of  the  pain 
That  Its  mild  light  creates  to  heal  again ; 
£  en  then,  elate,  my  spirit  leaps  and  prances, 
E  en  then  my  soul  with  exultation  dances. 
For  that  to  love,  :-o  long,  I've  dormant  lain  : 
But  when  I  see  thee  meek,  and  kind,  and  tender. 

Heavens  !  how  desperately  do  I  adore 
i  hy  winning  graces ;— to  be  thy  defend  jr 
I  hotly  burn— to  be  a  Calidore— 
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A  very  Red  Cross  Kniglit— a  stout  Uander— 
Might  I  be  loved  by  thee  like  these  of  yore. 

Light  foet,  dark  violet  eyes,  and  parted  hair ; 

Soft  dimpled  hands,  white  neck,  and  creamy  breast ; 

Are  ihin(rn  on  which  the  dazzled  senses  lest 
Till  the  fond,  fixed  eyes  forget  they  stare. 
From  such  fine  pictures.  Heavens  :  I  cannot  dare 

To  turn  mv  admiration,  though  unpossesa'd 

They  be  of  what  is  worthy,— though  not  drest 
In  lovely  modesty,  and  virtues  rare. 
Yet  these  I  leave  as  thouf,'htles8  as  a  lark  ; 

These  lures  I  rtraight  forget,— e'en  ere  I  dine, 
Or  thrice  my  palate  moisten  :  but  when  I  mark 

Such  charms  with  mild  intelligences  shij;e. 
My  ear  is  open  like  a  gi-eedy  shark. 

To  catch  the  tunings  of  a  voice  divine. 

Ah  !  who  can  e'er  forget  so  fair  a  being  } 

Who  can  forget  her  half- ret! ring  sweets? 

God  !  she  is  like  a  milk-white  lamb  that  bleats 
For  man's  protection.     Surely  the  All-seeing, 
Who  joys  to  see  us  with  his  gifts  agreeing. 

Will  never  give  him  pinions,  who  intreats 

Such  innocence  to  ruin, — who  vilely  cheats 
A  dove-like  bosom.     In  truth  there  is  no  freeing 
One's  thoughts  from  such  a  beauty ;  when  I  hear 

A  lay  that  once  I  saw  her  hand  awake. 
Her  form  seems  floating  palpable,  and  near : 

Had  I  e'er  seen  her  from  an  arbour  take 
A  dewy  flower,  oft  would  that  hand  appear. 

And  o'er  my  eyes  the  trembling  moisture  shake. 
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Place,  of  UMtl.ug  gr«on  for  poeta  matle. 

ator^  of  Rimini. 

I  iiTooD  tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill, 
Th!**^  ^"^  coofiuK,  and  go  very  still, 

Pnn\S?  **••,'  *''^**'  r**'"^  ''''^  «» '"odest  pride 
Hull  droopingly,  m  slanUng  curve  aside, 
rheir  .cauty-leaved,  and  fiuely-tapcrinir  items 
Had  not  yet  loat  their  starry  aiadims^  ' 

Caught  from  the  early  sobbing  of  the  morn. 

And  fi!-?'f  "•'".r"^  ^""^  "^''^  »«  flo^k.  new-shorn. 
And  fresh  from  the  clear  brook ;  sweetly  thev  sleot 

A°it^!  n"'  f^^'  oP'eaven,  and  then  tLre'erepT 
R  ;''"«  ^"'«eJ«M  noise  among  the  leaves,  ^ 

Of  aU  the  shades  that  slanted  o'er  the  green 
There  was  wide  wandering  for  the  greediest  eye 
To  peer  about  upon  variety ;  ««"'««•«  eye, 

Far  round  tiie  horizon's  crystal  air  to  skim 
And  trace  the  dwindle<"  e'.  =ng8  of  it.  br  m  • 
To  picture  out  the  quaint  and  curious  bend  ng 
Or  wf,!^  ^^o'^dland  alley  never-ending  :       ^ 
Or  by  the  bowery  clefts,  and  leafy  shefves 

t*^/  *[m'^®  j^""*7  ^t'-^a'"«  refresh  themselves 

I  gazed  awhUe  and  feft  as  light  and  free 

As  tnough  the  fanning  wings%f  Mercury 

Had  playd  upon  my  heels:  I  was  light-hearted 

And  many  pleasures  to  my  vision  stfrted  P        ' 

So  I  straightway  began  to  pluck  a  posv 

?  buTn^Af^"^.^*'  mUky,^soft,  anS  rosy. 

A  bush  of  May-flowers  with  the  bees  about  them  • 

tadl^aTusfllf '  °°''  ''""'^  ^«  witCut  them': 
A  ^  1  : ,     "*"  laburnum  oversweep  them 
And  let  long  grass  grow  round  the  roots  to  kepn  t }.«,», 
Th^ifV""^'  «°d  green;  and  shade  the  violets  ^ 
That  they  may  bind  the  moss  in  leafy  nets. 
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A  filbert  hedge  with  wildbriar  ovcrtwined, 
And  clumpi  of  wcodbine  takinir  the  Roft  wind 
Upon  their  lummer  thrones ;  there  too  should  be 
The  frequent  chequer  of  a  youngling  tree, 
That  with  a  icore  of  light  green  brethren  )>hootR 
Prom  the  quaint  mossineM  of  aged  rootit : 
Round  which  is  heard  a  spring-head  of  clear  waters, 
Babbling  so  wildly  of  its  lovely  daughters, 
The  spreading  blue-bells  :  it  may  haply  mourn 
That  such  fair  clusters  should  be  rudely  torn 
From  their  fresh  bef'?,  and  scattered  though tiespiv 
By  infant  hands.  If     on  the  path  to  die. 

Open  afresh  your  round  of  starry  folds, 
Ye  ardent  marigolds ! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids. 
For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be  sunfr 
On  many  harps,  which  he  has  lately  strunu" ; 
And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses, 
Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses  : 
So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  far  vale. 
His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  for  a  flijrht 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o  er  delicate  white 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  ririffs. 
Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks 
That  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks. 
And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doinff?  : 
They  will  be  found  softer  than  ring-doves'  cooings. 
How  silent  comes  the  water  round  that  bend  ! 
Not  the  minutest  whisper  does  it  send 
To  the  o'erhanging  sallows :  blades  of  grass 
Slowly  across  the  chequer'd  shadowc-  pass. 
Why,  you  might  read  two  sonnets,  ere  they  reach 
To  where  the  hurrying  freshnesses  aye  preach 
A  natural  sermon  o'er  their  pebbly  Ineds  : 
Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  Lead*, 
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Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  sunny  beams 

Temper'd  with  coolness.     How  they  ever  wrestle 

With  their  own  sweet  delight,  and  ever  nestle 

Iheir  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand  ! 

If  you  but  scantily  hold  out  the  hand. 

That  very  instant  not  one  will  remain  ; 

But  turn  your  eye,  and  they  are  there  again. 

The  nppleg  seem  right  glad  to  reach  those  cresses. 

And  cool  themselves  among  the  emerald  tresses ; 

The  while  they  cool  themselves,  they  freshness  give. 

And  moisture,  that  the  bowery  green  may  live  : 

So  keeping  up  an  interchange  of  favours. 

Like  good  men  in  the  truth  of  their  behaviours. 

Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 

From  low-hung  branches :  little  space  they  stop 

But  Bip,  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers  sleek ; 

rhen  off  at  once,  as  in  a  wanton  freak  : 

Or  perhaps,  to  show  their  black  and  golden  wings. 

Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flutterings. 

Were  I  in  such  a  place,  1  sure  should  pray 

TJat  nought  less  sweet  might  call  my  thoughts  away, 
1  han  the  soft  rustle  of  a  maiden's  gown 

Fanning  away  the  dandelion's  down  ; 

Than  the  light  music  of  her  nimble  toes 

Patting  against  the  sorrel  as  she  goes. 

How  she  would  start,  and  blush,  thus  to  be  cau^rht 

I  laying  m  all  her  innocence  of  thought !  " 

O  let  me  lead  her  gently  o'er  the  brook. 

Watch  her  half-smiling  lips  and  downward  look  ; 

O  let  me  for  one  moment  touch  her  wrist ; 

Let  me  one  moment  to  her  breathing  list ; 

And  as  she  leaves  me,  may  she  often  turn 

Her  fair  eyes  looking  through  her  locks  auburue. 

\Vhat  next.?  a  tuft  of  evening  primroses, 

O  er  which  the  mind  may  hover  till  it  dozes  ; 

O  er  which  it  well  might  take  a  pleasant  sleep. 

But  that  ti8  ever  startled  by  the  leap 

Of  buds  into  ripe  flowers  ;  or  by  the  flitting 

Of  divers  moths,  that  ave  their  rest  are  quittii-'  • 
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Or  by  the  moon  lifting  her  silver  rim 

Above  a  cloud,  and  with  a  gradual  swim 

Coming  into  the  blue  with  all  her  light. 

O  maker  tu  zv.  aei  poets  !  dear  delight 

Of  this  tMt  world  ami  ..11  its  gentle  livers ; 

Spangle^  of  douds,  1.  »io  of  crystal  rivers, 

Nlingler  *  i  ,h  leaves,  and  dew  and  tumbling  streams. 

Closer  of  lovely  e/:-)  to  lovely  .dreams, 

Lover  of  loneliness,  and  wandering. 

Of  upcast  eye,  and  tender  pondering  ! 

Thee  must  I  praise  above  all  other  glories 

That  smile  us  on  to  tell  delightful  stories. 

For  what  has  made  the  sage  or  poet  write 

But  the  fair  paradise  of  Nature's  light.'' 

In  the  calm  grandeur  of  a  sober  line. 

We  see  the  waving  of  the  mountain  pine  ; 

And  when  a  tale  is  beautifully  staid. 

We  feel  the  safety  of  a  hawthorn  glade : 

When  it  is  moving  on  luxurious  wings, 

The  soul  is  lost  in  pleasant  smotherings : 
Fair  dewy  roses  brush  against  our  faces. 
And  flowering  laurels  spring  from  diamond  vases ; 
O'erhead  we  see  the  jasmine  and  sweetbriar, 
And  bloomy  grapes  laughing  from  green  attire ; 
While  at  our  feet,  the  voice  of  crystal  bubbles 
Charms  us  at  once  away  from  all  our  troubles  : 
So  that  we  feel  uplifted  from  the  world. 
Walking  upon  the  white  clouds  wreathed  and  curl  il. 
So  felt  he,  who  first  told  how  Psyche  went 
On  the  smooth  wind  to  realms  of  wonderment ; 
What  Psyche  felt,  and  Love,  when  their  full  lips 
First  touch'd  ;  what  amorous  and  fondling  nips 
They  gave  each  other's  cheeks ;  with  all  their  sjghs, 
And  how  they  kist  each  other's  tremulous  eyes : 
The  silver  lamp,— the  ravishment— the  wonder— 
The  darkness— loneliness— the  fearful  thunder  ; 
Their  woes  gone  by,  and  both  to  heaven  up-flown, 
To  bow  for  gratitude  before  Jove's  throne. 
So  did  he  feel,  who  puU'd  the  boughs  aside, 
That  we  might  look  into  a  forest  wide. 
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1  o  catch  a  glimpse  of  Fauns,  and  Dryades 
ConuuK  with  softest  rustle  through  tie  trees ; 

rni?J     "•'''  ''°''*^  of  flowers  wfld,  and  s«e;t, 
L  pheld  on  ivory  wri8t«,  or  sporting  feet  : 
lelhng  us  how  fair  trembling  Syrinx  fled 
Arcadian  Pan,  with  such  a  fear/ul  dread. 

\nJj^7u^}'T^T  ''"'"'-how  did  he  weep  to  find 
Nought  but  a  lovely  sighing  of  the  wind      ^ 

prrSf       'Vi^  'f*?'"  •  *  half-heard  strain, 
t  ull  of  sweet  desolation— balmy  pain. 

^Vhat  first  inspired  a  bard  of  old  to  sine 
Narcissus  pining  o'er  the  untainted  sprini 
In  some  delicious  ramble,  he  had  found 
A  httle  space   with  boughs  all  woven  round  • 
And  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  clearer  pool 
Than  e  er  reflected  in  its  pleasant  cool 
The  blue  sky  here  and  there  serenely  peepin- 
Through  tendr,   wreaths  fantasticall/creep  ng 

4^-!?  ^^!;^/^^  ^  ^''''^^y  flo^*'-  he  spied, 

A  meek  and  forlorn  flower,  with  nought  of  pride 

Drooping  its  beauty  o'er  the  watery  clearness      ' 

R,!f«JMi  ^^^S?^P^J^'"''  '*  ^°"^d  '^ot  move  ; 
?n  IS  ♦7"^'^  T"^  *°  **'°°P'  to  PiDe,  to  love. 
tJiti-  \^^  Pf*  '^^^"^  '°  thi«  s^eet  spot, 
Jpme  fainter  gleamings  o'er  his  fancy  shot  • 
Nor  was  it  long  ere  he  had  told  the  4le      ' 
Uf  young  Narcissus,  and  sad  Echo's  bale. 

Thl^st'^ete^^t  oJ^l^n^^'^'"^  '^"'"^  ^'^^  0"tfle- 

Cnmi^r/    T^u?^'  P"^  deliciousness, 
Coming  ever  to  bless 

Sh»nlffr  ^'■^'u^^•°'?^.?l^^*•  to  hi»^  bringing 
Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly  sinffina- 
Prom  out  the  middle  air,  from  flowery  neL!^^ 

Full  in  the  speculation  of  the  stars. 

Ah  .  surely  he  had  burst  our  morUl  bars  • 
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Into  some  wondrous  re^on  he  had  gone, 
To  search  for  thee,  divine  Endymion  I 

He  was  a  Poet,  sure  a  lover  too, 
VVho  stood  on  Latmus'  top,  what  time  there  blew 
Soft  breezes  from  the  mjTtle  vale  below  : 
And  brought,  in  faintness  solemn,  sweet,  and  slow, 
A  hymn  from  Dian's  temple  ;  while  upswelling, 
The  incense  went  to  her  own  starry  dwelling. 
But  though  her  face  was  clear  as  infants'  eyes. 
Though  she  stood  smiling  o'er  the  sacrifice, 
The  poet  wept  at  her  so  piteous  fate, 
Wept  that  such  beauty  should  be  desolate  : 
So  in  fine  wrath  some  golden  sounds  he  won, 
And  gave  meek  Cynthia  her  Endymion. 

Queen  of  the  wide  air ;  thou  most  lovely  queen 
Of  all  the  brightness  that  mine  eyes  have  seen  ! 
As  thou  exceedest  all  things  in  thy  shine. 
So  every  tale,  does  this  sweet  tale  of  thine. 
O  for  three  words  of  honey,  that  I  might 
Tell  but  one  wonder  of  thy  bridal  night  I 

\         c.    distant    ships    do    seem    to    show    their 

■  ^) 
Phoeous  awhile  delay'd  his  mighty  wheels. 
And  turn'd  to  smile  upon  thy  bashful  eyes. 
Ere  he  his  unseen  pomp  would  solemnise. 
The  evening  weather  was  so  bright,  and  clear. 
That  men  of  health  were  of  unusual  cheer  ; 
Stepping  like  Homer  at  the  trumpet's  call. 
Or  young  Apollo  on  the  pedestal : 
And  lovely  women  were  as  fair  and  warm 
As  Venus  locking  sideways  in  alarm. 
The  breezes  were  ethereal,  and  pure. 
And  crept  through  half-closed  lattices  to  cure 
The  languid  sick ;  it  cool'd  their  fever'd  sleep, 
And  soothed  them  into  slumbers  full  and  deep. 
Soon    they    awoke    clear-eyed  :    nor    bum'd    with 
thirsting. 
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Nor  with  hot  fingers,  nor  with  temples  burstinxr  • 

To  see  the  brightness  in  each  others  eves  • 
Unm  ?h"?*^  '*«od.  fiU'd  with  a  sweet  surprise 

Mj  wandering  spirit  must  no  farther  s^ar 


SLEEP  AND  POETRY 

^as  unto  me,  but  whj  that  I  ne  might 
Rest  I  ne  w.s     for  there  n'  as  erthly  w  ^ht 
U8  I  suppose)  had  more  of  hertis  ele    " 
Thau  I,  for  I  n  ad  sickuesse  nor  disese. 

CHArCER. 

WW  ,1'  '°°'"®  S^®°,*^.®  *^^°  a  wind  in  summex-> 

Thaf»  I     °'*  '°°*^^°ff  *^^°  '^«  Pr-ttv  hammer 
i  flat  stays  one  moment  in  an  opeS  flower 

M^at  r^'  '^r"^'"  ^^""^  ^"^«r  t°  t'O-er? 

In  a  green  isTanrrV^""  f.  "'"•^^-'•-^^  "owing 

jy  nat^  but  thee,  Sleep  ?    Soft  closer  of  our  t  ves 
Lo^r  murmurer  of  tender  lullabies  !  ^ 
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Light  hoverer  around  our  happy  pillows  ! 
VV'reather  of  poppy  buds,  and  weeping  willows  I 
Silent  entangler  of  a  beauty's  tresses! 
Most  happy  listener !  when  the  morning  blesses 
ITiee  for  enlivening  all  the  cheerful  eyes 
That  glance  so  brightly  at  the  new  sun-rise. 

But  what  is  higher  beyond  thought  than  thee  ? 
Fresher  than  berries  of  a  mountain-tree  ? 
More  strange,  more  beautiful,  more  smooth,  more 

regal, 
Than  wings  of  swans,  than  doves,  thaa  dim-seen  eagle? 
What  is  it?    And  to  what  shall  I  compare  it? 
It  has  a  glory,  and  nought  else  can  share  it : 
The  thought  thereof  is  awful,  sweet,  and  holy. 
Chasing  away  all  worldliness  and  folly  : 
Coming  sometimes  like  fearful  claps  of  thunder ; 
Or  the  low  rumblings  earth's  regions  under  ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gentle  whispering 
Of  all  the  secrets  of  some  wondrous  thing 
That  breathes  about  us  in  the  vacant  air ; 
So  that  we  look  around  with  prying  stare, 
Perhaps  to  see  shapes  of  light,  aerial  limning ; 
And  catch  soft  floatinga  from  a  faint-heard  hymning  ; 
To  see  the  laurel-wreath,  on  high  suspended. 
That  is  to  crown  our  name  when  life  is  ended. 
Sometimes  it  gives  a  glory  to  the  voice, 
And  from  the  heart  up-springs,  rejoice  !  rejoice  1 
Sounds  which  will  reach  the  Framer  of  all  things, 
And  die  away  in  ardent  mutterings. 

No  one  who  once  the  glorious  sun  has  seen. 
And  all  the  clouds,  and  felt  his  bosom  clean 
For  his  great  Maker's  presence,  but  must  know 
What  'tis  I  mean,  and  feel  his  being  glow  : 
Theref'    e  no  insult  will  1  give  his  spirit. 
By  telling  what  he  sees  from  native  merit. 

O  Poesy !  for  thee  I  hold  my  pen, 
TTiat  am  in  '.  yet  a  glorious  denizen 
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Of  thv  wid«  K«,     ^'°"""«  denizen 

WUlT/i""'  '•''""••  '  ">»'"}•  nook 

O/  njTnphs  fn"^3;lud  Trr?''"'"  "-^  playing 
Keeping,  siien  ™ro„„"d  .°le,S''  ° -^  ""^'■»^« 

Through  its  lon«  vit    ^  ''i*'^':  ^^^eander 

Of  awlxller  Se  Jr  ai/"  ^  ^«"°d  a  spot 

Or  a  ereen  hiu    '         ^"  enchanted  ffrot. 

Of  flo^e":  t'',  lirRi:''!"  r^T^^  ^  ^-ss 

Write  on  mv  tablets  a  ww'^  loveliness. 
All  that  was  fS  o^r  h,L ^^'  "^^^  Permitted, 
Then  the  event,  of  tM  ^^  '^°'^'  ^^^d. 
Like  a  strong  ant  an/'^'  ""''.^^  ^  '^  ««^'^e 
Til]  at  its  shSers  i?  i^T/P'"^  *«^««^ 

Wings  to  findtra^iin'alltj^'^^^^^ 
^*^^^  '^^'^drop  on  its  perilous  wa/* 
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From  a  tree's  summit ;  a  poor  Indian's  sleep 
While  his  boat  hastens  to  the  monstrous  steep 
Of  Montmorenci.     Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
Life  is  the  rose's  hope  while  j-et  unblown ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-changing  tale ; 
The  light  u,  Ufting  of  a  maiden's  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tuu^bliug  in  clear  summer  air  ; 
A  laughing  schoolboy,  without  grief  ur  care. 
Hiding  the  springy  branches  of  an  elm. 

O  for  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwhelm 
Myself  in  poesy  !  so  1  may  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  I  will  pass  the  countries  that  I  see 
In  long  perspective,  and  continually 
Taste  their  pure  fountains.     First  the  realm  I  '11  pass 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan,  sleep  in  the  grass. 
Feed  upon  apples  red,  and  strawberries. 
And  choose  each  pleasure  that  my  fancy  sees ; 
Catch  the  white-handed  nymphs  in  shady  places. 
To  woo  sweet  kisses  from  averted  faces, — 
Play  with  their  fingers,  touch  their  shoulders  white 
Into  a  pretty  shrinking  with  a  bite 
As  hard  as  lips  can  make  it ;  till  agreed, 
A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  we  '11  read. 
And  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 
May  fan  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest ; 
Another,  bending  o'er  her  nimble  thread, 
Wm  set  a  green  robe  floating  round  her  head. 
And  still  will  dance  with  ever-varied  ease. 
Smiling  upon  the  flowers  and  the  trees  ; 
Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on, 
Through  almond  blossoms  and  rich  cinnamon  ; 
Till  in  the  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 
We  rest  in  silence,  like  two  gems  upcurl'd 
In  the  recesses  of  a  pearly  shell. 

And  can  I  ever  bid  tliese  joys  farewell } 
Yes,  I  must  pass  them  for  a  nobler  life. 
Where  I  may  find  the  agonies,  the  strife 
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Of  human  heart, :  for  lo  i  I  see  .S.r 

Look:'::  '„;^„\t''S  ™!--'l.?  eh  ,ri„,e.r 
And  now  the  nnmcrou,   r  " .  r  '''°"''"'  '«"  ■ 
Along  ,  huw  cloTd™  ridS"'  T'  ">"''"'  ''>''!''' 
"•heel  do4wert  c™e&  S  Hh'"  V""*"''"'' 

To  the  tree,  Mrf  .i^  '"'"'"'"^  »'">"•»  '""'S 

Shape:  ^f  d:a,TCs";rl"»";?;f""  ^°'™  'W-' 

IW  -S  along  hefire  a  J,  rk?',,"!'""' 

Alade  by  some  miffhtv  oak»     o    *u 

Some  ever-fleetiurmLic   o7?hi^'^  ^^"^'^  ^h««e 

1-.'    how  they  murmTr:  Ta,  ^r/ r;'-    ■, 

weep:  '   *'*"^"'   «*"«   smile,   and 

Dancinff  their  bIppIt  ».„j  ^  wreath  of  girls 

And  now  broad  .^iJ^'X°/'"^\l*^  ^"'•^«' 
The  driver  of  thoseS^pH^  •    r*""'""-^  ^"^^"t 
And  seems  to  is?en    O  that  ^^'^'f^  ^°*^ 
All  that  he  writes^^^h^si'eh^^-i'S^^^^^^^^^ 

In^tVeth?:[ta^J:'^-*^ 

A  sense  of  real  thJn!^    '  ""^^i"  ^^e^*"  stead 

Aud,  like  a'^udd  "sTrrrto^M  ^    ^*T- 
My  soul  to  nothin^es?  iJuT  f    ^h".^^°°-^ 
Against  all  doubtWs  and  wJI.  T"  '^7-^^ 
The  thought  of  that^ime  cW  oV?n3^r 
Journey  it  went.  cnanot,  and  the  strange 
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Is  there  so  small  a  ran^e 
In  the  present  strength  of  manhood,  that  the  high 
Imagination  cannot  freely  Ay 
As  she  was  wont  of  old  ?  prepar<>  her  steeds. 
Paw  up  against  the  light,  and  do  strange  deeds 
f 'pon  the  clouds  ?    Has  she  not  shown  us  all  ? 
From  the  clear  space  of  ether,  to  the  small 
Breath  of  new  buds  unfolding?    From  the  meaning 
Of  Jove's  large  eyebrow,  to  the  tender  greening 
Of  April  meadows?  here  her  altar  shone. 
E'en  in  this  isle ;  and  who  could  paragon 
The  fervid  choir  that  lifted  up  a  noise 
Of  harmony,  to  where  it  aye  will  poise 
Its  mighty  self  of  convoluting  sound. 
Huge  as  a  planet,  and  like  that  roll  round. 
Eternally  around  a  dizzy  void  ? 
Ay,  in  those  days  the  Aluses  were  nigh  cloy'd 
With  honours  ;  nor  had  any  other  care 
Than  to  sing  out  and  soothe  their  wavy  hair. 

Could  all  this  be  forgotten?     Yes,  a  schism 
Nurtured  by  foppery  and  barbarism 
Made  great  Apollo  blush  for  this  his  land. 
Men  were  thought  wise  who  could  not  understand 
His  glories ;  with  a  puling  infant's  force 
They  sway'd  about  upon  a  rocking-horse, 
And  t>  ought  it  Pegasus.     Ah,  dismal-soul'd  ! 
The  ».  inds  of  heaven  blew,  the  ocean  roU'd 
Its  gathering  waves— ye  felt  it  not.     The  blue 
Bared  its  eternal  bosom,  and  the  dew 
Of  summer  night  collected  still  to  make 
The  morning  precious  :  Beauty  was  awake  I 
^Vlly  were  ye  not  awake  ?    But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ve  knew  not  of, — were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school 
Of  dolts  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  clip,  and  fit. 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit. 
Their  verses  tallied.     Easy  was  the  task  : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
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It  ii  to  hover  munA  «        ,    ^  X®  w^hoso  cliarire 

So  near  those  Cmou  folk  'd"i?°^r  ^t'^^' 
Affright  you  ?    D  d^oSr  oM  U       °°'  *^'^'''  ^'^an'e^ 
Delight  yon?  did  ve  n«v«l  l^T""''"^  '^'^^mes 
Delkious  Avon   with  »  I    '''".'^*"'  '""""^ 
And  weep?    &  ^d  v«  rr.?^;*  r""'^^ 

Nested  .„7;^->''ivX'?fr''™'''. 

Strange  thSdeS  from  IhTiof ''  '""  *?"*''  "''^  i"") 
Mmgled  indeed  with  what  rsweeL'n/T' 
From  majesty :  but  in  clear  t?".1f'.°°^.»'""'S. 
Are  ugly  cubs,  the  poets'l-oiv'b^.^e,     '""' 


D^turhng  the  grand 


Polyph 

sea.     A  drainiess  shower 


^i  iignt  IS  poesv  •  'tu  ti,«  -      -♦""iics.s  snow 
I«  -ight  EalfTi-umtJuVrSf  L°£??l? 

eyelids 
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A  thousand  willing  agents  to  obey. 

And  still  she  governs  with  the  mildest  sway  : 

But  strength  alone,  thou^^h  of  the  Muses  born, 

Is  like  a  falk    angel :  trees  uptom, 

Darknesi',  and  worms,  and  shrouds,  and  sepulchre* 

Delight  it ;  for  it  feeds  upon  the  burrs 

And  thorns  of  life  ;  forgetting  the  great  end 

(){  poeay,  that  it  should  be  a  friend 

To  soothe  t}ie  cares,  and  lift  the  thoughts  of  man. 

Yet  I  rejoice :  a  myrtle  fairer  thai. 
E'er  grew  in  Papho^,  from  the  bitter  wccdj* 
Lifts  its  sweet  heap  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  space  with  ever-sprouting  green. 
All  tenderest  birds  there  find  a  pleasant  screen, 
Creep  through  the  shade  with  jaunty  fluttering. 
Nibble  the  little  cupped  flowers  and  sing. 
Then  let  us  clear  away  the  choking  thorns 
From  round  its  gentle  Htem  ;  let  the  young  fawns. 
Yeaned  in  after-times,  when  we  are  flown. 
Find  a  fresh  sward  beneath  it,  overgrown 
With  simple  flowers  :  let  there  nothing  be 
More  boisterous  than  a  lover's  bended  kuee ; 
Nought  more  ungentle  than  the  placid  look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  closed  book  ; 
Nought  more  uutranquil  than  the  grassy  slopes 
Between  two  hills.     All  hail,  delightful  hopes  ! 
As  she  was  wont,  th'  ima^'-iuatjon 
Into  most  lovely  labyrintiis  will  be  gone. 
And  they  shall  be  accounted  poet  kings 
Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things. 
O  may  these  joys  bo  ripe  before  I  die! 

Will  not  some  say  that  I  presumptuously 
Have  spoken  ?  that  from  hastening  disgrace 
T"we: '   setter  far  to  hide  my  foolish  face  f 
That  whining  Loyhood  should  with  reverence  bow 
Ere  the  dread  thunderbolt  could  reach  me.*     Howl 
If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  shall  be 
In  the  very  fane,  the  light  of  Poesy 
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i*eneath  the  mlouee  of  «  ,,o,,Iar  Hlm.lo  • 

Ana  ;h.rr,  irriTi::  "i  ';•  ■■  "r  "•-•■■• = 

B«  but  th.  ...eSiJltmUy"''""  "'°"'''  ' 
A  coward,  dij  mr  very  .yelid,  „i„k 

Ov,r^™!V     "  ?  ''"'^  »  "'»<'"iaD  run 
Melt  mTnf7r  """•'  '"'  ""  ■""  '-a 

Wcon«i.„c.  bid,  ^elfe  m„r^^eato\Tir''  '""•" 

sVr:^ra,^ffl;eii;"¥"°""I^^ 

How  manv  da  s  'IhZ  T'     "''''  ""'^^  ^"'^  ■' 
E-.-  T      ".;  °*) !» •  what  desperate  turmnil  i 

^   ih^^Wf^^''''^  its'^widenesse?    ' 
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E'en  now  all  tumult  fmm  my  boaom  fade*  : 
I  turn  full-heart«il  to  the  friendly  atd.^ 
That  smooth  the  path  of  hono'ir  ;  brotharhooii, 
And  friendlineas,  the  nur«e  of  mutual  jfood. 
The  hearty  jfra«p  that  sends  a  pleasant  sonnet 
Into  the  brain  ere  one  can  th:nk  .pon  it ; 
The  silence  when  some  rhymes  .i.-e  coming'  or. ; 
And  when  they  're  come,  the  r^tj  pl»»a.sant  ro  .t ; 
The  mena&gQ  certain  to  be  dona  to-morrow. 
Tia  perhaps  as  well  that  it  should  be  to  borrow 
Some  precio'H  book  from  out  its  sniff  --etreH?, 
To  cluUer  •'^I'nd  it  when  we  next  shall  meet.' 
Scarce  ca  ribble  on  :  for  lo  eiy  airs 

Are  fljtt.  round  the  room  like  doves  in  pp.irs  • 

>fi       ie%ha  of  that  glad  day  recaJlina-, 
Vv'nen  first  my  senses  caught  their  tend<»r  hl/.z^. 
And  with  these  aira  come  forms  of  elejrnr.ce 
StoopinjBp  their  shoulders  o'er  a  iiorse'-s  prance, 
(  areiesg,  and  j^rand— finij-er-i  soft  and  round 
Partinjf  luxuriant  ourl.s  ;  and  the  swift  bound 
Of  Bacchu3  from  his  chariot,  when  his  eve 
Made  Ariadne's  cheek  look  bluahingiy. 
T'hus  I  remember  all  the  pleasant  flow 
Cf  words  at  opening  a  p'  rtfolio. 

Things  such  as  these  are  harbingers 
To  trains  of  peaceful  images  ;  th.i  stirs 
Of  a  swan's  neck  unseen  among  the  rushes  : 
A  linnet  starting  all  about  the  b^i^hes  : 
A  butterfly,  with  golden  wings  broad-parted, 
Nwtling  a  rose,  convulsed  as'thou;rh  it  smarted 
With  over-pleasure — many,  many  more, 
Might  I  indulge  at  large  in  all  mV  store 
Of  luxuries  :  yet  I  must  not  forzit 
Sleep,  quiet  with  his  poppy  coronet  : 
For  what  there  may  be  worthy  in  these  rhyme* 
I  partly  owe  to  him  :  and  thus,  the  chimes' 
Of  friendly  voices  had  just  given  place 
To  as  aveet  a  silence,  when  I  'gan  retrace 
The  pleasant  day,  upon  a  couch  at  ease. 
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It  was  a  poets  house  who  keeps  the  kevs 

Of  Pleasure's  temple-round  about  weTehumr 

la  other  ages— cold  and  sacred  busts     ^^ 
SmUed  at  each  other.     Happy  he  who  trusts 
To  clear  Futurity  his  darling  fame  ! 
Then  there  were  fauns  and  ^tyrs  tlkin^  aim 

Ut  nymphs  approaching  fairly  o'er  the  sward  • 

T^??:n^"^"'■®.5.®^""^'  ^^^^^7,  the  wild 
Thrillmg  hquidity  of  dewj  pijing.         ^ 

^e,  m  another  picture,  nymphslre  wioinir 
Iron,  off  her  brow,  and  left  her  all  Soul 
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His  eyes  from  her  sweet  face.     Most  happy  they 

For  over  them  was  seen  a  free  display 

Of  outspread  wings,  and  from  between  them  shone 

The  face  of  Poesy :  from  oiF  her  throne 

She  overlook'd  things  that  I  scarce  could  tell. 

The  very  sense  of  where  I  was  might  well 

Keep  sleep  aloof:  but  more  than  that  there  came 

Thought  after  thought  to  nourish  up  the  flame 

Within  my  breast ;  so  that  the  morning  light 

Surprised  me  eren  from  a  sleepless  night ; 

And  up  I  rose  refresh'd,  and  glad,  and  gay. 

Resolving  to  begin  that  very  day 

These  lines ;  and  howsoever  they  be  done, 

I  leave  them  as  a  father  does  his  son. 
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Think  not  of  it,  sweet  one,  so ; — 

Give  it  not  a  tear ; 
Sigh  thou  mayst,  and  bid  it  go 

Any — any  where. 

Do  not  look  80  sad,  sweet  one, — 

Sad  and  fadingly ; 
Shed  one  drop  then — it  is  gone — 

Oh  !  'twas  born  to  die ! 


■H,f»| 


Still  so  pale  ?  then,  dearest,  weep ; 

Weep,  I  '11  count  the  tears. 
And  each  one  shall  be  a  bliss 

For  thee  in  after  years. 

Brighter  has  it  left  thine  eyes 

Than  a  sunny  rill ; 
And  thy  whispering  melodies 

Are  tenderer  atilL 
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Let  us  too;  but  be  our  dirge 
A  dirge  of  kisses.  * 


1817. 


LINES 

Unfei,^  unheard,  unseen, 
I  ve  left  my  little  queen. 
Her  Wuid  arms  in  silver  slimber  lyin^  • 
Ah  !  through  their  nestling  touch.^ " 

ifiere  is  for  madness-cruel,  or  complying? 
Those  faery  lids  how  sleek  ! 

Melting  .  harden  dear. 
Ho.    I--«««hko.,  no  fulness,  „ornebe„„d.. 

True  !— tender  monitors  • 
TJ„-.         .  "°*°  yo"r  laws : 

1817. 
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Among  the  rest  a  shepherd  (though  bat  young 
Yet  bartned  to  hia  pipe)  with  all  the  Bkill 
Hii  few  yeerea  could,  began  to  fill  hiB  quill. 

Britemnic^t  Pastorals.— Baown. 

Sweet  are  the  pleasures  that  to  verse  belong, 

Aud  doubly  sweet  a  brotherhood  in  song ; 

Nor  can  remembrance^  Mathew  !  bring  to  view 

A  fate  more  pleasing,  a  delight  more  true 

Than  that  in  which  the  brother  poets  joy'd, 

\Vbo,  with  combined  powers,  their  wit  employ'd 

To  raise  a  trophy  to  the  drama's  muses. 

The  thought  of  this  great  partnership  diffuses 

Over  the  genius-loving  heart,  a  feeling 

Of  all  that's  high,  and  great,  and  f,Jod,  and  healiug. 

Too  partial  friend  !  fain  would  I  follow  thee 

Past  ea.-h  horizon  of  fine  poesy ; 

Fain  would  I  echo  back  each  pleasant  note. 

As  o'er  Sicilian  seas  clear  anthems  float 

'Along  the  light  skimming  gondolas  far  parted. 
Just  when  the  sun  his  fa  swell  beam  has  darted  : 

But  'tis  impossible ;  far  different  cares 
Beckon  me  sternly  from  soft  *Lydian  airs,' 
And  hold  my  faculties  do  long  in  thrall. 
That  I  am  oft  in  doubt  .'  hether  at  all 
I  shall  again  see  Phoe'  as  in  the  morning : 
Or  flush'd  Aurora  in  the  rose'^te  dawning  ! 
Or  a  white  Naiad  in  a  rippling  stream  ; 
Or  a  rapt  seraph  in  a  moonlight  beam  ; 
Or  again  witness  what  with  thee  I  've  seen. 
The  dew  by  fairy  feet  swept  from  the  green, 
After  a  night  of  some  quaint  jubilee 
\^'hich  every  elf  and  fay  had  come  to  see : 
^Vhen  bright  processions  took  their  airy  march 
Beneath  the  curved  moon's  triumphal  arch. 

But  might  I  now  each  passing  moment  give 
To  the  coy  muse,  with  me  she  would  not  live 
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And  flower,;  the  Iw  „f       "i"*  '"'""''  ""•«  g'O^'ng, 
Where  the  dark  £7j  f  u  "'  ''''>';  '™  """'"g  i 
R.fl«=t  .thwart  ,Kr,™"r?'"',?™T°(f  «^"'t«" 

Sli  rerete'ltt"?  WoVCerL.  „.««„„ 
»  «7,    Jor  not  to«  much  in  .11  thf t  ■,  bfwmy.  ■ 

To^it^'plilthrr^.^i^"'''  •'  '"«  %  "id 
Where  we''r,r„'i?r.rftf;„''t'.'S« -■''- 

Ani  ttt'^',;*7hrrtS'sf.f ""  ""■''"«^» = 

Four  laureil'd  snirf*.  I  ^''^''^Pe"™  sent  to  meet  him 
S°t  rr„,:}:?^'  -Hii'i.T'trwl'i'.tfrTe.  • 

Of  him  IT^  A"red,  of  Heliretian  Tell  • 
^  Aim  whose  name  to  everv  hp^rt'I    '    i 

'^.  -.11  ".>«bt7^."r  Chr^f  & 
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Felton  I  without  incitements  Jinch  as  these, 
How  vain  for  me  the  nig^^rd  muse  to  tease  ! 
For  thee,  she  will  thy  every  dwelline^  grace. 
And  make  *a  sunshine  in  a  shady  place* : 
For  thou  wast  once  a  flow' ret  hloomine^  wild, 
Close  to  the  source,  brifjfht,  pure,  and  undefiled. 
Whence  erush  the  streams  of  son^^ :  in  happy  hour 
Came  chaste  Diana  from  her  shady  bower. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  from  the  east  uprising ; 
And,  as  for  him  some  gift  she  was  devising, 
Beheld  thee,  pluck'd  thee,  cast  thee  in  the  stream 
To  meet  her  glorious  brother's  greeting  beam. 
I  marvel  much  that  thou  hast  never  told 
How,  from  a  flower,  into  a  fish  of  gold 
Apollo  changed  thee ;  how  thou  next  didst  seem 
A  black-eyed  swan  upon  the  widening  stream  ; 
And  when  thou  first  didst  in  that  mirror  trace 
The  placid  features  of  a  human  face  ; 
That  thou  hast  never  told  thy  travels  strange, 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  mazy  range 
O'er  pebbly  crystal,  and  o'er  golden  sands ; 
Kissing  thy  daily  food  from  Naiads'  pearly  hands. 

Nwemher  1815. 
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FiTiL  many  a  dreary  hour  have  I  past. 
My  brain  bewilder'd,  and  my  mind  o'ercast 
With  heaviness ;  in  seasons  when  I  've  thought 
No  sphery  strains  by  me  could  e'er  be  caught 
From  the  blue  dome,  thoujrh  I  to  dimness  gaze 
On  tJie  far  depth  wSere  sheeted  lightning  plays  : 
Or,  on  the  wavy  grass  outstretch'd  supinely, 
Pry  'mong  the  stars,  to  strive  to  think  divinely  : 
That  I  should  never  hear  Apollo's  song, 
Thourh  feathery  clouds  were  floating  all  along 
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<  >r  w.rm  my  breast  -it?  "'j""™  enchanting,  * 

Soma  tale  ohoZ.J.    "?""'  '»  ""Wd 
°'  '"'•  ""«  «™9  in  time  of  old. 

In  "ii-  he  sees'^itf  i     "''  "  '™«. 

And  throuffb  the  licrh?*^    5*^^  °P®°  ^'de» 

Pe  Poet'sVca^r^ch  tl>    ''''"-°  «-iftIy  glide. 
And  view  the  fflorv  oTtl?  -^ r'®  ?°^^«"  ^^lls, *       ' 
Their  ladies  fafrfL/'ti.'  ^^'^^^^«  •• 
Fit  for  thi  silJerinhV"  '^^  ^^l'^*'*  ««««> 
?\eir  rich  brWd^ote^  ' 

An'ditn^?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

■Twoald  Sike  th.  P    ."'  '  '*'"'"»  '"'"' 
Al!  that  •.  „v«?S  ^°^  «"•"'"  '"*  "■'  "»«• 
I/,  the  clear  founto  nrmi'  t"  '^■'  "'  !•"«»«, 

A.  r«.fuii,  d.;:c':L''d'in^X"r  fi^r- 
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Like  silver  streaks  acroas  a  dolphin's  fin, 
When  he  upswimmeth  from  the  coral  caves, 
And  sports  with  half  his  tail  above  the  waves. 

'These  wonders  strange  he  sees,  and  many  more, 
Whose  head  is  pregnant  with  poetic  lore  : 
Should  he  upon  an  evening  ramble  fare 
With  forehead  to  the  soothing  breezes  bare, 
Would  he  nought  see  but  the  dark,  silent  blue. 
With  all  its  diamonds  trembling  through  and  through? 
Or  the  coy  moon,  when  in  the  wavinesa 
Of  whitest  clouds  she  does  her  beauty  dress. 
And  staidly  paces  higher  up,  and  higher. 
Like  a  sweet  nun  in  holiday  attire  ? 
Ah,  yes  !  much  more  would  start  into  his  sight — 
The  revelries  and  mysteries  of  night : 
And  should  I  ever  see  them,  I  will  tell  you 
Such  tales  as  needs  must  with  amazement  spell  you. 

These  ;.re  the  living  pleasures  of  the  bard  : 
But  rich,  r  far  posterity  s  award. 
What  does  he  murmur  with  his  latest  breath, 
Whih  his  proud  eye  looks  through  the  film  of 

death? 
'  What  though  I  leave  this  dull  and  earthly  mould, 
Yet  shall  my  spirit  lofty  converse  hold 
With  after  times.— The  patriot  shall  feel 
My  stern  alarum,  and  unsheath  his  steel ; 
Or  in  the  senate  thunder  out  my  numbers. 
To  startle  princes  from  their  easy  slumbers. 
The  sage  will  mingle  with  each  moral  theme 
My  happy  thoughts  sententious :  he  will  teem 
With  lofty  periods  when  my  verses  fire  him. 
And  then  I  11  stoop  from  heaven  to  inspire  him. 
Lays  have  I  left  of  r^uch  a  dear  delight 
That  maids  will  sing  them  on  their  bridal-night ; 
Gay  villagers,  upon  a  mom  of  May, 
M'hen  they  have  tired  their  gentle  limbs  with  play, 
And  form'd  a  snowy  circle  on  the  grass, 
And  placed  in  midst  of  all  that  lovely  lass 
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For  there  the  lily  an^  ?h?if'  7^'^^  »"<»  '•^'^  : 
Are  emblems  true  of  hinf  "'T''"''"''^  •'•'f'''"^* 
Between  hrbVTast/  tSS""  '^''*"  ^/'"^  • 
A  bunch  of  vioE  ftll   hlnr"^'  -^i  ^*^*  ''•^"We, 
Serenely  sleen  •    -i!!  i     °  "'  '*"'^  '^""'''e. 

For  she',  to^reid  .iLl  «?1 '  ""''  T''''''"?  "e. : 
On«  that  I  (o^A  r    "^  ''"'*'  """l  fM" ; 

Sha?AhJdtVbr^f.'^''"r^««-     To'^-eet  rest 

Thy  dales  and  hUlfare  Sn.  f^"""  ^**''^*^*  "^^««  •' 
Swiftlir  T  «,^     1  ®  tadmg^  from  my  view  • 

Full  Joy  ,  f    ,^  ,Z,  th:fl"e°L'veVhr.  f '"• 

I'»"zrtr^;'|.e>.»™^Pd^ht'i.r., 

brother,     "^  "^^^   "^5^  ^ear  friend   and 

Happier,  (ni  Ct^  tt^^ieT  '  ^'^'^^'^  '^ 

^A^r/oml^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^  pain 

brain;       ^       ^*'"^^*  *>*«  ^^^rted  through  my 
TJroufirh  all  that  day  I  'v*.  fpU  o  ^      *       , 
Than  if  I  had  brouffht ^1!?^/  f  ^^**''  P^«''»^"'-« 
As  to  my  sonnets  thn„;^^  *  «  hidden  treasure. 

I  feel  delightTstm  that  v^^'k"  1^.""'^  ^^'^  *hem. 
Of  late,  too  I  hav«  i',H       ^u"  ^^"""^^  '«a<l  them. 
Stretch'd  on  the  .^aJ«  1'""''L"^?  enjoyment. 
Of  scribbirnVlinef  JoJ  tou"'^  fe^^-^^YJ^  employment 

^at  crown.  ^ll^rcl^:i^,l^/^^^^^^ 


c»^ 
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Above  the  ocean  waves,    llie  stalks  and  blades 

Chequer  my  tablet  with  their  quivering  shades. 

On  one  side  is  a  field  of  drooping  oats, 

llirough  which  the  poppies  snow  their  scarlet  coats. 

So  pert  and  uselettH,  that  they  bring  to  mind 

Tho  scarlet-cuats  that  pester  humankind. 

And  on  the  other  side,  outspread,  is  seen 

Ocean's  blue  mantle,  streak'd  with  purple  and  green  ! 

Now,  'tis  I  see  a  canvass'd  ship,  and  now 

Mark  the  bright  silver  curling  round  her  prow ; 

1  see  the  lark  down-dropping  to  his  nest, 

And  the  broad-wing'd  sea-gull  never  at  rest ; 

For  when  no  more  be  spreads  his  feathers  free, 

His  breast  is  dancing  on  the  restless  sea. 

Now  1  direct  my  eyes  into  the  west. 

Which  at  this  moment  is  in  sun-beams  drest : 

Why  westward  turn  }    'Twas  but  to  say  adieu  ! 

Twas  but  to  kiss  my  hand,  dear  George,  to  you  ! 

August  1816. 


*| 


TO  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE 


Oft  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning, 

And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  shadow  crowning; 

He  slants  his  neck  beneath  the  waters  bright 

So  silently,  it  seems  a  beam  of  light 

Come  from  the  galaxy  :  anon  he  sports, — 

With  outspread  wings  the  Naiad  Zephyr  courts, 

Or  ruffles  all  the  surface  of  the  lake 

In  striving  from  its  crystal  face  to  take 

Some  diamond  water-drops,  and  them  to  treasure 

In  milky  nest,  and  sip  tliem  oflF  at  leisure. 

But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  ensure  them, 

Nor  to  such  downy  rest  can  he  allure  them  ; 

For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free. 

And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 

Just  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  time, 

Whene'er  1  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme ; 
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rent. 


To  Uk.  hinfto  a  dM«rS  l*'^  "  ""• 

jvo«  X'^tpi*  ^pTo'tr^'i'^'ir^r  ■' 

From  the  sequester-d  haunts  o*  4v  T^^fni; 
J;  *^\W"e  duelling  of  divin.  rTania  •      ^' 


TO  CHARLES  COWDEN  CLARKE 
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Fpenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease. 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas : 
Miltonian  storms,  and  more,  Miltuuian  tenderness, 
Michael  in  arms,  and  more,  meelc  Eve's  fair  slender- 

ness. 
Who  read  for  me  the  sonnet  swelling  loudly 
Up  to  its  climax,  and  then  dying  proudly? 
who  found  for  me  the  grandeur  of  the  ode, 
Growing,  like  Atlas,  stronger  from  its  load  ? 
Wlio  let  me  taste  that  more  than  cordial  dram, 
The  sharp,  the  rapier-pointed  epigram  ? 
Show'd  me  that  epic  was  of  all  the  king. 
Round,  vast,  and  spanning  all,  like  Saturn's  ring  ? 
You  too  up-held  the  veil  from  Clio's  beauty, 
And  pointed  out  the  patriot's  stern  duty  ; 
The  might  of  Alfred,  and  the  shaft  of  Tell ; 
The  hand  of  Brutus,  that  so  grandly  fell 
Upon  a  tyrant's  head.     Ah  !  had  I  never  seen 
Or  known  your  kindness,  what  might  1  have  been  ? 
What  my  enjoyments  in  my  youthful  years. 
Bereft  of  all  that  now  my  life  endears? 
And  can  I  e'er  these  benefits  forget  ? 
And  can  I  e'er  repay  the  friendly  debt? 
No,  doubly  no ; — yet  should  these  rhyminga  please. 
I  shall  roll  on  the  grass  with  two-fold  ease  ; 
For  I  have  long  time  been  my  fancy  feeding 
With  hopes  that  you  would  one  day  think  the  reading 
Of  my  rough  verses  not  an  hour  misspent ; 
Should  it  e'er  be  so,  what  a  rich  content ! 
Some  weeks  have  pass'd  since  last  I  saw  the  spires 
In  lucent  Thames  reflected  : — warm  desires 
To  see  the  sun  o'er-peep  the  eastern  dimness. 
And  morning-shadows  streaking  into  slimness 
Across  the  lawny  fields,  and  pebbly  water ; 
To  mark  the  time  as  they  grow  broad  and  shorter; 
To  feel  the  air  that  plays  about  the  hills. 
And  sips  its  freshness  from  the  little  rills ; 
To  see  high,  golden  com  wave  in  the  light 
When  Cynthia  smiles  upon  a  summer's  night. 
And  peers  among  the  cloudlets,  jet  and  white. 
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oJ  i^"*ft  '*'•  **'•  reclininif  in  •  bed 
1  n  bean.bIo«K.m.,  in  heaven  freshly  .bed. 

iCnlT  *"**  '  "^'^^PP''^  •"'"  these  ple««ure. 

-•  Id  2f    i  J""  ^It  never  have  a  better  day/ 
f^  Id  «o  I  did.     U  hen  many  lines  I  'd  written 

^    t,  a«  my  hand  waa  warm,  i  thouifht  I  'd  bJtt«r 
^^i  Mt  to  my  teelinKH,  and  write  you  a  letter 
j^c.  .u  .  .e.npt  required  an  iniiration 

WL  ..li   had  I  felt,  these  scribbliugs  mi^rht  have  b««n 
Ur.e.i  from  which  the  soul  would  nevefweai 
But  n^any  davs  have  past  since  last  my  heart   ' 
U  a*  Harm  d  luiuriously  by  divine  Mozart- 
By  Arne  delighted    or  by  /Undel  madden'd  ; 
Whlltt  '""*^  "*  iirin  oierced  and  sad  den 'd: 
And  the  rich  notes  to  each  sensation  fittin^r 

Th.?/  ^?  r^^'.^  "•'*»  y«"  through  shady  lane. 
]hat  fresh  y  terminate  in  open  plains.       ^ 
And  reveli'd  in  a  chat  that  ceased  not, 

^o,  nor  when  supper  can.e,  nor  after  that  -- 

Nor  when  reluctantly  1  took  my  hat: 

\A  '''"'  '["  cordially  you  shook  my  hand 

M  d-way  between  our  homes  .-your  acceii'^j  bb.„^ 

S^ll  sounded  in  my  ears,  when  f  no  more       ^^ 

Uiuld  hear  your  footsteps  touch  the  ifraveliy  floor 

Sometimes  I  lost  them,  and  then  found  again 

In  tVn     Tn  '^*  ^"^'■P^^*'  ^«'  *^«  ^rassJ^jPui^. 
In  tho.e  still  moments  I  have  wishd  you  joys 
That  well  you  know  to  honour:-'  Life's  vlrl  tn« 
With  him/  said  I,  'will  take  a  plea^nt  charm  ^' 
It  cannot  be  that  aught  will  work  him  ha^™ ' 

migh?:i       '"'''  '""'*  •^'^^  ^*^  ^i^'»ll  theii 

Again  I  shake  your  hand, -friend  Charles,  good  night 
Sepiemher  1816.  ^ 


EARLY  SONNETS 

O  Chattbrton  !  how  very  sad  thy  fate  ! 

Dear  child  of  sorrow — son  of  misery ! 

How  soon  the  film  of  death  obscured  that  eye. 
Whence  Genius  mildly  flash'd,  and  high  debate. 
How  soon  that  voice,  majestic  and  elate. 

Melted  in  dying  numbers !     Oh !  how  aigh 

Was  night  to  thy  fair  morning.     Thou  fHdat  die 
A  half-blown  flow're^  which  cold  blasts  amate. 
But  this  is  past :  thou  art  among  the  stars 

Of  highest  heaven  :  to  thy  roUing  spheres 
Thou  sweetest  singest :  nought  thy  hymnini^  mars, 

Above  the  in^rate  world  and  human  fears. 
On  earth  the  good  man  base  detraction  bars 

From  thy  fair  name,  and  waters  it  with  tears. 


I 
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BvROir !  how  sweetly  sad  thy  mel  dy  ! 

Attuning  still  the  soul  to  tenderness, 

As  if  soft  Pity,  with  unusual  stress. 
Had  touch'd  her  plaintive  lute,  and  ti  >u  be    g  by, 
Hadst  eau^ht  the  tones,  nor  suffer'c  them  to  die. 

O'ershadowing  sorrow  uoth  n(  t  aiake  ^  lee  less 

Delightful :  thou  thy  griefs  dt*i^t  dress 
With  a  bright  halo,  shining  hea    ily. 
As  when  a  cloud  the  guldei;  mo.>a  doth  veil, 

Its  sides  are  tinged  with  b  resplendent  glow, 
Through  the  dark  robf     ~t  autber  rays  prevail. 

And  like  fair  veins  lu  oable  marble  flow. 
Still  warble,  dying  swan  !  still  tell  the  tale, 

The  enchanting  tak    the  tale  of  pleasing  woe. 
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Spbuber  !  a  jealous  honourer  of  tMnn 

TO  with  me  m  the  «ummer  dam  .n  J  r 
Wm  for  thine  i„n„„,  .„d  ht^u^  try. 


TO  MV  BROTHER  GEORGE 
Maitt  the  wonders  I  thi.  day  have  seen  • 

^atfe*::'5\?'"'''-4a°te,r. 
Wh,  Iron,  tt,  ?e!S  "  "iZ/T""-  '"r"'''  P«" 

Must  think  on  ^.f  »in  ?       T™"  ''e«" 

,  Cynthiiie^^^fiir^'loausforyon  I  write, 

"^.uldh.'r^on'df.X^i.^SSl^ 
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SONNET 

A«  from  the  darkening  gloom  a  silver  dove 
Upsoars,  and  darts  into  the  eastern  light. 
On  piniong  that  nought  moves  but  pure  delight, 

So  fled  thy  soul  into  the  realms  above. 

Regions  of  peace  and  everlasting  love ; 
WTiere  happy  spirits,  crown'd  with  circlets  bright 

Of  starry  beam,  »nd  gloriously  bedight, 
Taste  the  hi^h  joy  none  but  the  blest  can  prove. 

There  thou  or  joinest  the  immortal  quire 
In  melodies  that  even  heaven  fair 

Fill  with  superior  bliss,  or,  at  desire 
O*  the  omnipotent  Father,  cleav'st  the  air 
On  holy  message  sent.— What  pleasure's  higher? 

Whi^refore  does  any  grief  our  joy  impair? 

1816. 


WRITTEN  ON  A  SUMMER  EVENING 

Thb  church  bells  toU'd  a  melancholy  round. 
Calling  the  people  to  some  other  prayers. 
Some  other  gloominess,  more  dreadful  cares. 

More  hearkening  to  the  sermon's  horrid  sound. 

Surely  the  mind  of  man  is  closely  liound 
To  some  blind  spell :  seeing  tJiiat  each  one  tears 
Himself  from  fireside  ioys  and  Lydian  airs. 

Fond  converse  high  of  those  with  glory  crown'd. 

Still,  itill  they  toll,  and  I  should  feel  a  damp, 
A  chill  as  from  a  tomb,  did  I  not  know 

That  they  are  dying  like  an  outbumt  lamp, — 
That  'tis  their  sighing,  wailing,  as  tiiey  go 
Into  oblivion— that  fresh  flowers  will  grow, 

And  many  glories  of  immortal  stamp. 

1818. 
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TO  G.  A.  W, 

In  what  divmer  moments  of  the  day     ^  ^ 
Art  thou  most  lovely?  when  gone  far  astr.^ 
Into  the  labyrinths  of  Jweet  uttfCce .         *^ 
Or  when  serenely  wanderinff  in  a  trance 
^sjber  thought?    OrwSenstarSgaway, 
With  careless  robe  to  meet  the  morning  r/v 
Thou  sparest  the  flowers  in  thy  mazy  dW  ^' 
Haply  ^t,s  when  thy  ruby  lips  ^art  swiX 
R..7^?«**rT"'  *^*"««  tKoilistenest : 

Th^t  I  .^/^""''  n*  °"^'^^«'*  ^  completely 
I  «K»ll      ^  ''®''*'  ^^  ^^»*  «ood  is  best,        ^ 
T^  "."k'*.''  pronounce  which  Grace  more  neatly 
Trips  It  before  Apollo  than  the  rest!  *^^ 


TO 

Had  I  a  man's  fwr  form,  then  might  my  siirhs 
Be  echoed  swiftiy  through  that  ivo^^shS? 
Thine  ear,  and  find  thy  |entle  heart :  so  well 
ould  nassion  arm  m<>  <■:.- *i. .       \'  *"  ^«" 


But 


v'«  -  •  r    ""'S"*  wuose  loeman  dies 

No  cuirass  glistens  on  my  bosom's  swell  • 
I  am  no  happy  shepherd  of  th^^ell         ' 
n  hose  lips  have  trembled  with  a  maiden's  eves 
Yet  must  I  doat  upon  thee,-caU  thee  tweet 
bweeter  by  far  than  Hybla's  honey'd  rTses 
\^en  steep'd  in  dew  rich  to  intoii^t'on 

u  gather  some  by  spells,  and  incantation. 
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TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SENT  ME  SOME  ROSES 

As  late  I  rambled  in  the  happy  fields. 

What  time  the  skylark  shakes  the  tremnlous  dew 

From  his  lush  clover  covert ; — when  anew 
Adventurous  knights  take  up  their  dinted  shields ; 
I  saw  tiie  sweetest  flower  wild  nature  yields. 

A  fresh-blown  musk-rose ;  'twas  the  first  that  threw 

Its  sweets  upon  the  summer :  graceful  it  grew 
As  is  the  wano  that  queen  Titania  wields. 
And,  as  I  feasted  on  its  fragraucy, 

I  thought  the  garden-rose  it  far  excell'd ; 
But  when,  O  Wells !  thy  roses  came  to  me, 

My  sense  with  their  deliciousness  was  spell'd  : 
Soft  voices  had  they,  that  with  tender  plea 

Whisper'd  of  peace,  and  truth,  and  friendliness 
unqaell'd. 


O  SouTCDH  !  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings :  climb  with  me  the  steep, — 

Nature's  observatory — whence  the  dell. 

In  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell. 
May  seem  a  span ;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
'Mongst  boughs  pavilion'd,  where  the  deer's  swifl 
leap 

Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 

But  though  I  '11  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with  thee, 
Yet  the  sweet  converse  of  an  innocent  mind, 

Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  refined, 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure ;  and  it  sure  must  be 

Almost  the  hignest  bliss  of  human-kind. 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 
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^^w^^^ }  ^**''*'  **°  •  ^"^  «uimner's  eve. 

When  Btreams  of  light  pour  down  the  golden  w^ 
And  on  the  balmv  z^hj"  tranquil  4?'°  ''***' 

AH^;i^'  ^l^'^*^  V«-far  away  t3  leave 

Fr^^f;!*^""*^^*"^  """^  *^^«  »  «^eet  reprieve 
From  little  cares ;  to  find,  with  emsy  quest 

^d  there  into  delight  my  soul  deceive!  ' 

mere  warm  my  breast  with  patriotic  lore 

Musing  on  Milton's  fate-Sn  SydneyTbier- 
Till  their  stern  forms  before  my  mind  arise  • 
Perhan.  on  wing  of  Poesy  upsoL,  *  * 

*^ull  often  dropping  a  delicious  tear, 
HTien  some  melodious  sorrow  .pells  mine  eyes 


TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  WHO  SENT  ME  A 
LAUREL  CROWN 

''"p^n  J"*""  W."'*'  *»*^®  '^^O'^^  away  all  fear 
fX^/f^^*'^  bosom,-now  from  gloominess 
I  mount  for  ever-not  an  atom  less 

No^liJtif '"^'^  ^V'*^  ^^^^  ^'o^teat  ^y  bier. 

AnolU'       *  7*'  "°*^  'S^^'^st  my  temples  press 
lJ'  w^J5'*'  finger,  and  thy  spirit  clear. 

My  iSl  W?^^-^K^  *^^''-    F^°  '^^'^^  <^«»  down 
Or^G^^  ¥?  '".^i?^  purpose.?    Who  sav,  'Stand  ' 

On  abiL^"  """^^^y  °*r "'^t  ^  *o"W  frown         ' 
Of  ma?lfe* ''■^~^°*  *^«  "to^test  band 
Uf  maUed  heroes  should  tear  off  my  crown  • 

yet  would  I  kneel  and  kiss  thy  gentle  hand  ' 


LL 
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WRITTEN  ON  THE  DAY  THAT  MR.  LEIGH 
HUNT  LEFT  PRISON 

What  though,  for  showing  truth  to  flatter'd  state, 
Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he. 
In  his  immortal  spirit,  heen  as  free 

As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  elate. 

Minion  of  grandeur  !  think  you  he  did  wait? 
Think  you  he  nought  but  prison-walls  did  see, 
TiU,  so  unwilling,  thou  unturn'dst  the  key . 

Ah,  no  !  far  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate  ! 

In  Spenser's  hallB  he  stray'd,  and  bowers  fair. 
Culling  enchanted  flowers ;  and  he  flew 

With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air : 
To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 

Took  happy  flights.     Who  shall  his  fame  impair 

When  thou  art  dead,  and  all  thy  wretched  crew  ? 


TO  KOSCIUSKO 

Good  Kosciusko  !  thy  great  name  alone 

Is  a  full  harvest  whence  to  reap  high  feeling , 
rt  comes  upon  us  like  the  glorious  pealing 

Of  the  wide  spheres— an  everlasting  tone. 

And  now  it  tells  me,  that  in  worlds  ^^kjiown. 
The  names  of  heroeii,  burst  from  clouds  concealing, 
Are  changed  to  harmonies,  for  ever  stealing 

Through  cloudless  blue,  and  round  each  silver  throne, 

It  tells  me  too,  that  on  a  happy  day, 

When  some  good  spirit  walks  upon  the  earth, 

Thy  name  with  Alfred's,  and  the  great  of  yore, 
GenUy  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 

To  a  loud  hymn,  that  sounds  far,  far  away 

To  where  the  great  God  lives  for  evermore. 
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A  few  of  Sri^'f"*^  ^"^  ^"^'^^  of  time  ' 

Over  Seir  b2u«e/t°31;r'  *'°"^'*  ^^^od 

And  often,  w?en  5  siJ^i'^  ^'  ""^'l''"'  •' 
ThA««  -ill  •    X.     "  ™®  down  to  rhvniA 

^  Srjo'lSstT  dSin'"^  -i^  intrude : 
Do  they  occa8ior%8  « If!"'''*"'^?  '"'^« 
80  the  innumber'd  iiun£  tW  ^  '^''^'^ 

^  With  wlemn Tound^£f**l  *^"  *^**  leaves 


HOMER 

Round  many  wesLrn  J 1     i^  J'^ffdoms  seen ; 
That  deer-brotTS"  ''"'  '.'''«'  t"". 
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Kern  fitful  gusts  nre  whispering  here  and  there 

Among  the  bushes,  half  leafless  and  dry  ; 

The  stars  look  very  cold  about  the  sky. 
And  I  have  many  miles  on  foot  to  fare ; 
Yet  feel  I  little  of  the  cold  bleak  air. 

Or  of  the  dead  leaves  rustling  drearily. 

Or  of  those  silver  lamps  that  bum  on  high. 
Or  of  the  distance  from  home's  pleasant  lair : 
For  I  am  brimfull  of  the  friendliness 

That  in  a  little  cottage  I  have  found  ; 
Of  fair-haired  Milton's  eloquent  distress, 

And  all  his  love  for  gentle  Lycid'  drown'd, 
Of  lovely  Laura  in  her  light  green  dress. 

And  faithful  Petrarch  gloriously  crown'd. 


ON  LEAVING  SOME  FRIENDS  AT  AN 
EARLY  HOUR 

Give  me  a  golden  pen,  and  let  me  lean 
On  heap'd-up  flowers,  in  regions  clear,  and  ftir ; 
Bring  me  a  tablet  whiter  than  a  star. 

Or  hand  of  hymning  angel,  when  'tis  seen 

The  silver  strings  of  heavenly  harp  atween : 
And  let  there  glide  by  many  a  pearly  car. 
Pink  robes,  and  wavy  hair,  and  diamond  jar. 

And  half-discover'd  wings,  and  glances  keen. 

The  while  let  music  wander  round  my  ears. 
And  as  it  reaches  each  delicious  ending. 
Let  me  write  down  a  line  of  glorious  tone. 

And  full  of  many  wonders  of  the  spheres : 
For  what  a  height  my  spirit  is  contending ! 
Tin  not  content  so  soon  to  be  alone. 
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Hafpv  is  England  !  I  could  be  content 
Happ7  i,  Enlf^d  iL?i?  °'  'worldling  meant 


TO  My  BROTHERS 


Small, 

L/pon  the  lore  so  vo  ubJe  and  de^n 
That  aye  at  faU  of  night  our  care  co^nH. . 

Ma?;  ut"UL^,-«--oth>,  quieir 
May  wa  f  JJffi,  ^®°'^^  whispering  noi.e 
\rhi7.I  M^®^^®f  P^^s,  and  calmJy  frv 
What  are  this  world's  true  iovs  — /    I 
From  its  fair  face  shall  bi'd  Srs^i; :  ci'fl/'^*^  ^^^^^^ 
S'oieviUf  18,  1816. 
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ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER  AND  CRICKET 

TiiE  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead  : 

When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hot  son. 

And  hide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  run 
From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead. 
That  is  the  grasshopper's — he  takes  the  lead 

In  summer  luxury, — he  has  never  done 

With  his  delights,  for  when  tired  out  with  fun. 
He  rests  at  ease  beneath  some  pleasant  weed. 
The  poetry  of  earth  is  ceasing  never : 

On  a  lone  winter  evening,  when  the  frost 
Has  wrought  a  silence,  from  the  stove  there  shriUa 
The  Cricket's  song,  in  warmth  increasing  ever. 

And  seems  to  one  in  drowsiness  half-lost. 
The  Grasshopper's  among  some  grassy  hills. 

December  30,  1816. 


ADDRESSED  TO  HAYDON 

HioH-MUiDEnNEss,  a  jealousy  for  good, 
A  loving-kindness  for  the  great  man's  fame. 
Dwells  here  and  there  with  people  of  no  name, 

In  noisome  alley,  and  in  pathless  wood  : 

And  where  we  think  the  truth  least  understood. 
Oft  may  be  found  a  '  singleness  of  aim,' 
That  ought  to  frighten  into  hooded  shame 

A  money-mongering,  pitiable  brood. 

How  glorious  this  affection  for  the  cause 
Of  steadfast  genius,  toiling  gallantly  ! 

What  when  a  stout  unbending  champion  awe« 
Envy  and  malice  to  their  native  sty  } 

L'nnumber'd  souls  breathe  out  a  still  applause^ 
Proud  to  behold  him  in  his  country's  eye. 
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ADDRESSED  TO  THE  SAME 

And  other  pulseT     H«  J  '^**  ?°.*''*''  ''««'*, 
Of  mighty  woffi^  ._fr  ^"^  °*^*  *^«  ^""^ 
I^«ten  awhile,  ye  nation.,  and  be  dumb. 


A  woodland  rivulet,~a  Poet's  death. 
'^on.  1817. 
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ON  SEEING  THE  ELGIN  MARBLES  FOR 
THE  FIRST  TIME 

My  siMTit  is  too  weak ;  mortality 
Weighs  heavily  on  me  like  unwilling  sleep, 
And  each  imagined  pinnacle  and  iteep 

Of  godlike  hardship  tells  me  I  must  die 

Like  a  sick  eagle  looking  at  the  sky. 
Yet  'tis  a  gentle  luxury  to  weep. 
That  1  have  not  the  cloudy  winds  to  keep 

Fresh  for  the  opening  of  the  morning's  eye. 

Such  dim-conceived  glories  of  the  brain 

iring  round  the  heart  an  indescribable  feud ; 

Si  do  these  wonders  a  most  dizzy  pain. 
That  mingles  Grecian  grandeur  with  the  rude 

AV'asting  of  old  Time — with  a  billowy  main, 
A  sun,  a  shadow  of  a  magnitude. 


TO  HAYDON 

(with  Tua  above) 

Ha  TOON !  forgive  me  that  I  cannot  speak 

Definitively  of  these  mighty  things ; 

Forgive  me,  that  I  have  not  eagle's  wings, 
That  what  I  want  I  know  not  where  to  seek. 
And  think  that  I  would  not  be  over-meek, 

In  rolling  out  upfollow'd  thuuderings. 

Even  to  the  steep  of  Heliconian  springs, 
^V'ere  I  of  ample  strength  for  such  a  freak. 
Think,  too,  that  all  these  numbers  should  be  thine; 

W^'hose  else  ?  In  this  who  touch  thy  vesture's  hem  ? 
For,  when  men  stared  at  what  was  most  divine 

With  brainless  idiotism  and  o'erwise  phlegm, 
Thou  hadst  beheld  the  full  Hesperian  shine 

Of  their  star  in  the  east,  and  gone  to  worship 
them!  '^ 
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ON  LEIGH  HUNTS  POEM,  THE 
•  STORY  OF  RIMINI- 

I«t  iim,  with  ttSr^t  ST'JS'JS  '*^'\ 
For  meadowB  where  th«  iT+Vi  v  '""  often  seek 
>Vho  love,  to  Wer  ^ifhlu^T''"'  '""n  ; 

^  These  nuznbersTthe^l'i,^^™  j^'^^y  speak 
Or  moon,  if  th.t  her  hunS  U'k''  '**'^^«^^'  "^^^k, 


•0NNET5 


G3 


TO  LEIGH  HUNT,  ESQ. 

Glort  and  Lovelinpf^s  have  pass'd  away ; 
For  if  we  wander  out  in  early  morn,' 
No  wreathed  incense  do  we  lee  upborne 
Into  the  east  to  meet  the  smiliuff  day  : 
No  croud  of  nymphs  soft- voiced  and  young  and 

In  woveii  basket?  bringing  earg  of  corn, 

Roses,  and  pinkt   and  violet^,  to  adorn 
The  shrine  of  Flora  in  her  early  May. 
But  there  are  left  delights  as  hifr>  as  tbese. 

And  I  shall  ever  bless  my  destinv, 
That  in  a  tiTnf  when  under  pleasant  trees 

Pan  is  no  ioriger  Kiujrht,  1  feel  •^  free, 
A  leafv  luxury,  seeing.'  1  could  pleas*' 

With  these  poor  ofierings,  a  man  like  thee. 


IP    ■   E 

*rf   ■   ** 


« 


Ills 
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WHITTEN  ON  THE  BLANK  SPACE  Or  A  LEAF  AT  THB 

END  OP  Chaucer's  tai,e  of  'the  flowbb 

AND  THK  LEFB' 

This  pleasant  tale  is  like  a  little  copse ; 
The  honied  lines  so  freshly  interface. 
To  keep  the  reader  in  so  sweet  a  place. 

So  that  he  here  and  there  full-hearted  stops ; 

And  oftentimes  he  feels  the  dewy  drops 
Come  cool  and  suddenly  against  his  face. 
And,  by  the  wandering  melody,  may  trace 

Which  way  the  tender-legged  linnet  hops. 

Oh  !  what  a  power  has  white  simplicity  T 
What  mighty  power  has  this  gentle  story ! 
I,  that  do  ever  he\  athirst  for  glory. 

Could  at  this  moment  be  content  to  lie 
Meekly  upon  the  grass,  as  those  whose  sobbinsrs 
Were  heard  of  none  beside  the  mournful  robins. 
1817. 
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ON  A  picture:  of  leander 

He'.  goaeTup'Ki:^  ;5\"i^««  gleam'lUile : 
H    """'68  au  hig  amoroiM  breath  f 

ON  THE  SEA 
Gluts  twice  tea  thou  Jni   '"  '"'«'"y  •»«" 

1?".t^ri§f"f"  ''■^iS^' tt7  ""'^ 

B.  mo^fof  d"™  w'T'"""™'  "hell 
-^tt^.  1817. 


ENDYMION 

A    POBTIO   ROMANOB 

INSCRIBED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THOMAS  CHATTERTON 


'The  Btretohed  metre  of  an  antiqne  isong 


FIRST  PREFACE 


In  a  ffreat  nation,  the  work  of  an  individual  it  of  so 
little  importance ;  his  pleadings  and  excuses  are  so 
uninteresting  ;  his  '  way  of  life '  such  a  nothing,  that 
a  Pretace  seems  a  sort  of  impertinent  bow  to  strangers 
who  care  nothing  about  it. 

A  Preface,  however,  should  be  down  in  so  many 
words ;  and  such  a  one  that  by  an  eye-glance  over 
the  type  the  Reader  may  catch  an  idea  of  an  Author's 
modesty,  and  non-opinion  of  himself— which  I  sin- 
cerely hope  may  be  seen  in  the  few  lines  I  have  to 
write,  notwithstanding  many  proverbs  of  many  ages 
old  which  men  find  a  great  pleasure  in  receiving  as 
gospel. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since,  I  published  a  little 
book  of  verses ;  it  was  read  by  some  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  lik'd  it;  and  some  dozen  whom  I  was 
unacquainted  with,  who  did  not. 

Now,  when  a  dozen  human  beings  are  at  words 
with  another  dozen,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  anxiety 
to  side  with  one's  friends— more  especially  when 
excited  thereto  by  a  great  Love  of  Poetry.  I  fought 
under  disadvantages.  Before  I  began  I  had  no  in- 
ward feel  of  being  able  to  finish  ;  and  as  I  proceeded 
"™y  steps  were  all  uncertain.  So  this  Poem  must 
rather  be  considered  as  an  endeavour  than  a  thing 
accomplished ;  a  poor  prologue  to  what,  if  I  live,  1 
humbly  hope  to  do.  In  duty  to  the  Public  I  should 
nave  kept  it  back  for  a  year  or  two,  knowing  it  to  be 
60  faulty ;  but  1  really  cannot  do  so,— by  repetition 
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men  bigoted  -nd  addicteS  te^^°  °^  ^'^  *»  <«°«<ier 
chance  to  escape  their  ifpg. 'nowTJ:  ''°''?  *»«•*  "--v 
I  have  not  any  particular  !ff«n*^  '/'*''«  *^«c^a'e  that 
Phfa«e,  word/ o?  letter  Lfhf"?  ^^  ^°^  Particular 
'^ntten  to  pJease  myL  ?  in!i  ''•^'''t  *^*''-  '  ha^e 
others,  and  for  a  love  nf  fe    "^    '?,  ^ope«  to   pleal! 

TOelf,  nor  othe,^,  nor  ^^etftr-  1^  {  "^^t^*'  ptt 
>•  Phraseology  ?    '  °*"  *«*  '^^^^  of  what  conseqSe^ 

not  «;:^S/t  :S  ??  ''^^^""^  that  all  Work, 
hut  this  is  not  ftir  to  "°*^  "P°°  '^^^r  begetteSi 
versation  of  some  s^r  tanTtn'  ?"''*  ^"«tTe  c^^^ 

=r^-  the\5ilj»  fe'^^^^^^^  r; 
a^wts-^L^^e?-^^-"^^^^^^^    ^ 

own  affairs  in  eveVpoinro/'°°°*  ^*JP  «««i°^'  our 
«all  my  dedication  Vchlt^L^^'^-^'^^^^'i  >n?  one 
«  foUoweth  ;  •  Were  I  1  w  *°^  *^«*^*«d  I  aJswer 
Book  dedicated  to  me  •  '"^'  "''  ^  '^ould  UkTl 
Tbtonmouth, 


PREFACE 


Knowino  within  myself  the  manner  in  which  this 
Poem  has  been  produced,  it  is  not  without  a  feelinir 
of  regret  that  I  make  it  public. 

What  manner  1  mean,  will  be  quite  clear  to  the 
reader,  who  must  soon  perceive  great  inexperience, 
immaturity,  and  every  error  denoting  a  feverish 
attempt,  rather  than  a  deed  accomplished.  The  two 
first  books,  and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible 
are  not  of  such  completion  as  to  warrant  their  pass- 
ing the  press ;  nor  should  they  if  I  thought  a  year's 
castigation  would  do  them  any  good  ;— it  will  not  : 
the  foundations  are  too  sandy.  It  is  just  that  this 
youngster  should  die  away  :  a  sad  thought  for  me,  if 
I  had  not  some  hope  that  while  it  is  dwindling  I  may 
«>«  plotting,  and  fitting  myself  for  verses  fit  to  live. 

This  may  be  speaking  too  presumptnously,  and  may 
deserve  a  punishment :  but  no  feeling  man  will  be 
forward  to  inflict  it :  he  will  leave  me  alone,  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  not  a  fiercer  hell  than  the 
failure  in  a  great  object  This  is  not  written  with 
the  least  atom  of  purpose  to  forestall  criticisms  of 
course,  but  from  the  desire  I  have  to  conciliate  men 
who  are  competent  to  look,  and  who  do  look  with  a 
zealous  eye,  to  the  honour  of  English  literature. 

1  he  imagination  of  a  boy  is  healthy,  and  the  mature 
imagination  of  a  man  is  healthy ;  but  there  is  a  space 
of  life  between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the 
character  undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the 
ambition  thick-sighted :  thence  proceeds  mawkishness, 
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of'rnt'lV^T/^^^^  those  .en  I  .,^, 

pa^ej.  ^  ^^  »°  »o'ng  over  the  foUoJrin  J 

ne»8:   for  f  wish^  t^^^^ff'  ""'^  <»""ed  it,  brVht! 
fare^rell.  °  **  ^^^  once  more,  before  I  b  |  it 
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BOOK  I 

A  THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  : 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 

Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darken'd  ways 

Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  all. 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  awav  the  pall 

From  our  dark  spirits.     Such  the  sun,  the  moon 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon      ' 

For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 

With  the  green  world  they  live  in ;  and  clear  rill* 

That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 

'Gainst  the  hot  season ;  the  mid-forest  brake. 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  bloo&is  : 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 

M"e  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead  ; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read : 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
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And  run  in  m.",  /f  ,^"f  "•"  "«  J""  niw, 
About  old  fore'^.  .S,"  y'-nsMl  hue      ' 
It.  delict,  arber'-Int.i'"',''."'"-  trail, 
Bri-*  ion,.  incr^U^f  ^?,t  ""i^  J*"' 

^t '^'^t''th^T° '^^^^^^^^ 

Before  the  daisies  w.?     -i    P"  '°  ""te. 
Hid.  in  deep  hSr  a'lli""""''''  "'I  -hit., 
Hnra  about  globes  of  A        "','"'  tie  bee. 

P  may  no  wintrv  se^n  t     "^  """'• 
See  it  half.finisPd     k  ?',  ^™  »'"'  boarv, 

I^VeJaV'tht^ht"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
JT-ere  let  it.  tru„pe't""l,lo/i^°™«?V, 
My  uncertain  path'^^ith  J^C,  r^'''  ^"^ 
E".'7  on-ard,  tbor„„^h«Jre'r.'tV,™J  ""' 

^•^  tile  moist  earth  fed 
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Su  plenteousljr  all  weed-hiddeu  routa 

Into  o'erhatunn^  boughii,  and  precious  fruita. 

And  it  had  gloomy  shades,  seauester'd  deep, 

Where  no  man  went ;  and  If  from  shepherd's  keep 

A  lamb  vtray'd  far  a-down  those  inmost  frlens, 

Never  airain  saw  he  the  happy  pens 

Whither  his  brethren,  bleatln^^  with  content. 

Over  the  hills  at  every  night-fall  went. 

Among  the  shepherds  'twas  believed  ever, 

That  not  one  fleecy  lamb  which  thus  did  sever 

From  the  white  flock,  but  pas^'d  unworried 

By  an^  wolf,  or  pard  with  trying  head. 

Until  It  came  to  some  unfooted  plains 

Where  fed  the  herds  of  Pan  :  ay,  great  his  gains 

Who  thus  one  lamb  did  lose.    Paths  there  were  many, 

Winding  through  palmy  fern,  and  rushes  fenny. 

And  iv^  banks  ;  aU  leading  pleasantly 

To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  could  only  see 

Stems  thronging  all  around  between  the  swell 

Of  tuft  and  slanting  branches  :  who  could  tell 

The  freshness  of  the  space  of  heaven  above. 

Edged  round  with  dark  tree-tops?  through  which  a 

dove 
Would  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  would  move  across  the  blue. 

Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newlv;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  fairy  phantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve. 
And  BO  the  dawned  light  in  pomp  receive. 
For  'twas  the  morn :  Apollo  s  upward  fire 
Made  every  eastern  cloud  a  silvery  pyre 
Of  brightness  so  unsullied,  that  therein 
A  melancholy  spirit  well  might  win 
Oblivion,  and  melt  out  his  essence  fine 
Into  the  winds ;  rain-scented  eglantine 
Gave  temperate  sweets  to  that  wtll-wooing  sun : 
The  lark  was  lost  in  him  ;  cold  springs  had  run 
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Witi  a  (ilnt  brmtK  „f       ■  '  "*"  ""re  rated 

nU'd  out  Ito  r^.    "'^°l,";'"f'  "'■tel'  even  then 
Wthin  .  liSte"  j:i,«Jj«' -ay  .gaio. 

Its  airy  gweJlinJ^     -^^   °  '*  ^^^e 

talcing  »"e78,--ere   their  death,  o%r. 

•""^^  """"»""  of  the  loneJy  sea. 

Fair  faces  and  a  ?u.h  /f  '  *^®'®  ^^immer-d  Ii<rbt 
Plainer  and  plainer  »>,  ?^""«°t«  white,  ^^ 
Into  the  wrdSt  allp.  ^r'"^',  *'"  «*  ^ast 

%  soul ;  that  ^n, "  i"'***?*^^  "°'new 
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A  crowd  of  shepherdi  with  as  lunburnt  look* 

Ai  may  be  read  of  in  Arcadian  books  ; 

Such  aa  tat  litteniniir  round  Apollo's  pipe, 

When  the  great  deity,  for  earth  too  ripe. 

Let  his  divinity  o'erflowing  die 

Id  music,  through  the  vales  of  Thessaly : 

Some  idly  trail'd  their  sheep-hooks  on  the  ground, 

And  some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound 

With  ebon-tipped  flutes :  close  after  these. 

Now  coming  from  beneath  the  forest  trees, 

A  venerable  priest  full  suherly 

Begirt,  with  ministering  looks  :  alway  his  eye 

Steadfast  upon  the  matted  turf  he  kept, 

And  after  him  his  sacred  vestments  swept. 

From  his  right  hand  there  swung  a  vase,  milk-white. 

Of  mingled  wine,  out-sparkling  generous  light ; 

And  in  his  left  he  held  a  basket  full 

Of  all  sweet  herbs  that  searching  eve  could  cull : 

Wild  thyme,  and  valley-lilies  whiter  still 

^an  Leda's  love,  and  cresses  from  the  rill. 

His  a^ed  head,  crowned  with  beechen  wreath. 

Seem  d  like  a  poll  of  ivy  in  the  teeth 

Of  winter  hoar.     Then  came  another  crowd 

Of  shepherds,  lifting  in  due  time  aloud 

Their  share  of  the  ditty.     After  them  appear'd, 

Up-follow'd  by  a  multitude  that  rear'd 

Their  voices  to  the  clouds,  a  fair-wrought  car. 

Easily  rolling,  so  as  scarce  to  mar 

The  freedom  of  three  steeds  of  dapple  brown ; 

hT»o  stood  therein  did  seem  of  great  renown 

Among  the  throng.     His  youth  was  fullv  blown, 

Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown ; 

And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 

A  chieftain  king's  :  beneath  his  breast,  half  bare. 

Was  hung  a  silver  bugle,  and  between 

His  nervy  knees  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 

A  smile  was  on  his  countenance  ;  he  seem'd 

JTo  common  lookers-on,  like  one  who  dream 'd 

Of  idleness  in  groves  Elysian  : 

But  there  were  some  who  feelingly  could  scan 
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A  lurking  trouble  in  his  nether  lip 
T?i."l*l!*^°*^*'°**™~  *^«  reins  fJould  slip 

I^H  t^*'^'/*^"^?  ^•^'^^  •  ^^^  would  They  siiTh 
And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlets'  cry,     ^  ^ 

Of  logs  piled  solemnly.-Ah,  welU^ay/' 

Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine  away  ' 

Soon  the  assembly,  in  a  circle  ranged. 
Stood  sjlent  round  the  shrine :  each  look  was  chanired 
To  sudden  veneration  :  women  meek  ^"^ 

Beckon  d  their  sons  to  silence ;  while  each  cheek 
Of  virgin  bloom  paJed  gently  for  slight  fear 
Endymion  too,  without  a  forest  peef 
Stood,  wan  and  pale,  and  with  an  awed  face 
Among  his  brothers  of  the  mountain  chase    ' 
In  midst  of  all   the  venerable  priest 
£:yed  them  with  joy  from  greatest  to  the  least 
And,  after  lifting  up  his  aged  hands,  ' 

TJius  spake  he :  '  JVfen  of  Latmos  !  shepherd  bands 
Whose  care  it  is  to  guard  a  thousand  flocks 
Whether  descended  from  beneath  the  rockV 
1  Qat  overtop  your  mountains ;  whether  coma 

S  W*^r  "'T  *^P'P«  '^  never  d^mbT 

RlnlT/  »^i,*T^"u°,^  *^^''°«'  '^^ere  sweet  air  stirs 

Si/,  1     ^*^"l>^*^^'  """^  ''^^'^  prickly  fuie" 

S?KKi    r  •  ^^}.^  '  •*''  y^^  ^^«««  precious  charw 
Nibble  their  fill  at  ocean's  very  marge,  ^ 

Whose  mellow  reeds  are  touch'd  withwunds  forlorn 
By  the  dim  echoes  of  old  Triton's  hora  : 
Mothers  and  wives  !  who  day  by  day  prepare 
The  scrip,  with  needments,  for  the  mSuntein  air  • 
And  aU  ye  gentle  girls  who  foster  up  ' 

Ldderless  lambs,  and  in  a  little  cup 
Will  put  choice  honev  for  a  favour'd  youth  • 
Yea,  every  one  attend  !  for  in  good  truth     * 
Uur  vows  are  wanting  to  our  great  god  Pan. 
Are  not  our  lowing  heifers  sleeker  than 
XNigat-swoIlen  m.ushrooms?    Ar«  nnt  n,,^  ».:j      i- 
8p«kl«i  with  co„„,l.«  fl.ec.1r  fli™  LT«i£*™ 
Orc.n-d  ov.r  April',  lap?    jjo  ho,img^^'  '"" 
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Sickeni  our  fearful  ewes ;  and  we  have  had 
Great  bounty  from  Endyniion  our  lord. 
The  earth  is  glad  :  the  merry  lark  has  pour  d 
His  early  song  against  von  breezy  sky,     ^ 
That  spreads  so  clear  o  er  our  solemnity. 

Thus  ending,  on  the  shrine  he  heap'd  a  spire 
Of  teeming  sweets,  enkindling  sacred  fire ; 
Anon  he  stain'd  the  thick  and  spongy  sod 
With  wine,  in  honour  of  the  shepherd-god. 
Now  while  the  earth  was  drinking  it,  and  while 
Bay  leaves  were  crackling  in  the  fragrant  pile, 
And  gummy  frankincense  was  sparkling  bright 
'Neatii  smothering  parsley,  and  a  hazy  light 
Spread  greyly  eastward,  thus  a  chorus  sang : 

*  O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks,  and  overshadoweth 
Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness ; 
Who  lovest  t».  see  the  hamadryads  dress 
Their  ruffled  locks  where  meeting  hazels  darken ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost  sit,  and  hearken 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds — 
In  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth, 
Bethinking  thee,  how  melancholy  loth 
Thou  wast  to  lose  fair  Syrinx — do  thou  now. 
By  thy  love's  milky  brow  ! 
By  all  the  trembling  mazes  that  she  ran. 
Hear  us,  great  Pan  ! 

*0  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles. 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirt  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms  :  O  thou,  to  whom 
Broad-leaved  fig-trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage ;  yellow-girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
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TJeir  fairest-blossom'd  bean,  and  poppied  corn  • 
The  chuckW  linnet  its  five  young  Kn        * 

T?e£  SSS  '*'°^°*"  *  P*"^"?  butterflies 

A^ft/Ztlf.^''^  I  y***  ^^^  fresh-budding  year 
All  Its  completions— be  quickly  near.  ^ 

'  Tbou,  to  wLom  every  faun  and  satvr  flies 

S  r"'?fjr^*^ '  '^^^^^^  *«  «"»  "rise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half-sleeping  fit  • 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit       ^^      ' 
1  o  save  poor  lambkins  from  tne  eagle's  maw  • 
Or  by  mysterious  enticement  dra-T  ' 

Bewilder  d  shepherds  to  their  path  again : 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  tfee  fro^y  main 
And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  sheUs    ^  ' 

*  or  thee  to  tumble  into  Naiads'  cells 

Ort£?^^'iu^'''  ^^^^  "*  ^«i'  out-peeping; 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping 
^e  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  th^e  cfown 

Bv  i^ll'^^'^iJ'^-^PP^^^'  ''''^  fi'-<'ones  brown- 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  rinff 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  king  '  ^' 

'  O  Hearkener  to  the  loud-clapping  shears 
WhJe  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peis' 
A  ram  goes  bleating ;  Winder  of  the  horn 
W^en  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn 

ToTeen  off  mS*r'°'*  t^f '-  'ound  ourTrms, 
10  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms  • 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds      ' 
AnH  wS*®  a;8wooning  over  hollow  grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  mooS  :  ' 

Dread  opener  of  the  mysterious  doors 
leading  to  universal  knowledge-see. 
Great  son  of  Dryope,  ' 

Tlie  many  that  are  come  to  pay  tl  nr  vow. 
With  leaves  about  their  brows  » 
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'  Be  still  the  unimaginable  lodge 
For  solitary  thinkings  ;  such  as  dodge 
Conception  to  the  very  bourne  of  heaven. 
Then  leave  the  naked  brain :  be  still  the  leaven 
That  spreading  in  this  dull  and  clodded  earth. 
Gives  It  a  touch  ethereal — a  new  birth  : 
Be  still  a  symbol  of  immensity ; 
A  firmament  reflected  in  a  sea ; 
An  element  filling  the  space  between ; 
An  unknown — but  no  more  :  we  humbly  screen 
With  uplift  hands  our  foreheads,  lowly  bending, 
And  giving  out  a  shout  most  heaven-rending. 
Conjure  thee  to  receive  our  humble  Psean, 
Upon  thy  Mount  Lycean  !' 

Even  while  they  brought  the  burden  to  a  close, 
A  shout  from  the  whole  multitude  arose, 
That  linger'd  in  the  air  like  dying  rolls 
Of  abrupt  thunder,  when  Ionian  shoals 
Of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine. 
Meantime,  on  shady  levels,  mossy  fine. 
Young  companies  nimbly  began  dancing 
To  the  swift  treble  pipe,  and  humming  string. 
Ay,  those  fair  living  forms  swam  heavenly 
To  tunes  forgotten — out  of  memory  : 
Fair  creatures  !    whose   young  children's   children 

bred 
ThermopylsB  its  heroes — not  yet  dead, 
But  in  old  marbles  ever  beautiful. 
High  genitors,  unconscious  did  they  cull 
Time's  sweet  firstfruits — they  danced  to  weariness, 
And  then  in  quiet  circles  did  they  press 
The  hillock  turf,  and  caught  the  latter  end 
Of  some  strange  history,  potent  to  send 
A  young  mind  from  its  bodily  tenement. 
Or  they  might  watch  the  quoit-pitchers,  intent 
On  either  side ;  pitying  the  sad  death 
Of  Hyacinthus,  when  the  cruel  breath 
Of  Zephyr  slew  him, — Zephyr  penitent. 
Who  now,  ere  Phoebus  mounts  the  firmament. 
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Fondle*  the  flower  amid  the  sobbing  rain 
The  archers  too,  upon  a  wider  uiain 
?«jd«  thf  ^^athery'^whizzin/o/Shaft 

B^iSV""  *^»"^'°'  bowftrini?  anS^;  raft 
Branch  down  sweeping  from  .  tall  wh  too 

And  frant,    ^^^  oftSelyXr  ""*  "''"''""^  ^°^ 

W  .  lost  thinAo^  Ter  paT/Sr"^  '°°^- 
And  very,  very  deadlines^  di^ij' 

After  the  Argonauts,  in  blind  amaze 
ToMjng  about  on  Neptune's  reS^ava 
Until,  from  the  horizon's  vaulted  sTdr^' 
TT^ere  shot  a  jfolden  splendour  far  an4  wiH« 
^tSluTvet^^Tf  C"  PoutingroJ^Jette 

Aheavenly  beacon  in  their  dreary  wlje 

•  vr         ^   fndymion  and  the  aired  DriP«/  ^ 

WiST**7°f  i^"  P*»*«°*  '^le  of  fate 
A  world  ofotherunguess'd  offices.  ' 
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Anon  they  wander'd,  by  divine  conversej 

Into  Elysiun* ;  vjing  to  rehearse 

Each  one  his  own  anticipated  bliss. 

One  felt  heart-certain  that  he  could  not  miss 

His  quick-f  one  love,  among  fair  bitoss^yui'd  boughs. 

Where  every  zephyr-sigh  pouts,  and  endows 

Her  lips  with  music  for  the  welcoming. 

Another  wish'd,  'mid  that  et«»v   il  spnng, 

To  meet  his  rosy  child,  with  feathery  sails. 

Sweeping,  eye-earnestly,  through  almond  vales  : 

Who,  suddenly,  should  stoop  through  the  smooth 

wind. 
And  with  the  balmiest  leaves  his  temples  bind ; 
And,  ever  after,  through  those  regions  be 
His  messenger,  his  little  Mercury. 
Some  were  athirst  in  soul  to  see  again 
Their  feilow-huntsmen  o'er  the  wide  champaign 
In  times  long  past ;  to  sit  with  them,  and  talk 
Of  all  the  chances  in  their  earthly  walk ; 
Comparing,  joyfully,  their  plenteous  stores 
Of  happiness,  to  when  upon  the  moors. 
Benighted,  close  they  huddled  from  the  cold. 
And  shared  their  famish  d  scrips.     Thus  all  out-told 
Their  fond  imaginations, — saving  hin. 
Whose  eyelids  curtain'd  up  their  jewels  dim, 
Endymion  :  yet  hourly  had  he  striven 
To  hide  the  cankering  venom,  that  had  riven 
His  fainting  recoIlDctions.     Now  indeed 
His  senses  had  swoon'd  off:  he  d  '         heed 
The  sudden  silence,  or  the  whispero  xow. 
Or  the  old  eyes  dissolving  at  his  woe, 
Or  anxious  calls,  or  close  of  trembling  palms. 
Or  maiden's  sigh,  that  grief  itself  embalms ; 
But  in  the  self-same  fixed  trance  lie  kept. 
Like  one  who  on  the  earth  had  never  stept. 
Ay,  even  as  dead-still  as  a  marble  man. 
Frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian. 

VVho  whispers  him  so  pantingly  and  close? 
Peona,  his  sweet  sister  :  of  aU  those. 
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His  friends,  che  dearsflt.     H...1.1. 

And  breathed  .  sisTe  "  «,  ""J^°»  "*^"!:  '*"•  »«i«» 
A  »:^ij'  ""tori  sorrow  to  DersuariM 

Alon^  a  path  between  two  lltda  .^«  ' 

With  „%rb*„^,srate 

XtleT*1  "^'.''•"'f  «^*»>«  *"•"  and  sky 
Po  nSS  1?  i^^d  ^**''^°?  *^*'-«  hard  by,  ^' 
1  omted  Its  beak  over  the  fringed  ban£  • 

And'  5?^r4a»th'Tb*;  r  '-^^^^^^^^^^ 


-^''.^Sii{^°pV''*^^^^^       light 

re  nested  was  an  nrK^.,:  -L...-"* 


Into 


Where  nestid^l^r^^bZ^ovrU 

By  many  a  summer's  silent  fingerJny  • 

To  whose  cool  bosom  she  was  used  to'brin* 

And  minstrel  memories  of  times  gone  by7' 

Un^«?if  T  ^^""^^^  F^''^  *o  see  him  laid 
l^der  her  favourite  Bower's  quiet  shade 

!?*'•"'«  ""Pt  "pon  bin,,  i,  h.d  ^eit 
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Windingl^  by  it,  m>  the  quiet  maid 

Held  her  in  peace :  bo  that  a  whiHpering  blade 

Of  gra88,  a  wailful  f^nat,  a  bee  bustling 

Down  in  the  blue-bellH,  or  a  wreu  lif^ht  rustling 

Amont;  tere  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be  heard. 

O  magic  sleep  !  O  comfortable  bird. 
That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth  !  O  unconfiued 
Restraint !  imprison'd  T.berty  !  great  key 
To  golden  palaces,  strange  minstreliiy. 
Fountains  grotesque,  new  trees,  bespangled  cave«, 
Echoing  grottoes,  full  of  tumbling  waves 
And  moonlight ;  ay,  to  all  the  mazy  world 
Of  silvery  enchantment  ! — who,  upfurl'd 
Beneath  thy  drowsy  wing  a  triple  hour. 
But  renovates  and  lives  ? — Thus,  in  the  bower, 
£ndymion  wati  calm'd  to  life  again. 
Opening  his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain. 
He  said  :  *  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom  :  thou  art  as  a  dove 
Trembling  its  closed  eyes  and  sleeked  wiogs 
About  me ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
As  do  those  brighter  drops  that  twinkling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes, — the  very  home  and  haunt 
Of  sisterly  affection.     Can  I  want 
Av.^ht  else,  aught  nearer  heaven,  than  such  tears : 
^  vt  dry  them  up,  in  bidding  hence  all  fears 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.     No,  I  will  once  more  raise 
My  voice  upon  the  mountain-heights ;  once  more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar  : 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loll 
Around  the  breathed  boar  :  again  I  '11  poll 
The  fair-grown  yew-tree,  for  a  chosen  bow  ; 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  getting  low, 
Again  I  '11  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrushes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.     So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet ! 
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And.  if  thy  luU  i«  here,  loftly  entreat 
My  .oul  to  keep  in  it.  resolvJd  couSi' 

SkIJTIT*  ''•°°''  *"  '*••''•  ■•>^e>'  «»'rce 

Shut  her  pure  BorrowHlrouB  with  riad  exAl.im 

Than  Dnrope*.  lone  lullin,f  of  her  child  • 
And  nothing  .inre  ha-  floated  in  the  .fr' 

Went  "J5hJ  'YT-     t^^'^^y  »«"•  i°«"ence  rare 
For  .5in^    !uS;  V*'u°"«^^  *^«  ^'•"'•'el''  hand  • 
T^e  ouicv'/n'^.^.l^'P*''^«'"P^«i-^  «he  spann'd 
Endvm  ni'      '?'u  "  '^""^^  '^'n  'hou^h  Bhe  saw 

^etore  the  di  ep  intoxjcation. 
«ut  soon  ihe  came,  with  sudden  burst   unon 
Her  Mlf-pos8e88ion-swun,-  the  lui  alidT 
Tf.*T°'?^-^  f  *^  ••  '»'«'»'«^  'ti*  vaTu  to  hide 

Tht  Jl  ?i,/,T  "P**°  *  messa^  sent  ? 

Something  more  high  perplexing  TthTface ! ' 

An^d°^'?li?'tS' V*  ^''\  ^\Vre^'A  her  hand, 
And  n^rt,  •  °"  SO  pale,  who  wast  so  bland 

Tall  ^.7?  '°  T  "**^«''«  •'     Wo'^  i^  this  ? 

WrouX^li^y^^l?,:*  SSe^^^ 

Or  more  complete^o^Te^wS  utt"°'^  "^^^"^'^^ 

^bitipn  .8  no  sluggard  :  'tis  no  prize. 

That  toiling  years  would  put  within  my  grasp. 
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To»t  I  have  ligh'd  for :  with  lo  deadl7  gMp 

No  man  e'er  panted  for  a  mortal  love. 

So  all  have  let  my  heavier  in^ef  above 

Tlieie  thinp'  which  happen.    Rightly  have  they  done 

I,  who  still',  sw  the  horiiontal  »un 

Heave  hit  broad  shoulder  o'er  the  edge  of  the  world) 

Out-facing  Lucifer,  and  then  had  hurl'd 

My  ipear  aloft,  as  signal  for  the  chase — 

I,  who,  for  very  sport  of  heart,  would  race 

With  my  own  steed  from  Araby  ;  pluck  down 

A  vulture  from  his  towery  perching ;  frown 

A  lion  into  growling,  loth  retire — 

To  lose,  at  once,  allmy  toil-breeding  fire, 

And  sink  thus  low  !  but  I  will  ease  my  breast 

Of  secret  grief,  here  in  this  bowery  nest. 

'  This  river  does  not  see  the  naked  sky, 
Till  it  begins  to  progress  silverly 
Around  ^e  western  border  of  the  wood. 
Whence,  froip  a  certain  spot,  its  winding  flood 
Seems  at  the  distance  like  a  crescent  moon  : 
And  'n  that  nook,  the  very  pride  of  June, 
Had  I  been  used  to  pass  my  weary  eves ; 
Tbe  rather  for  the  sun  unwilling  leaves 
So  dear  a  picture  of  his  sovereign  power. 
And  I  could  witness  his  most  kingly  hour. 
When  he  doth  tighten  up  the  golden  reins, 
And  paces  leisurely  down  amber  plains 
His  snorting  four.     Now  when  his  chariot  last 
Its  beams  against  the  zodiac-lion  cast. 
There  blossom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed 
Of  sacred  dittany,  and  poppies  red  : 
At  which  I  wonder'd  greatly,  knowing  well 
That  but  one  night  h^  wrought  this  flowery  spell ; 
And,  sitting  down  close  by,  began  to  muse 
^Vhat  i'  alight  mean.    Perhaps,  thought  I,  Morpheus, 
In  passing  here,  his  owlet  pinions  shook ; 
Or,  it  may  be,  >re  matron  Night  uptook 
Her  el>on  urn,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth. 
Had  dipp'd  his  rod  in  it :  such  garland  we<iltb 
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U^n  Z'!!^  i"*"""^?  f^"""^^'     Th"»  on  I  thought 
J/ntil  my  head  wai  dizzr  and  distrauffht      *"°"^"*» 

Moreover,  throu^rh  the^dancinTpTpX  rtol. 
A  bre6t«  moat  .oftlj  lulling  to  nfr  mu?- 
And  shaping  vision.  .11  aho^ut  m^^^ii'^t ' 
S.  wteKl'"*^"'  '"**  »»""^  of  .pang  7  light  • 

And  then  I  fellSeeV"  AC:^'lZr''''' 

And  trarelhng  mj  eye,  until  the  doo^ 

Spreadmg  imaginary  pinion.  Wide         ' 

I^  ?'Pr*'*°*^J''  ^^^^  «t«"  began  to  glide 
^    (?'f  "''^y.  before  my  ealer  vW  •     ' 
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A(?aiii  1  look'd,  tnd,  O  ye  deitief, 

Who  from  Olympus  watch  our  destiniM  ! 

\l'heDci^  that  completed  form  of  all  completencM  ? 

Whence  came  that  high  perfection  of  all  aweetness . 

Speak,  itnbbom  earth,  and  tell  me  where,  O  where 

Halt  ihon  a  lymbol  of  her  golder  hair? 

Not  oat-aheavet  drooping  in  thf    /estern  lun  ; 

Not— thy  Boft  hand,  fair  aiater     'et  me  shun 

Such  follying  before  thee— yet   ae  had. 

Indeed,  locks  bright  enough  to  make  me  mad  ; 

And  they  were  simply  gordian'd  up  and  braided, 

Learing,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 

Her  pearl  r  and  ears,  white  neck,  and  orbed  brow  ; 

The  which  were  blended  in,  1  know  not  how. 

With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes. 

Blush-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  faintest  sighs. 

That,  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  clings 

And  playt  about  its  fancy,  till  the  stings 

Of  human  neighbourhood  envenom  all. 
Unto  what  awful  power  shall  I  call  ? 

To  what  high  fane?— Ah  !  see  her  hovering  feet. 

More  bluely  vein'd,  more  soft,  more  whitely  sweet 

Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she  rose 

From  out  her  cradle  shb        The  wir    ou'blows 

Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion ; 

'Tis  blue,  and  ovef-spangled  w  ith  a  t  ..iion 

Of  little  eyes,  as  though  tliou  wcrt  to  shed, 

Over  the  dark^t,  lushest  blu»-*>ell  bed, 

Handfiils  of  daisies."  ~*  Endyu  ina,  how  strange  ! 

Dream  within  dreau. .  — *  She  took  an  airy  range, 

And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  very  maid, 

Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afraid. 

And  press'd  me  by  the  hand :  Ah  !  'twas  too  much ; 

Methought  I  fainted  at  the  charmed  touch. 

Yet  held  my  recollection,  even  as  one 

Who  dives  three  fathoms  where  the  waters  run 

Gurgling  in  beds  of  coral :  for  anon, 

I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 

WTiere  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth. 

And  eagles  struggle  with  th»  buffeting  north 
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'^t^^TJtt^P',  meteor-stone;- 
Soon,  J?it  .^m'd   we  te^^  ^kf. 

Such  as  aye  muJter  wherfirt  T^mtfr*'**^  ^  ', 
Huge  dens  and  cavern,  in  f  ^     ™?  ^*«  scoop'd 
There  hoUoir  sounds  arn?  ^'"^"^ta'n's  «de :  ^ 
To  faint  once  mor^VSLT^  ^°^V"^^'^ 
iC  distracted;  madly  SrdTS""^  ''^''~ 

%  e;::^rnrtotiri  <^'''  ^^ve 

To  take  ind^ZhJSv^'  t^  ^was  to  livl. 

Of  kind  .ndSnaJ^i^J  fr°";  the  gold  fount 

The  moment.7br.om1  ^^eSt  trT'  """^  "^^^^ 
A  second  aeU  that  each^^tl^  ^^^  ?*'  ««em'd 
And  plunder'd  of  its  Tn»^^u,*  ''^  '"edeem'd 

Ah,  <fesperate^„o;Sl  rf  ev^^^^^^^^ 
Her  very  cheek  against  nf  J      ^*'*''  *°  P'^ss 
And,  atlthat  moS  feKr5"*^>' 
Into  a  warmer  air  •  -  ""^  ^°*^y  d^P 

Our  feet  wrj:,'Si,%7-f -ore, 

Of  newest  joys  upon  tha7!lD      s  *'*  •''**  "^^''^ 
A  scent  of  violets^  .nWki     P*     Sometimes 
Ifiter'd  around  u;f°twr'°^  ^'"»"' 
Made  delicate  from  a  1  thfte  fl?'^  'f\V 
And  once,  above  th*  1!»         ;"°'^®'  bells,— 

An  arch  fice  p::p^d!llf  ?)1°,"  T'' 

i'    pa,     *"  ""^ead  as  I  guess'd. 

K«l<><!ti  upon  ,  ikm'""]*""*''  "«  "ttie  beam 
Fell  into  ffiiS',"''' ">:?";««»  ''■■Mm 
•*Dd  10  it  ,„  SS7^""»  t";'''!  "loep. 
A  ireful  ZkngtLV^t  "•;?' 
And  op  I  .tarted  •  AI,  I    "y."?''"*  ear., 

'    """"  "«  poppies  liunj 
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Dew-dabbled  on  their  stalks,  the  ouzel  sung 

A  heavy  dittj,  and  the  sullen  day 

Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away, 

With  leaden  looks  :  the  solitary  breeze 

Bluster'd,  and  slept,  and  its  wild  self  did  teaze 

With  wayward  melancholy ;  and  I  thought, 

Mark  me,  Peona  !  that  sometimes  it  brought 

Faint  fare-thee-wells,  and  sigh-shrilled  adieus  !— 

Away  I  wander'd— all  the  pleasant  hues 

Of  heaven  and  earth  had  faded  :  deepest  shades 

Were  deepest  dungeons ;  heaths  and  sunny  gladei 

Were  full  of  pestilent  light ;  our  taintless  rills 

Seem'd  sooty,  and  o'erspread  with  upturn'd  gilla 

Of  dying  fish ;  the  vermeil  rose  had  blown 

In  frightful  scarlet,  and  its  thorns  outgrown 

Like  spiked  aloe.     If  an  innocent  bird 

Before  my  heedless  footsteps  stirr'd,  and  stirr'd 

In  little  journeys,  I  beheld  in  it 

A  disguised  demon,  missioned  to  knit 

My  soul  with  under  darkness ;  to  entice 

My  stumblings  down  some  monstrous  precipice : 

Therefore  I  eager  follow'd,  and  did  curse 

The  disappointment.     Time,  that  aged  nurse, 

R«ck'd  me  to  patience.     Now,  thank  gentle  heaven 

These  things,  with  all  their  comfortings,  are  given 

To  my  down-sunken  hours,  and  with  thee, 

Sweet  sister,  help  to  stem  the  ebbine  sea 

Of  weary  life.' 

Thus  ended  he,  and  both 
Sat  silent :  for  the  maid  was  very  loth 
To  answer ;  feeling  well  that  breathed  words 
Would  all  be  lost,  unheard,  and  vain  as  swords 
Against  the  enchased  crocodile,  or  leaps 
Of  grasshoppers  against  the  sun.     She  weeps. 
And  wonders ;  struggles  to  devise  some  blame 
To  put  on  such  a  look  as  would  say.  Shame 
wi  this  poor  iceaknesa  !  but,  for  all  her  strife. 
She  could  as  soon  have  crush'd  away  the  life 
From  a  sick  dove.     At  length,  to  break  the  pause, 
^he  said  with  trembling  chance :  '  Is  this  the  cause? 
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Sin"-     y**!'*"'*"^"?*,  and  sad.  alas! 
^pst  like  a  ■ojournm^  demi-god,  and  leave 
N^bSLm  S*  »>-P-«trin^,  should  achieve 
Smgmg  alone,  and  fearfuIly,«how  the  blood 
He  knlVn"?^  ?*"^ '  "°'^  ^'^'^  >•«  used  to  strav 
Ifany  said  'twas  love :  and  yet  'twas  love  •  ^' 

What  cou  d  it  be  but  love  ?    How  aVin^tdove 

The«nTlehi'^^^  *°*^  ''L""'  that  love  doth  scathe 
ine  gentle  heart,  as  northern  blasts  ilo  roses  • 

Wi?h  ^f1*^"  ^f"""  °^^^'  ««'»  life  closes         ' 
W.th  s,gh8.  and  au  alas  I-Endymion  ! 

A^^on^thr    ^«  ^'•""JPet''  mouth.-anon 
Among  the  winds  at  lar?e-that  all  may  hearken  • 

I  wtiSfaAd '/r  '^'  *"T^^  heaven,  dYrkeT"  ' 
Pi7?.!i  •      '*°*''  "^'*'"  '^«  «"^er  lakes 
Pictured  m  western  cloudiness,  that  takes 

mLT^^T""  ^^f^"^**  ''^'^'^^  and  bryht  ;,id  sands 
wS  L*""*  *''**^^  *°^  a^'ber-frettfd  stands        ' 

And  tnwf  *^  r""'"/  °'«'-  *^«">*  paJa<^e« 
Mv  D  rrnt"!!  *"''?^'*'-^°»^d  i  so  tease 

fnt/f^n      *  '^?^''  J'®*'*"^®  '  ''O"^  not  mount 

GrrfiS  !  ^':«f*^'"?'  °<'t  the  spider's  shuttle 
Ofa  slllo '"'°°  *'"1"^  within  the  space       ' 
W  a  swallow  ,  nest-door,  could  delay  a  trace 
A  tinting  of  its  quality  :  ho  -  li^ht  ' 

l^ok  d  up :  a  conflicting  of  shame  and  ruth 
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Was  in  hi«  plaited  brow :  yet  his  eyelids 
Widen'd  a  little,  as  when  Zephyr  bids 
A  little  breeze  to  creep  between  the  fans 
Of  careless  butterflies  :  amid  hia  pains 
He  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of  manna-dew, 
Full  palatable  ;  and  a  colour  grew 
Upon  hit  cheek,  while  thus  he  lifeful  spake. 

'  Peona  !  ever  have  I  long'd  to  slake 
My  thirst  for  the  world's  praises :  nothinf^  base. 
No  merely  slumberous  phantasm,  could  unlace 
The  stubborn  canvas  for  mv  voyage  prepared — 
Though  now  'tis  tatter'd  ;  leaving  my  bark  bared 
And  sullenly  drifting  :  yet  my  h^her  hope 
Is  of  too  wide,  too  rainbow-large  a  scope. 
To  fret  at  myriads  of  earthly  wrecks. 
Wherein  lies  happiness?    In  that  which  becks 
Our  ready  minds  to  fellowship  divine, 
A  fellowship  with  essence  ;  till  we  shine, 
Full  alchemized,  and  free  of  space.     Behold 
The  clear  religion  of  heaven  !    Fold 
A  rose-leaf  round  thy  finger's  tapemess. 
And  soothe  thy  lips :  hist !  when  the  airy  stresi 
Of  music's  kiss  impregnates  the  free  winds, 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
^olian  magic  from  their  lucid  wombs : 
Then  old  songs  waken  from  enclouded  tnmbs , 
Old  ditties  sigh  above  their  father's  grave ; 
Ghosts  of  melodious  propbesyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  foot ; 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit. 
Where  long  ago  a  giant  battle  was ; 
And,  from  the  turf,  a  lullaby  doth  pass 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept. 
Feel  we  these  things ! — that  moment  have  we  stept 
Into  a  sort  of  oneness,  and  our  state 
Is  like  a  floating  spirit's.     But  there  are 
Richer  entanglements,  enthralments  far 
More  self-destroying,  leading,  by  degrees, 
To  the  chief  intensity :  the  crown  of  these 
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tdfe  8  self  18  nourish'd  by  its  proner  niS.     ' 
And  we  are  nurtured  like  awli^n& 
Ay  .0  deUciou8  is  the  un^tf^tSd"'- 
That  men,  who  might  have  towered  ik  the  van 
And  w,?*  congregated  world,  to  fan  ^°      ' 

All  cSofl^r  ^^'0"^i^g  step  of  time 
Ail  cAatf  of  custom,  wipe  away  all  slime 
^ft  by  men^ilugs  and  human  serpeX 

W^L^T  '°,^?°,'  *°  '«*  occasion^dfe,  ^' 
WlUst  they  did  sleep  in  love's  Elysium 

Ta  meWmj  pulp,  that  fioj,  would  hav.  bri.rl.t  —  i 
TJ.  earth  it,  dower  of  river,  wood,Ind  ,5,      "'' 
He  m..do«  runnel,,  ruunil,  pebH^tlln^ 
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The  leed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones, 
Tones  ravishment,  or  ravishment  its  sweet, 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ? 

'Now,  if  this  earthly  love  has  power  to  make 
Men's  being  mortal,  immortal ;  to  shake 
Ambition  from  their  memories,  and  brim 
Their  measure  of  content ;  what  merest  whim, 
Seems  all  this  poor  endeavour  after  fame, 
To  one,  who  keeps  within  his  stedfast  aim 
A  love  immortal,  an  immortal  too. 
Look  not  so  wilder'd  ;  for  these  things  are  true. 
And  never  can  be  bom  of  atom.  •; 
That  buzz  about  our  slumbers,  like  brain-flies. 
Leaving  us  fancy-sick.     No,  no,  I  'm  sure. 
My  restless  spirit  never  could  endurs 
To  brood  so  long  upon  one  luxury. 
Unless  it  did,  though  fearfully,  espy 
A  hope  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
My  sayiag}  will  the  less  obscured  seem 
when  T  "  ive  told  thee  how  my  waking  sight 
Has  made  me  scruple  whether  that  same  night 
Vas  pass'd  in  dreaming.     Hearken,  sweet  Peona  .' 
Bevond  tho  matron-temple  of  Latona, 
Which  76  should  see  but  for  these  darkening  boughs. 
Lies  a  deep  hollow,  from  whose  ragged  brows 
Bushes  and  trees  do  lean  all  round  athwart. 
And  mee*  so  nearly,  that  with  wings  outraught, 
And  spreaded  tail,  a  vulture  could  not  glide 
Past  them,  but  he  must  brush  on  every  side. 
Some  moulder'd  steps  lead  into  this  cool  cell. 
Far  as  the  slabbed  margin  of  a  well. 
Whose  patient  level  peeps  its  crystal  eye 
Right  upward,  throigh  the  bushes,  to  the  sky. 
Oft  have  I  brought  thee  flowers,  on  their  stalks  set 
Like  vestal  primroses,  but  dark  velvet 
Edges  them  round,  and  they  have  golden  pits : 
'Twas  there  I  got  them,  from  the  gaps  and  slits 
In  a  mossy  stone,  that  sometimes  was  my  seat. 
When  all  above  wa^  faint  with  mid-day  heat. 
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There  cune  upou  mr  face  in  nll„.  u 

Wreppii  J]  "bf/J/f        '  *'"'  ''»"'»'  """d  flower.. 
«^,pui^  au  Objects  from  my  smother'il  Btu->.»        ' 

Bethiiw  my  spirit  in  .  new  delight  *    ' 

aL'J"*  *  '>"»,»'•'««  honey-feef  of'bUM 

oioggisfijy  by,  ere  more  contentment  awt^rX 
Away  at  once  the  deadly  yeUow  spleen     ^ 
Y«,  thnce  have  I  this  fai^  enchan'tment  seen  ; 
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Once  more  been  tortured  with  renewed  life. 

When  Imst  the  wintry  guslH  gave  over  itrife 

With  the  conqu'iring  sun  of  spring,  and  left  the  skies 

Warm  and  Kdrene,  but  yet  with  moixten'd  eyes 

In  pity  of  the  ishatter'd  infant  budK, — 

That  timo  thou  didst  adorn,  with  amber  studs. 

My  hunting-cap,  because  I  lau^h'd  and  smiled, 

Chatted  with  thee,  and  m.iny  days  exiled 

All  torment  from  my  bre<.st ; — 'twas  even  then, 

Straying  about,  yet,  coo^'d  up  in  the  den 

Of  helplass  discontent, — hurling  my  lance 

Fi'om  place  to  place,  and  following  at  chance. 

At  last,  by  hap,  through  some  young  trees  it  struck. 

And,  plashing  among  bedded  pebbles,  stuck 

In  the  middle  of  a  brook, — whose  silver  ramble 

Down  twenty  little  falls  through  ree<ls  and  bramble, 

Tracing  along,  it  brought  me  to  a  cave. 

Whence  it  ran  brightly  forth,  and  white  did  lave 

The  nether  sides  of  mossy  stones  and  rock,— 

'Mong  which  it  gurf  :ed  blithe  adieus,  to  mock 

Its  own  sweet  grief  at  parting.     Overaead 

Hung  a  lush  screen  of  drooping  weeds,  and  spread 

Thick,  u  to  curtain  up  so^e  wood-nymph's  home. 

"Ah  !  impious  mortal,  whither  do  I  roam  ! " 

Said  I,  low-voiced :  "  Ah,  whither  !    Tis  the  grot 

Of  Proserpine,  when  Hell,  obscure  and  hot. 

Doth  her.  resign  :  and  where  her  tender  hands 

She  dabbles  on  the  cool  and  sluicy  sands ; 

Or  'tis  the  cell  of  Echo,  where  she  sits, 

And  babbles  thorou^'b  silence,  till  her  wits 

Are  gone  in  tender  madness,  and  anon. 

Faints  into  sleep,  with  many  a  dying  tone 

Of  sadness.     O  Uiat  she  would  take  my  vows, 

And  breathe  them  sighingly  among  the  boughs. 

To  sue  her  gentle  ears  for  whose  fair  head, 

Daily,  I  pluck  sweet  flowerets  from  their  bed. 

And  weave  them  dyingly — send  honev-whispers 

Ro'  id  every  leaf,  that  all  those  gentle  lispen 

May  sigh  my  love  unto  her  pitying  ! 

0  charitable  Echo  !  hear,  and  sing 
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TOl  dittj  to  her  !-telI  h,r"_  So  1  .cM 

n?»kf      ""'"irn-'Mm  kisnOT,  or  li»ht  noi.. 

Are  thoie  swift  momentfi  ?    Wkuu     '  '^"?*^« 

Sorrow,  th«  w,7  to  death  ;  but  ^Smal 
^  up  .gainrt  it :  ,«  farewell  Md  ri  iT. 
And  come  instead  den.ore.t  medS    ' 
To  «copy  m.  whollj-,  aod  to  fXn    ' 

^/iJ:^'^;S'o:^'t.XX^,^^^^^ 

aLI^."  °'.f1"'  ""  '»"^'  S  to  find 
W.  of  sifter.  4:?'4,?fef,-,'W'  ""• 

5Jp{ffit^d^r''f.fe'^£^^^^^ 

ay  this  the  sun  is  setting-  •  wp  mn«^  ^i, 

M«,t  some  of  ,„r  nearX'enr'Sh'"^J':,,, 

H...  .tept  int.  the  w't,  .^d  uilncW  from  ?a1.i. 
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O  ROVBRBioir  power  of  love  !     O  jn^'C^ '     O  balm  ! 

All  records,  saving  thine,  come  cool|  and  calm, 

And  shadowy,  through  the  mist  of  passed  years  : 

For  others,  good  or  bad,  hatred  and  tears 

Have  become  indolent ;  but  touching  thine, 

One  sigh  doth  echo,  one  poor  sob  doth  pine. 

One  kiss  brings  honey-dew  from  buried  days. 

The  woes  of  Troy,  towers  sznothering  o'er  their  blaze, 

Stiff-holden  shields,  far-pterciug  spears,  keen  blades, 

Strug(;ling,  and  blood,  and  shrieks — all  dimly  fades 

into  some  backward  corner  of  the  brain ; 

Yet,  in  our  very  souls,  we  feel  amain 

The  close  of  Troilus  and  Cressid  sweet. 

Hence,  pageant  history  !  hence,  gilded  cheat ! 

Swart  planet  in  the  universe  of  deeds  ! 

Wide  sea,  that  one  continuous  murmur  breeds 

Along  the  pebbled  shore  of  memory  ! 

Many  old  rotten-timber'd  boats  there  be 

Upon  thy  vaporous  bosom,  magnified 

To  goodly  vessels ;  many  a  sail  of  pride, 

And  golden-keel'd,  is  left  unlaunch'd  and  dry. 

But  wherefore  this  ?    What  care,  though  owl  did  fly 

About  thf;  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast } 

What  care,  though  striding  Alexander  past 

The  Indus  with  his  Macedonian  numbers  ? 

Though  old  Ulysses  tortured  from  his  slumbers 

The  glutted  Cyclops,  what  care  i* — Juliet  leaning 

Amid  her  window-flowers, — sighing, — weaning 

Tenderly  her  fancy  from  its  maiden  snow, 

Doth  more  avail  than  these  :  the  silver  flow 

Of  Hero's  tears,  the  swoon  of  Imogen, 

Fair  Pa&torella  in  the  bandit's  den. 

Are  things  to  brood  on  with  more  ardency 

Than  the  death-day  of  empires.     Fearfully 

Must  such  conviction  come  upon  his  head. 

Who,  thus  far,  discontent,  has  dared  to  tread, 
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Without  on»  muw'a  .mile,  or  Itiad  bohxt 

Tk.  pOth  of  loV.  Ud  ,,«,,:       But  FMt         ' 

Inching  ^d«..„«i,  i.  5.,  i^^'-<^„ 

w.'-«i;s';-'tt".titt^.l"P7" 

A  golden  butterfly;  upon  whose  wffi  * 

s^SK«|?»^^l^'.ud. 

Hi.  U„b.'^7.„^;»i'^«'.  .alien  b«d. 

Defied  to  tm.  it  iii  .h".'  ,^1'  .^"i^«  •"" 

It  seem  d  he  flew  th«  ■«.»«  .     ^ 

.Ind  like  a  new-^orn  .Zft  ^-^^^  ^*"  > 
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The  summer  time  away.     One  track  unieamt 
A  wooded  cleft,  and,  /ar  away,  Uie  blue 
Of  ocean  fadee  upon  him ;  then,  anew, 
He  ainka  adown  a  solitary  ^len, 
Where  there  was  never  sound  of  mo  .otl  men, 
Saving,  perhaps,  some  siiow-light  cadences 
Melting  to  silence,  when  upon  the  breeze 
Some  holy  bark  let  forth  an  anthem  gweet, 
To  choer  itself  to  Delphi.     Still  his  feet 
Went  swift  beneath  the  merry-winged  guide, 
Until  it  reach'd  a  splashing  fountain's  side 
That,  near  a  cavern's  mouth,  for  ever  pour'd 
Unto  the  temperate  air ;  then  high  it  soar'd. 
And,  downward,  suddenly  began  to  dip. 
As  if,  athirst  with  so  much  toil,  'twould  sip 
The  crystal  spout-head  :  so  it  did,  with  touch 
Most  delicate,  as  though  afraid  to  smutch 
Even  with  mealy  gold  the  waters  clear. 
But,  at  that  very  touch,  to  disappear 
So  fairy-quick,  was  strange  !     Bewildered, 
Endymion  sought  around,  and  shook  each  bed 
Of  covert  flowers  in  vain  ;  and  then  he  flung 
Himself  along  the  grass.     What  gentle  tongue, 
\VhtLt  whisperer  disturb'd  his  gloomy  rest? 
It  was  a  nymph  uprisen  to  the  breast 
In  the  fountain's  pebbly  margin,  and  she  stood 
'Mong  lilies,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 
To  him  her  dripping  hand  she  softly  kist, 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets  round  her  fingers,  saying :  *  Youth  • 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  starved  on  the  ruth, 
The  bitterness  of  love ;  too  long  indeed. 
Seeing  thou  art  so  gentle.     Could  1  weed 
Thy  soul  of  care,  by  heavens,  I  would  offer 
All  the  bright  riches  of  my  crystal  coffer 
To  Amphitrite  ;  all  my  clear-eyed  fish. 
Golden,  or  rainbow -sided,  or  purplish, 
Vermilion-tail'd,  or  finn'd  with  silvery  gauze  ; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebble-floor,  that  draws 
A  virgin-light  to  the  deep  ;  my  grotto-sands, 
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T.iriif  and  gold, .  ,zed  ilowly  from  far  lanHi 
By  my  diligent  .prmg. :  my  leveHilieg  'hell. 

W.t'.Tvffir''^^  ""'  P«*'"*  river  ;^li.r' 
re;  everything,  even  to  the  pearlv  cud 

B?./-^' •  *  «*«ture.  in  a  desert  wild. 

I«,  that  r  pity  thee ;  that  on  thii  day 

In  oth!!",.^^  ^'^^ '  *''"*  *»'°"  ">"«'t  ^Mder  far 

To  mortal  itept,  hefore  thou  cai.t  be  ta'eu 

(Sl,  •♦•  ^fu"'^*  ''*^'»™  °^  'hy  love.  ^  ^    ' 
2^^  n;::>i^S'''  °"«,''"«^-  in  b~ven  above : 

fSaVe\^Jt5^rrVyffi-ell7"'-^^^^ 

2;  h"  f  Se^n  t^"'''  "°J  '"'*  ''»'-«  i^  pool 
0«5rlr  w!*?  r^'  '°/'-ag8  and  rushes  cool, 

?ni  Lr!  ^^'?  «"f.«^**»  ^ere  sporting  'still 
H»H  ?.n  ''«^o,*^'7"P'in^.  as  if  good  nor  Ul       ' 
Hoif^  T-  *'r*  't**  ^'O"-     Tlfe  wanderer 
Of  li^^fK^l!  ^V^^'^'  '"*  ^^«P  off  the  bui 
And    wvf^K^  ^*°^'*'''  P**'«°tly  «at  dow"; 
And   while  beneath  the  evening's  sleepy  frowa 
Glow-worms  bewn  to  trim  their  starnr  lam™ 
pus  breathed  he  to  himself  •'wSi^' 
To  take  a  fancied  city'oTdelight    '"°  '"''"^'^ 
O  what  a  wretch  is  he !  and  when  'tis  his 

Stt  h^'^u     •"*"'•*  pebble-bead  of  doubt 
I?M  »  he"find?Sf  °°  *"«J^«°^  honeyHJombs : 
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But  thii  ii  human  life :  the  war,  the  deeds, 

The  diiappointment,  the  anxiety, 

Imarination'i  itrugf^leH,  far  and  uifi^h, 

All  human  ;  bearinf^  in  thenrnelven  this  (rood, 

That  thej  are  itiU  the  air,  the  «ubtle  food, 

To  make  us  feel  existence,  and  to  show 

How  irjiiet  death  is.     Where  soil  ii  men  ffTow, 

Whether  to  weeds  or  flowers  ;  Uut  for  me, 

There  is  no  depth  to  strike  in :  I  can  see 

Nouf^ht  earthly  worth  my  compassing  ;  so  stand 

Upon  a  misty,  jutting  bead  of  land — 

Alone?    No,  no  ;  and  by  the  Orphean  lute, 

When  mad  Eurydice  is  ItKtening  to't, 

I  'd  rather  stand  upon  thin  misty  peak. 

With  not  a  thing  to  sigh  for,  or  to  seek. 

But  the  soft  shadow  of  my  thrice-seen  love, 

Thau  be — I  care  not  what.     O  meekest  dove 

Of  heaven  !     O  Cynthia,  ten-times  bright  and  fair 

From  thy  blue  throne,  now  filliug  all  the  air. 

Glance  but  one  little  beam  of  te.aper'd  light 

Into  my  bosom,  that  the  dreadful  night 

And  tyranny  of  love  be  somewhat  scared  ! 

Vet  do  not  so,  sweet  queen  ;  one  toiment  spared 

Would  give  a  paug  to  jealouks  misery, 

Worse  than  the  torment's  self:  but  r  :.aer  tie 

Large  wings  upon  my  shoulders,  and  point  out 

My  love's  far  dwelling.     Though  the  playful  rout 

Of  Cupids  shun  thee,  too  divine  art  thou. 

Too  keen  in  beauty,  for  thy  silver  prow 

Not  to  have  dipp'd  'n  love's  most  gentle  stream. 

O  be  propitious,  nor  severely  deem 

My  madness  impious ;  for,  by  all  the  stars 

That  tend  tny  bidding,  I  do  think  the  bars 

That  kept  my  spirit  in  are  burst — that  I 

Am  sailing  with  thee  through  the  dizzy  sky  ! 

How  beautiful  thou  art !     'The  world  how  deep 

How  tremulniis-dazzlingly  the  wheels  sweep 

Around  their  axle  !    Then  these  gleaming  reins, 

How  lithe  !    When  this  thy  chariot  attains 

Its  airy  goal,  haply  some  bower  veils 
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J^ike  old  Deucalion  mountain'd  o'er  the  flooH 
Or  Wmd  Orion  hungry  for  the  mom  ' 

f voice^^eZd^h"  ^'?  ^^^^°  ^^^••^  -»«  ^orne 
No7iSh  of  tf»   ^*°   """*  ^  «e°sele88  stone; 
Had    m«r«    K  '  nor  plaint,  nor  passion'd  moan 

'D^rend""    ""''''•      '^^   «-»'^    it%orth 
Young  mountaineer!  descend  where  alleys  bend 
Into  the  sparry  hollows  of  the  world  !^       ^ 

As  from  ffc^'^u^^i*"  "^*^«  ^'^"^der  hurl'd 
Jli^^tJTn^t 

I^tho^^t^iS^ries^dr'^^^^^^^^^^       .. 

With  in^niortalfty:  XfoL  to^'fofror  "  "^^°  ^ 

Fron,  ?K  ^'^"^  *^^^P'  *°  ^•'^e  his  head 

From  the  clear  moon,  the  trees,  and  coming  madness. 

To  dive  into  the  deepest.     DaVk,  nor  light 

B^JSTi  "^^  ''"«?*'  "*>'  «""^bre  wholly 
But  mingled  up  ;  a  gleaming  melancholy  • 
A  dusky  empire  and  its  diadems  ;  ^  ' 

One  faint  eternal  eventide  of  gems. 
Ay,  millions  sparkled  on  a  vein  of  gold 

Oul^hooting  ,„„eli„J,,  like  .  So"r..«r, 
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Throuffh  a  vast  antre ;  then  the  metal  woof. 

Like  Vulcan's  rainbow,  with  some  monstrous  roof 

Curves  hugely  :  now,  far  in  the  deep  abyss, 

It  seems  an  angry  lightning,  and  doth  hiss 

Fancy  into  belief:  anon  it  leads 

Through  winding  passages,  where  sameness  breeds 

Vexing  conceptions  of  some  sudden  change ; 

Whether  to  silver  grots,  or  giant  range 

Of  sapphire  columns,  or  fantastic  bridge 

Athwart  a  flood  of  crystal.     On  a  ridge 

Now  fareth  he,  that  o'er  the  vast  beneath 

Towers  like  an  ocean-cliff,  and  whence  he  seeth 

A  hundred  waterfalls,  whone  voices  come 

But  as  the  murmuring  surge.     Chilly  and  numb 

His  bosom  grew,  when  first  he,  far  away, 

Described  an  orbed  diamond,  set  to  fray 

Old  Darkness  from  his  throne  :  'twas  like  the  sun 

Uprisen  o'er  chaos  :  and  with  such  a  stun 

Came  the  amazement,  that,  absorb'd  in  it. 

He  saw  not  fiercer  wonders — past  the  wit 

Of  any  spirit  to  tell,  but  one  of  those 

Who,  when  this  planet's  sphering  time  doth  close 

Will  be  its  high  remembrancers :  who  they  ? 

The  mighty  ones  who  have  made  eternal  day 

For  Greece  and  England.     While  astonishment 

With  deep-drawn  sighs  was  quieting,  he  went 

Into  a  marble  gallery,  passing  through 

A  mimic  temple,  so  complete  and  true 

In  sacred  custom,  that  he  well-nigh  fear'd 

To  search  it  inwards ;  whence  far  off  appear'd, 

Through  a  long  pillar'd  vista,  a  fair  shrine, 

And.  just  beyond,  on  light  tiptoe  divine, 

A  quiver'd  Dian.     Stepping  awfully. 

The  youth  approach'd  ;  oft  turning  his  veil'd  eye 

Down  sidelong  aisles,  and  into  niches  old  : 

And,  when  more  near  against  the  marble  cold 

He  had  touch'd  his  forehead,  he  began  to  thread 

All  courts  and  passages,  where  silence  dead, 

Roused  by  his  whispering  footsteps,  murmur'd  faint  r 

And  long  he  traversed  to  and  fro,  to  acquaint 
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Himself  with  every  mystery,  and  awe; 
rui,  wMry,  he  sat  down  before  the  mkw 
Of  a  wide  outlet,  fathomless  and  dim 
To  wild  ancerUinty  and  shadows  grim, 
l^ffi.      ®,°  °®!r  wonders  ceased  to  float  before 
Ajd  thoughts  of  self  came  on,  how  cruSe  and?ore 
The  journey  homeward  to  habitual  self' 
Amad-pursum^  of  the  fog-born  elf. 

Into  the  bosom  of  a  hated  thinjf. 

In  wV^ife"*^'*  drowningiy  doth  sing 

T?.i?n»i    ^'^'"V  "  **"'  ""^  ^e  ^as  caught 
Ibe  goal  of  consciousness?    Ah   'ti^  th«  fi^l     u* 
The  deadly  feel  of  solitude :  for  lo  '      "  '^''"^^*' 
We  cannot  see  the  heavens,  nor  the  flow 
Of  nrers,  nor  hill-flowers  Running  wild 
In  pmk  and  purple  chequer,  iior,''up-piled 

?]l/^"iV*f '^  f '"''  Journeying'iuX  west 
Like  herded  elephants  ;  nor  felt"  nor  preL    ' 
Cool  grass,  nor  tested  the  fresh  slumberous  air  • 
An  unin  '*'"  ?'^  companionship  to  weir  ' 

An  unknown  time,  surcharged  with  grief  awav 
Was  now  his  lot.     And  must  he  patient  stev^' 
Tracing  fantastic  figures  with  bis^spear?    ^' 
sl°  1   ^''^^'"i^  \^'  '  ^hy  should  1  tarry  here  > ' 
At  wM">fi^  echoed  times  innumerable.  ^ 
Hi«  .         u   ^f'^'Shtw^y  started,  and  'gan  tell 
wJr^T    ''a^  r^'*^  '^'  temple's' chief  f 
ut  help  from  Dian  :  so  that  when  again 
He  caught  her  airy  form,  thus  did  he  plain 

fc'r  S  rj  *'•'  J'"^  ':  ;^  «-ntr  chaste 
WTh^rf -11'  !l  °m'^**°'^''  '^^'^  ^«athy  waste 
H^ere  witn  thy  silver  bow  and  arrows  k7en 

wlltZ  °^.r  ^""'^fH'     ^  ^oodJand  Queen 
WheJe  STt^r  f  '^y  ''"'«°^^«'-  forehead  woos  > 
Of  thy  disparted  nymphs  f    Through  what  dark  tree 
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Glimmers  thy  crescent?    Wheresoe'er  it  be, 
Tis  in  the  breath  of  heaven  :  thou  dost  taste 
Freedom  as  none  can  taste  it,  nor  dost  waste 
lliy  loveliness  in  dismal  elements ; 
But,  finding  in  our  green  earth  sweet  contents, 
There  livest  blissfully.     Ah,  if  to  thee 
It  feels  Elysian,  how  rich  to  me. 
An  exiled  mortal,  sounds  its  pleasant  name  ! 
Within  my  breast  there  lives  a  choking  flame — 
O  let  me  cool  it  zephyr-boughs  among  I 
A  homeward  fever  parches  up  my  tongue — 
O  let  me  slake  it  at  the  running  springs  ! 
Upon  my  ear  a  noisy  nothing  rings — 
O  let  me  once  more  hear  the  linnet's  note  ! 
Before  mine  eyes  thick  films  and  shadows  float — 
O  let  me  'noint  them  with  the  heaven's  light : 
Dost  thou  now  lave  thy  feet  and  ankles  white  ? 
O  think  how  sweet  to  me  the  freshening  sluice  ! 
Dost  thou  now  please  thy  thirst  with  berry-juice  f 
O  think  how  this  dry  palate  would  rejoice  ! 
If  in  soft  slumber  thou  dost  hear  my  voice, 
Oh  think  how  I  should  love  a  bed  of  flowers  ! — 
Young  goddess  !  let  me  see  my  native  bowers  ! 
Deliver  me  from  this  rapacious  deep  ! ' 

Thus  ending  loudly,  as  he  would  o'erieap 
His  destiny,  alert  he  stood :  but  when 
Obstinate  silence  came  heavily  again, 
Feeling  about  for  its  old  couch  of  space 
And  airy  cradle,  lowly  bow'd  his  face, 
Desponding,  o'er  the  marble  floor's  cold  thrill. 
But  'twas  not  long ;  for,  sweeter  than  the  rill 
To  its  old  channel,  or  a  swollen  tide 
To  margin  sallows,  where  the  leaves  he  spied, 
And  flowers,  and  wreaths,  and  ready  myrtle  crowns 
Up  heaping  through  the  slab  :  refreshment  drowns 
Itself,  and  strives  its  own  delights  to  hide— 
Nor  in  one  spot  alone  ;  the  floral  pride 
In  a  long  whispering  birth  enchanted  grew 
Before  his  footsteps  ;  as  when  heaved  anew 
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So  anxious  for  th«  nnA  i.-  «         .     ' 

ivSn'^io  ^*;«^«^^i^e.  that  lonely  man, 

)S°  Joved-and  music  slew  not?    'Tis  th«  np,t 

^at"thini'o?ir  r-  ^^^«  --*  -^'e«t ;  ^''' 
Are  stte^  If^'*'^?  '"'^  tenderest  worth 
bIVZ  ^  '^'  *°**  ""^^^  a  seared  dearth 

By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doth  immewe 
And  suffocate  true  blessings  in  a  ci^T 
Half-happy,  by  comparison  of  bliss 

Spw?"^^^.*-      '^^^«'  «^«°  ««  with  this 
Dew-dropping  melody,  in  the  Carian^  ear  • 

^^S^!Tl^Z^i:SLt^  ^orA  clear. 
Went  noiseless  as  a  passing  noontide  r^ 
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Upon  loft  verdure  saw,  one  here,  one  there^ 
Cupids  a-slumbering  on  their  pinions  fair. 

After  a  thousand  mazes  overgono. 
At  last,  with  sudden  step,  he  came  upon 
A  chamber,  myrtle- wall  d,  embower'd  high, 
Full  of  light,  incense,  tender  minstrelsy, 
And  more  of  beautiful  and  strange  beside  : 
For  on  a  silken  couch  of  rosy  pride. 
In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleeping  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty ;  fonder,  in  fair  sooth. 
Than  sighs  could  fathom,  or  contentment  reach 
And  coverlids  gold-tinted  like  the  peach. 
Or  ripe  October's  faded  marigolds, 
Fell  sleek  about  him  in  a  thousand  folds — 
Not  hiding  up  an  Apollonian  curve 
Of  neck  and  shoulder,  nor  the  tenting  swerve 
Of  knee  from  knee,  nor  ankles  pointing  light; 
But  rather,  giving  them  to  the  fill'd  sight 
Officiously.     Sideway  his  face  reposed 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclos'd. 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  damask  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  south 
Disparts  a  dew-lipp'd  rose.     Above  his  head. 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours  wed 
To  make  a  coronal ;  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  Moom  and  hue, 
Together  intertwined  and         nell'd  fresh  : 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout         j  ivy  mesh, 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ,     ud  woodbine, 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  b'jofle-blooms  divine ; 
Convolvulus  in  streaked  vases  flush  ; 
The  creeper,  mellowing  for  an  autumn  blush , 
And  virgin's  bower,  trailing  airily  ; 
With  olSiers  of  the  sisterhood.     Hard  by, 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One,  kneeling  tc  a  lyre,  touch'd  the  stringi«, 
INTufHing  to  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  uprose  to  look 

*;  the  youth's  slumber ;  while  another  took 
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At  these  enchantments,  and  yet  many  more 
The  breathless  Utmian  wondered  oWanHw  • 
S?.*f  'Jfrt"*  ^°  embarrassment,  **  "^  *'  ' 

To  tha?ia'^«  fiT''^^.*?**  "^^^^J^  '^^^g  '^ent 
S^W  th^sX'j'd^'Th 

^r^mfrSltrei^f^^^^^^^^^^ 

A-  now 'ti.  done  to  tTe^ EndTrn'SL'^^VLce 

n      li°  ''°,  '^''^  startled.     So  recline 

Upon  these  living  flowers.     Here  ?s  wine 

Alive  with  sparkles-never,  I  aver 

Since  Ariadne  was  a  vintager 

So  cool  a  purple  :  taste  these  juicy  nears 

telr/ 'k"*  rr'*— >  Aen'hffirs 
»vere  high  about  Pomona;  here  is  cream 
Deepening  to  richness  from  a  snowv  gS  • 

l^r  t?\^*"/^^*  °"'««  Amalthea  sldWd 
For  the  boy  Jupiter  ;  and  here,  undirS 
By  any  touch,  a  bunch  of  blooming  Es 

In  surlight  by  th^e  '^^eeS:^e%T  ^"^' 

Sf'S  tL?tb"''""^^'^  ^  -^^  ^«''^ee  know 
Stn  IK     T  *^'°^'  ^'■''""'l  "s- '    He  did  so 
SbU  brooding  o'er  the  cadence  of  his  lyre  •' 
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Faint  through  hii  careless  arms ;  content  to  see 

An  unseized  heaven  dying  at  his  feet ; 

Content,  O  fool !  to  make  a  cold  retreat. 

When  on  the  pleasant  grass  such  love,  lovelorn, 

Laj  sorrowing ;  when  every  tear  was  bom 

Of  diverse  passion ;  when  her  lips  and  eyes 

Were  closed  in  sullen  moisture,  and  quick  sighs 

Came  vex'd  and  pettish  through  her  nostrils  small. 

Hush !  no  exclaim — yet,  justly  mi^ht'st  Ojou  call 

Curses  upon  his  head. — I  was  half  glad, 

But  my  poor  mistress  went  distract  and  mad, 

When  the  boar  tusk'd  him  :  so  away  she  flew 

To  Jove's  high  throne,  and  by  her  plaiuings  drew 

Immortal  tear-drops  down  the  Thunderer's  beard  ; 

Whereon,  it  was  decreed  he  should  be  rear'd 

Each  summer-time  to  life.     Lo  !  this  is  he. 

That  same  Adonis,  safe  in  the  privacy 

Of  this  stiU  region  all  his  winter-sleep. 

Ay,  sleep ;  for  when  our  love-sick  queen  did  weep 

Over  his  waned  corse,  the  tremulous  shower 

Heal'd  up  the  wound,  and,  with  a  balmy  power, 

Medicined  death  to  a  lengthen'd  drowsine»!^  * 

The  which  she  fills  with  visions,  and  doth  dv  ess 

In  all  this  quiet  luxury ;  and  hath  set 

Us  young  immortals,  without  any  let, 

To  watch  his  slumber  through.     'Tis  well-nigh  pass'd. 

Even  to  a  moment's  filling  up,  and  fast 

She  scuds  with  summer  breezes,  to  pant  through 

The  first  long  kiss,  warm  firstling,  to  renew 

Embower'd  sports  in  Cytherea's  isle. 

Look,  how  those  winged  listeners  all  this  while 

Stand  anxious :  see  !  behold  ! ' — This  clamant  word 

Broke  through  the  careful  silence ;  for  they  heard 

A  rustling  noise  of  leaves,  and  out  there  flutter'd 

Pigeons  and  doves :  Adonis  something  mutter' d. 

The  while  one  hand,  that  erst  upon  his  thigh 

Lay  dormant,  moved  convulsed  and  gradually 

Up  to  his  forehead.    Then  there  was  a  hum 

Of  sudden  voicds,  echoing,  '  Come  !  come  ! 

Arise  !  awake  I    Clear  summer  has  forth  walk'd 
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KX'ld  ;'   '  ^A'  '"•  '"•'-'»"  pinch 
F.r  «  deUci.^r.ta.  do?h  tSnTS*"'* " 

|K.tj^t-rd£a9-. 

W"«  Weu,  and  .  .U,er  c.r,  Jr-bolZ 

Jiestle  and  turn  uneasily  about 

Sooa^-er.  the  -hit,  ,.v^  p,^„,  ^^^  „,^^^  ^^^^,^ 

*n5  ''"'"'  '^"^  "irhteG'd  in  descent  • 

But  for  her  comforting !  unhappy  Stht 

Ome::^fi;S'„'ln'„t%"''^e  F^H^^'  ™»  "'^ 
T.  ^nhracen.ent,",'^.  al^Seirnfar  c^^e^cu^. 

O  it  has  ruffled  every  spirit  there 
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There  darts  strange  light  of  varied  hues  and  dyes : 

A  scowl  is  sometimes  on  his  brow,  but  who 

Look  full  upon  it  feel  anon  the  blue 

Of  his  fair  eyes  run  liquid  through  their  souls. 

Endymion  feels  it,  and  no  more  controls 

The  burning  prayer  within  him  ;  so,  bent  low. 

He  had  begun  a  plaining  of  his  woe. 

But  Venus,  bending  forward,  said  :  'My  child. 

Favour  this  gentle  youth  ;  his  days  are  wild 

With  love — he — but  alas  !  too  well  I  see 

Thou  know'st  the  deepness  of  his  misery. 

Ah,  smile  not  so,  my  son :  I  tell  thee  true, 

That  when  through  heavy  hours  I  used  to  rue 

The  endless  sleep  of  this  new-boru  Adou', 

This  stranger  aye  I  pitied.     For  upon 

A  dreary  morning  once  I  fled  away 

Into  the  breezy  clouds,  to  weep  and  pray 

For  this  my  love  :  for  vexing  Mars  had  teased 

Me  even  to  tears :  thence,  when  a  little  eased, 

Down-looking,  vacant,  through  a  liazy  wood, 

I  saw  this  youth  as  he  despairing  stood  ; 

Tl.ose  same  dark  curls  blown  vagrant  in  the  wind  : 

Those  same  full  fringed  lids  a  constant  blind 

Over  his  sullen  eyes :  I  saw  him  throw 

Himself  on  wither'd  leaves,  even  as  though 

Death  had  come  sudden  ;  for  no  jot  he  moved. 

Yet  mutter'd  wildly.     I  could  hear  he  loved 

Some  fair  immortal,  and  that  his  embrace 

Had  zoned  her  through  the  night    There  is  no  trace 

Of  this  in  heaven  :  I  have  mark'd  each  cheek. 

And  find  it  is  the  vainest  thing  to  seek ; 

And  that  of  all  things  'tis  kept  secretest. 

Endjmfiion !  one  day  thou  wilt  be  blest : 

So  still  obey  the  guiding  hand  that  fends 

Thee  safely  through  these  wonders  for  sweet  ends. 

'Tis  a  concealment  needful  in  extreme ; 

And  if  I  guess'd  not  so,  the  sunny  beam 

Thou  shouldst  mount  up  to  with  me.     Now  adieu  ! 

Here  must  we  leave  thee.'— At  these  words  up  flew 

The  impatient  doves,  up  rose  the  floating  car. 
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UjP  went  the  hum  celestial.     Hi^h  .f.r 

Jh  ^i""'".,"*''  '^*'"»  ™'°»-h  into  nouirht  • 
And,  when  all  were  clear  vanUfi'^   Jlni T    ' 

A  vivid  %htning  frortLTSll^urio}'  "^^^'^ 
And  left  hi.  once  ^rint^l^hUo^T 

Po?!lfll°°*  ™r«'  »"  did  not  .Ure  airhagt 
*  or  all  those  visions  were  oeriron*  ^a1'\ 
And  he  in  loneliness :  he  fXSed"'  '"^'' 

WoulS'L*^""^;  '''L«°  »^^  *>«  J»«d  endured 
Would  seem  a  feather  to  the  mijfhtv  prize 
So  with  unusual  gladness,  on  hJhU 

Black  polisVd  por^:^ei:?iv'f;f  .a-  '^^'• 
And,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  balustrade* 
S^frlTl.'^"  r*  '^"^  '"'H^nificence,    * 

Hi.  duunoKh  S;«"i  If"".  "  '■'"''•» 
TtT-  -*    *'«"ff^t .  for,  every  minute  s  gnace 

Spangled,  ud  rich  with  Ii,„ij  bilSdSISi 
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Of  flowers,  peacocks,  swans,  and  naiads  fair. 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare ; 
And  then  the  water,  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimiclc'd  the  wrought  oiJcen  beams. 
Pillars,  and  friexe,  and  high  fantastic  roof, 
Of  those  dusk  places  in  times  far  aloof 
Cathedrals  call  d.     He  bade  a  loath  farewell 
To  these  founts  Protean,  passing  gulf,  and  dell. 
And  torrent,  and  ten  thousand  jutting  shapes. 
Half  Meen  through  deepest  gloom,  and  grizly  gapes, 
Blackening  on  ererj  side,  and  overhead 
A  vaulted  dome  like  heaven's  far  bespread 
With  starlight  gems :  ay,  all  so  huge  and  strange. 
The  solitary  felt  a  hurried  change 

Working  within  him  into  something  dreary, 

Vex'd  like  a  morning  eagle,  lost  and  weary, 
And  purblind  amid  foggy  midnight  wolds. 
But  he  revives  at  once :  for  who  beholds 
New  sudden  things,  nor  casts  his  mental  slough  ? 
Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below, 
Came  mother  Cybele  !  alone— alone — 
In  sombre  chariot ;  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale. 
With  turrets  crown'd.     Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels ;  solemn  their  toothed  maws. 
Their  surly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  tawny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
In  another  gloomy  arch. 

Wherefore  delay. 
Young  traveller,  in  such  a  mournful  place  ? 
Art  thou  wayworn,  or  canst  not  further  trace 
Tae  diamond  path  ?    And  does  it  indeed  end 
Abrupt  in  middle  air?     Yet  earthward  bend 
Thy  foreh«^,ad,  and  to  Jupiter  cloud-borne 
Call  ardently !     He  was  indeed  wayworn ; 
Abrupt,  in  middlo  air,  his  way  was  lost ; 
To  cloud-borne  Jove  he  bowed,  and  there  crost 
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TowMdi  him  a  lar^e  ea^le,  'twixt  who«  wingt. 
Without  one  impious  word,  himaelf  he  flinirs! 
Committed  to  the  darkueu  and  the  giuom  : 
Wown,  down,  unceruin  to  what  pleaMnt  doom, 
ajwlft  a»  a  fathomintf  plummet  down  he  fell 
Through  unknown  thing. ;  till  exhaled  asphodel. 
And  rose,  with  spicy  fanninga  interbreathed. 
Came    swelling    forth    where    litUe    caves    were 

wreathed 
So  thick  with  leaves  and  mosses,  that  they  seem'd 
Urge  honeycombs  of  green,  and  freshly  teem'd 
With  airs  delicious.     In  the  greenest  nook 
liio  eagle  lauded  him,  and  farewell  took. 

«,?*''"»  JM'nine  bower,  all  bestrewn 

With  golden  moss.     His  everv  sense  had  grown 

Ethereal  for  pleasure ;  'bove  his  head 

^ew  a  delight  half  graspable ;  his  tread 

Was  Hesperean ;  to  his  capable  ears 

Silence  was  music  from  the  holy  spheres ; 

A  dewy  luxury  was  in  his  eves  ; 

The  little  flowers  feit  L^^  pleasant  sighs 

And  stirr  d  them  faintly.     Verdant  cave  and  cell 

He  wander  d  through,  oft  wondering  at  such  sweU 

Of  sudden  exaltation :  but,  '  Alas  ' ' 

Said  he,  '  will  aU  this  gush  of  feeling  pass 

Away  in  solitude.?    And  must  they  wane, 

Liike  melodies  upon  a  sandy  plain 

Without  an  echo  ?    Then  shall  I  be  left 

So  sad,  BO  melancholy,  so  bereft  ' 

Yet  still  I  feel  immoital  !    O  my  love. 

My  brea^  of  life   where  art  thou  }    High  above. 

Dancing  before  the  morning  gates  of  heaven  - 

ofn  !!f '".*  Tm?^  ^T''^  *^°««  «**"y  seven," 

daVw  ""'"^    ^"'""'^     bright- hair  d 
Or  art,  impossible !  a  nymph  of  Dian's 
eaving  a  coronal  of  tender  scions       ' 


Weaving     

For  very  idleness? 


^^Tiere'er  thou  art, 
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Methinks  it  now  ii  at  my  will  to  start 

Into  thin©  anna ;  to  Bear*  Aurora'a  train, 

And  match  thee  from  the  morning ;  o'er  the  main 

To  tcud  like  a  wild  bird,  and  take  thee  off 

From  thy  sea-foamy  cradle ;  or  to  dotf 

Thy  shepherd  vest,  and  woo  thee  'mid  fresh  leaves. 

No,  no,  too  eagerly  my  soul  deceives 

Its  powerless  self:  I  know  this  cannot  be. 

O  let  me  then  b«  itome  sweet  dreaming  flee 

To  her  entranc<     .»nt8 ;  hither  sleep  awhile  ! 

Hither,  most  geatle  sleep  !  and  soothing  foil 

For  some  few  hours  the  coming  solitude.' 

Thus  spake  he,  and  that  moment  felt  endued 
With  power  to  dream  deliciously ;  so  wound 
Through  a  dim  passage,  searching  till  he  found 
The  smoothest  mossy  bed  and  deepest,  where 
He  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Stretching  his  indolent  arms,  he  took,  O  bliss  ! 
A  naked  waist :  •  Fair  Cupid,  whence  is  this  ? ' 
A  well-known  voice  sigh'd,  *  Sweetest,  here  ani  i  : ' 
At  which  soft  ravishment,  with  doting  cry 
They  trembled  to  each  other. — Helicon  ! 
O  fountaiu'd  hill !    Old  Homer's  Helicon  ! 
That  thou  wouldst  spout  a  little  streamlet  o'er 
These  sorry  pages ;  then  the  verse  would  soar 
And  sing  above  this  gentle  pair,  like  lark 
Over  his  nested  young  :  but  all  is  dark 
Around  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  heaven.     Ay,  the  count 
Of  mighty  Poets  is  made  up ;  the  scroll 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses  ;  the  bright  roll 
Is  in  Apollo's  hand  :  our  dazed  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  wes;tern  skies  : 
The  world  has  done  its  duty.     Yet,  oh  yet. 
Although  the  sun  of  poesy  is  set. 
These  lovers  did  embrace,  and  we  must  weep 
That  there  is  no  old  power  left  to  steep 
A  quill  immortal  in  their  joyous  tears. 
Long  time  in  silence  did  tiieir  anxious  fears 
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Question  that  thus  it  was ;  long  time  they  lay 

Fondling  and  kissing  every  doubt  away  ; ' 

Long  time  ere  soft  caressing  sobs  began 

To  mellow  into  words,  and  then  there  ran 

Two  bubbling  springs  of  talk  from  their  sweet  lips. 

'  O  known  Unknown  !  from  whom  my  being  sips 

Such  darling  essence,  wherefore  may  I  not 

Be  ever  in  these  arms  ?  in  this  sweet  spot 

Pillow  my  chin  for  ever  ?  ever  press 

These  toying  hands  and  kiss  their  smooth  excess  ? 

^Vhy  not  for  ever  and  for  ever  feel 

That  breath  about  my  eyes?    Ah,  thou  wilt  steal 

Away  from  me  again,  indeed,  indeed — 

Thou  wilt  be  gone  away,  and  wilt  not  heed 

My  lonely  madness.     Speak,  my  kindest  fair  ' 

Is— is  it  to  be  so  ?    No  !    Who  will  dare 

To  pluck  thee  from  me  }    And,  of  thine  own  will, 

Full  well  1  feel  thou  wouldst  not  leave  me.     Still 

Let  me  entwine  thee  surer,  surer — now 

How  can  we  part  ?    Elysium  !     Who  art  thou  } 

Who,  that  thou  canst  not  be  for  ever  here, 

Or  lift  me  with  thee  to  some  starry  sphere .' 

Enchantress  !  tell  me  by  this  soft  embrace, 

By  the  most  soft  complexion  of  thy  face, 

Those  lips,  O  slippery  blisses  !  twinkling  eyes. 

And  by  these  tenderest,  milky  sovereignties — 

These  tenderest,  and  by  the  nectar-wine, 

The  passion ' '  O  "loved  Ida  the  divine  ! 

Endymion  !  dearest !    Ah,  unhappy  me  ! 

His  soul  will  'scape  us— O  felicity  ! 

How  he  does  love  me  !     His  poor  temples  beat 

To  the  very  tune  of  love — how  sweet,  sweet,  sweet .' 

Revive,  dear  youth,  or  I  shall  faint  and  die ; 

Revive,  or  these  soft  hours  will  hurry  by 

In  tranced  dulness  ;  speak,  and  let  that  spell 

Affright  this  lethargy  !  I  cannot  quell 

Its  heavy  pressure,  and  will  press  at  least 

My  lips  to  thine,  that  they  may  richly  feast 

Until  we  taste  the  life  of  love  again. 

What !  dost  thou  move.^  dost  kiss  }  O  bliss !  O  pain ! 
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I I0T8  thee,  youth,  more  than  I  can  conceive  ; 

And  !>c  .  rm^  absence  from  thee  doth  bereave 

My  '»-.>ul  of  any  t  M  :  yet  must  I  hence : 

Yel ,  caa  I  not  to  starry  eminence 

Upi.fl  thee  ;  nor  for  very  shame  can  own 

MysLil  *:•  tliee.     Ah,  dearest !  do  not  groan. 

Or  thou  wilt  force  me  from  this  secrecy, 

And  I  must  blush  in  heaven.     O  that  I 

Had  done  it  already !  that  the  dreadful  smiles 

At  my  lost  brightness,  my  impassion'd  wiles, 

Had  waned  from  Olympus'  solemn  height. 

And  from  all  serious  Gods ;  that  our  delight 

Was  quite  forgotten,  save  of  us  alone  ! 

And  wherefore  so  ashamed  ?    Tis  but  to  atone 

For  endless  pleasure,  by  some  coward  blushes : 

Yet  must  I  be  a  coward  !     Horror  rushes 

Too  palpable  before  me — the  sad  look 

Of  Jove — Minerva's  start — no  bosom  shook 

With  awe  of  purity — no  Cupid  pinion 

In  reverence  veil'd — my  crystalline  dominion 

Half  lost,  and  all  old  hymns  made  nullity  ! 

But  what  is  this  to  love  ?    Oh  !  I  could  fly 

With  thee  into  the  ken  of  heavenly  powers. 

So  thou  wouldst  thus,  for  many  sequent  hours, 

Press  me  so  sweetly.     Now  I  swear  at  once 

That  I  am  wise,  that  Pallas  is  a  dunce — 

Perhaps  her  love  like  mine  is  but  unknown — 

Oh  !  I  do  think  that  I  have  been  alone 

In  chastity  !  yes,  Pallas  has  been  sighing, 

WTiile  every  eve  saw  me  my  hair  uptying 

With  fingers  cool  as  aspen  leaves.     Sweet  love . 

I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove. 

Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built     Now  a  soft  kiss — 

Ay,  by  that  kiss,  I  vow  an  endless  bliss, 

An  immortality  of  passion 's  thine  : 

Ere  long  I  will  exalt  thee  to  the  shine 

Of  heaven  ambrosial ;  and  we  will  shade 

Ourselves  whole  summers  by  a  river  glade ; 

And  I  will  tell  thee  stories  of  the  sky, 

And  breathe  thee  whispers  of  its  minstrelsy. 
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My  happy  love  will  overwing  all  bounds  • 

0  let  me  melt  into  thee !  let  the  sounds 
Of  our  close  voices  marry  at  their  l.irth  ; 
Ut  us  entwine  hoveriugly !     O  dearth 

Of  human  words  !  roughness  of  mortal  speech 
Lispings  empyrean  will  I  sometimes  teach 

1  hme  honey  d  tongue-lute-breathings  which  I  gasp 
io  have  thee  understand,  now  while  I  clasp 

rhee  thus,  and  weep  for  fondness— 1  am  paitid 
Endymion:  woe!  woe!  is  grief  contain'd 
In  the  very  deeps  of  pleasure,  my  sole  life?'— 
Hereat,  with  many  sobs,  her  gentle  strife 
Melted  into  a  languor.     He  returu'd 
Entranced  vows  and  tears. 

■vtr'M.1.  ^  ,  ^'c  ^^10  have  yeara'd 

W  ith  too  much  passion,  will  here  stay  and  pity, 

*or  the  mere  sake  of  truth  ;  as  'tis  a  ditty 

>ot  of  these  days,  but  long  ago  'twas  told 

oy  a  cavern  wind  unto  a  forest  old  ; 

And  then  the  forest  told  it  in  a  dream 

lo  a  sleeping  lake,  whose  cool  and  level  gleam 

A  poet  caught  as  he  was  journeying 

To  Phoebus  shrine ;  and  in  it  he  did  fling 

His  weary  limbs,  bathing  an  hour's  space. 

And  after,  straight  in  that  inspired  place 

We  sang  the  story  up  into  the  air. 

Giving  it  universal  freedom.     There 

Has  It  been  ever  sounding  for  those  ears 

Whose  tips  are  glowing  hot.     The  legend  cheers 

Yon  sentinel  stars  ;  and  he  who  listens  to  it 

Must  surely  be  self-doom'd  or  he  will  rue  it  • 

*  or  quenchless  burnings  come  upon  the  heart. 

Made  fiercer  by  a  fear  Jest  any  part 

Should  be  engulfed  in  the  eddying  wind. 

As  much  as  here  is  penn'd  doth  always  find 

A  resting-place,  thus  much  comes  clear  and  plain  . 

Anon  the  strange  voice  is  upon  the  wane— 

T^  .  ;['  "i."*  echoed  from  departing  sound, 

Ihat  the  fair  visitant  at  last  unwound 
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IUt  gentle  limbs,  and  left  the  youth  asleep.— 
Thus  the  tradition  of  the  gusty  deep. 

Now  turn  we  to  our  former  chroniclers. — 
Endymion  awoke,  that  grief  of  hers 
Sweet  paining  on  his  ear :  he  sickly  guess'd 
How  lone  he  was  once  more,  and  sadly  press'd 
His  empty  arms  together,  hung  his  head, 
And  most  forlorn  upon  that  widow'd  bed 
Sat  silently.     I^ve  s  madness  he  had  known  : 
Often  with  more  than  tortured  lion's  groan 
Meanings  had  burst  from  him  ;  but  now  that  rage 
Had  pass'd  away  :  no  longer  did  he  wage 
A  rough-voiced  war  against  the  dooming  stars. 
No,  he  had  felt  too  much  for  such  harsh  jars  : 
The  lyre  of  his  soul  jSEolian  tuned 
Forgot  all  violence,  and  but  communed 
With  melancholy  thought :  O  he  had  swoon'd 
Drunken  from  pleasure's  nipple  !  and  his  love 
Henceforth  was  dove-like. — Loth  was  he  to  move 
From  the  imprinted  couch,  and  when  he  did, 
"^     "  with  slow,  languid  paces,  and  face  hid 

..ling  hands.     So  temper'd,  out  he  stray 'd 
L  ;       eing  visions  that  might  have  dismay'd* 
Axecto's  serpents  ;  ravishments  more  keen 
Than  Hermes'  pipe,  when  anxious  he  did  lean 
Over  eclipsing  eyes  :  and  at  the  last 
It  was  a  sounding  grotto,  vaulted,  vast, 
O'erstudded  with  a  thousand,  thousand  pearls, 
And  crimson-mouthed  shells  with  stubborn  curls 
Of  every  shape  and  size,  even  to  Ihe  bulk 
In  which  whales  harbour  close,  to  brood  and  sulk 
Against  an  endless  storm.     Moreover  too. 
Fish-semblances,  of  green  and  azure  hue, 
Ready  to  snort  their  streams.     In  this  cool  wonder 
Endymion  sat  down,  and  'gan  to  ponder 
On  all  his  life :  his  youth,  up  to  the  day 
When  'mid  acclaim,  and  feasts,  and  garlands  gay. 
He  stepp'd  upon  his  shepherd  throne  :  the  look 
Of  his  white  palace  in  wild  forest  nook, 
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And  all  the  revels  he  had  lorded  thera : 

««ch  trader  maiden  whom  he  once  thought  fair. 

With  erery  fnend  and  fellow-woodlander-       ' 

cl?L      t  -^  '^T*'"'  ^*'^°''«  ^»°»-     '^'*»en  the  «pur 
Of  the  old  cards  to  mighty  deeds ;  his  plans 
To  nurse  the  golden  age  'mong  shepherd  clans  ; 
Ihat  wondrous  night :  the  great  Pan-festivai  : 
Mw  sister  8  sorrow ;  and  his  wanderings  all. 
]^tU  into  the  earth's  deep  maw  he  rush'd  : 
Iben  all  Its  buried  magic,  till  it  flush 'd 

'fiPn-T'     ^"^!'Y^  Jo^«-     'And  now,'  thought  he, 
How  long  must  I  remain  in  jeopardy 
Of  blank  amazements  that  amaze  no  more  > 

AvT  L     f  ^?*®**  ^®'  ^^®«*  "o^i  to  the  core, 
AU  other  depths  are  shallow :  essences. 
Once  spiritual,  are  like  muddv  lees. 
Meant  but  to  fertilize  my  earthly  root. 
And  make  my  branches  lift  a  golden  fruit 
into  the  bloom  of  Leaven  :  other  light, 

S«"rfi   **  ^*  ^'"'"'^  ^""^  '*»"P  «°o"^l»  to  Wight 
Hie  Olympian  eagle's  vision,  is  dark. 

Dark  as  the  parentage  of  chaos.     Hark  ! 

Or  they  are  but  the  ghosts,  the  dying  swells 
Of  noises  far  away  P-list  I'-Heriupon 

SL-T  T  ""'T!  l^^-     '^^  humming  tone 
Came  louder  and  behold,  there  as  he  lay. 
On  either  side  outgush'd,  with  misty  spiay. 
A  copious  spring;  and  both  togather  dash'd 
Swift,  mad,  fantastic  round  the  rocks,  and  lash'd 
Among  the  conchs  and  shells  of  the  lofty  «ot 
l^yi^g  a  trickling  dew.     At  last  they  shot    ' 

A^o?«i;";^TK^  .Tp'°^'*  ^^'s^^>  p°""^ » noise 

TlL«  S    ?  ^If^^^^^^  '•'^cers  whose  bopSs  poise 
Upon  the  last  few  steps,  and  with  spent  fo?ce 

pte.^*  f  P,"°?  *^®7  took  a  winding  course. 
Endymion  foUow'd-tbr  it  seem'd  that  one 
Ever  pursued,  the  other  strove  to  shun— 
Follow  d  their  languid  mazes,  till  well-nigh 
He  had  left  thinking  of  the  mystery.^     ^ 
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And  was  now  rapt  in  tender  hoveringi 
Over  the  raniih  d  bliss.     Ah  !  what  is  it  sings 
His  druam  away  ?    What  melodies  are  these  ? 
Thej  sound  as  through  the  whispering  of  trees, 
Not  native  in  such  barren  vaults.     Give  ear  ! 

*  O  Arethusa,  peerless  nymph  !  why  fear 
Such  tenderness  as  mine  }    Great  Dian,  why, 
Why  didst  thou  hear  her  prayer  }    O  that  I 
Were  rippling  round  her  dainty  fairness  now, 
Circling  about  her  waist,  and  striving  how 
To  entice  her  to  a  dive  !  then  stealing  in 
Between  her  luscious  lips  and  eyelids  thin. 

0  that  hr)r  shining  hair  was  in  the  sun, 
And  I  distilling  from  it  thence  to  run 

In  amorous  rillets  down  her  shrinking  form  ! 

To  linger  on  her  lily  shoulders,  warm 

Between  her  kissing  breasts,  and  every  charm 

Touch  raptured  ! — ^See  how  painfully  I  flow  : 

Fair  maid,  be  pitiful  to  my  great  woe. 

Stay,  stay  thy  weary  course,  and  let  me  lead, 

A  happy  wooer,  to  the  flowery  mead 

Where  all  that  beauty  snared  me.'— 'Cruel  god, 

Desist !  or  my  offended  mistress'  nod 

Will  stagnate  all  thy  fountains  : — tease  me  not 

With  syren  words — Ah,  have  I  really  got 

Such  power  to  madden  thee  }    And  is  it  true — 

Away,  away,  or  I  shall  dearly  rue 

My  very  thoughts :  in  meicy  then  away. 

Kindest  Alpheus,  for  should  I  obey 

My  own  dear  will,  'twould  be  a  deadly  bane.' — 

'  O,  Oread-Queen  !  would  that  thou  hadst  a  pain 

Like  this  of  mine,  then  would  I  fearless  turn 

And  be  a  criminal.' — 'Alas,  I  burn, 

1  shudder — ^gentle  river,  get  thee  hence. 
Alpheus !  thou  enchanter !  every  sense 

Of  mine  was  once  made  perfect  in  these  woods. 
Fresh  breezes,  bowery  lawns,  and  innocent  floods, 
Ripe  fruilb,  and  lonely  couch,  contentment  gave ; 
But  ever  since  1  heedlessly  did  lave 
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In  thy  deceitful  stream,  a  panting  glow 

An7  'in*?  '^'*?'°  '"^ ;  therefore  serve  me  so 
And  call  it  love?    Alas  !  'twas  cruelty.  ' 

Not  once  more  did  J  close  my  happy  J^es 
Am,d  the  thrush's  song.     Away  Fll^uZl 

So  irS.*  Y"l*^'"^-  -'^'^^  *h°"  d^^'t  taunt 
So  softly,  Arethusa,  that  I  think 

If  thou  wast  playing  on  my  shady  hrink, 

otifle  thine  heart  no  more  ;— nor  be  afraid 
Of  angry  powers  :  there  are  deities 
>Vill  shade  us  with  their  wings.     Those  fitful  siirhs 
Tis  almost  death  to  hear :  O  let  me  pour  ^ 

S J^7a     i™  "Pon  them  !-fear  no  more. 
Sweet  Arethusa  !  Dian's  self  must  feel,    ' 
Sometimes,  these  very  pangs.     Dear  maiden   steal 
Blushing  into  my  soul,  and  let  us  fly  ' 

I-hese  dreary  caverns  for  the  open  sky 

About  Sr/!?*''  '/*  "P  *°  "'y  ^•'*de°  sour'ce 
About  Arcadian  forests;  and  will  show 

i  hrough  mossy  rocks ;  where  'mid  exuberant  irreen 
I  roam  m  pleasant  darkness,  more  unseen        *^''° 

Of  ™ii       ^'■^J'^^^.^^^^d  take  thence  a  skim 
Of  mealy  sweets,  which  myriads  of  bees 

"plS  *^'"  ^°"'^''  "'"^^•-    ^°^  tho-  should 

Thyself  to  choose  the  richest,  where  we  might 

Doff ?n  °  Vr'^^°''  '^v*^*'^  summer  night.  ^ 

AnJfiJ  '*V^T'  ^^'^^  ^^'t«  deliciousness. 
And  let  us  be  thus  comforted ;  unless         ' 

Hurr  J'T-  .      JTi*'®  ^  '««  "'y  h«P«Je««  stream 
Hurry  distracted  from  Sol's  temperate  beam 
And  pour  to  death  along  some  hSngry  saS'- 

J-evere  before  me :  persecuting  fate  ! 

Unhappy  Aretht.sa  !  thou  wast  late 

A  huntress  free  in-'     At  this,  sudden  fell 
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Those  two  sad  streams  ado«a  a  fearful  dell. 
The  Latmian  listen'dj  but  he  heard  no  more. 
Save  echo,  faint  repeating  o'c  •*  and  o'er 
The  name  of  Arethusa.     On  the  verge 
Of  that  darl  gulf  he  wept,  and  said  :  '  I  urge 
Tuee,  gentle  Goddess  of  my  pilgrimage, 
By  our  eternal  hopes,  to  soothe,  to  assuage, 
If  thou  art  powerful,  these  lovers'  pains  ; 
And  make  them  happy  in  some  happy  plains.' 

He  turn'd — there  was  a  whelming  sound — he  stept, 
There  was  a  cooler  light ;  and  so  he  kept 
Towards  it  by  a  sandy  path,  and  lo  ! 
More  suddenly  than  doth  a  moment  go, 
The  visions  of  the  earth  were  gone  and  fled — 
He  saw  the  giant  sea  above  his  head. 
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Therb  are  vrho  lord  it  o'er  their  fellow-men 

^^'ith  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  unpen 

Their  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 

The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  hay 

From  human  pastures  ;  or,  O  torturing  fact ! 

Who,  through  an  idiot  blink,  will  see  unpack'd 

Fire-branded  foxes  to  sear  up  and  singe 

Our  gold  and  ripe-ear'd  hopes.     With  not  one  tinge 

Of  sanctuary  splendour,  not  a  sight 

Able  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  dight 

By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests, 

And  crowns,  and  turbans.     With  unladen  breasts, 

Save  of  blown  self-applause,  they  proudly  mount 

To  their  spirit's  perch,  their  being's  high  account, 

Their  tip- top  nothings,  their  dull  skies,  their  throne»— ' 

Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 

Of  trumpets,  shoutings,  and  belabour'd  drums. 

And  sudden  cannon.     Ah  !  how  all  this  hums. 
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nicl'i*^"!  ••'*?'  ">*  i'P''**'  P"t  and  ^one- 
Like  thunder-cloudg  that  spake  to  B»  ylon 

1:^T.r!^'^?l^  ChaldeanTt,  their  i.- 
Are  then  regalitiea  all  gilded  masks  ? 
No,  there  are  throned  seats  unscalable 

n!f  K  ^  f,  P*^*"VT'"«f'  »  constant  spell. 
Or  by  etherwl  things  that,  unconfiJed, 
Can  make  a  ladder  of  the  eternal  wind 
And  poise  about  in  cloudy  thunder-tent. 
lo  watch  the  abysm-birth  of  elements. 
Ay    hove  the  withering  of  old-lippd  Fate 

In  w^STfi  ^"'"^^  ^*"P  religiouVstate. 
A   7^^'  ^*'"J'  '®*^™'  ""d  a''y  bourne: 
And,  sUent  as  a  consecrated  urn. 

Mold  sphery  sessions  for  a  season  di  e 
Yet  few  of  these  far  majesties,  ah,  few  ! 
Have  bared  their  operations  to  this  globe- 
^ew,  who  with  gorgeous  pageantry  enrobe 
ShIZT  «J^«r°— ^"«e  benevolence 
Shakes  hand  with  our  own  Ceres ;  every  sense 
FUkng  with  spiritual  sweets  to  plentitude. 
As  bees  gorge  full  their  ceUs.     And  by  the  feud 

S:;^.  A  "V,"*;  '?**  ^r^*^^'"'  I  ^«re  swear. 
Eterne  Apollo !  that  thy  Sister  fair 

W^In^i.    "^^.i^*  gentlier-mightiest 
When  thy  gold  breath  is  misting  in  the  west 

She  onobsered  steals  unto  her  Uiroue,  ' 

A? ff?b«  t '^*  'T  ""^'^  "^^^  »°d  ™««t  alone ; 
As  If  she  had  not  pomp  subser-  lent  : 

A.  If  thine  eye,  high  ^oet !  was  not  bent 

STf".hl^''  ^1^^-  *^*  ^^'"«*«  '°  *^>«®  heart. 
At  If  Che  minist  ring  stars  kept  not  apart. 

Waiting  for  aUver-footed  messages.  ' 

O  Moon  !  the  oldest  shades  'mong  oldest  trees 
Fad  palijitation.  when  thou  look! s?  in  "" 

T^^^iL'^J^  bougha  lisp  forth  a  holier  din 
S!n  i^t  &*-^  ^^^^  ^^°*  "'•y  fellowship. 
kI^  ^a  "«» .everywhere,  with  silver  lip 
KiMing  dead  things  to  life.     The  sieepinVkine 
Couch  d  in  thy  brightness,  dream  of  field!  d/v°ne 
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Innumerable  mountains  rise,  and  rifle, 
Ambitioug  for  the  hallowing  of  thine  eyes ; 
And  jet  thy  benediction  passetii  not 
One  obscure  hiding-plane,  one  little  spot 
^Vhere  pleasure  may  be  sent :  the  nested  wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken, 
An  'i  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee ;  thou  art  a  relief 
To  the  poor  patient  oyster,  where  it  sleeps. 
Within  its  pearly  house ; — The  mighty  deeps. 
The  monstrous  sea  is  thine — the  mjrriad  sea  ! 
0  Moon  !  far  spooming  Ocean  bows  to  thee. 
And  Tellus  feels  her  forehead's  cumbrous  load. 

Cynthia  !  where  art  thon  now  ?    What  far  abode 
Of  green  or  silvery  bower  doth  enshrine 
Such  utmost  beauty  ?    Alas,  thou  dost  pine 
For  one  as  sorrowful :  thy  cheek  is  pale 
For  one  whose  cheek  is  pale  :  thou  dost  bewail 
His  tears  who  weeps  for  thee  !      Where  dost  thou 

sigh? 
Ah  !  surely  that  light  peeps  from  Vesper's  eye. 
Or,  what  a  thing  is  love  !     'Tis  She,  but  lo  ! 
How  changed,  how  full  of  ache,  how  gone  in  woe ! 
She  dies  at  the  thinnest  cloud  ;  her  loveliness 
Is  w      on  Neptune's  blue :  yet  there 's  a  stress 
Of  love-spangles,  just  oflF  yon  cape  of  trees, 
Dancing  upon  the  waves,  as  if  to  please 
The  curly  foam  with  amorous  influence. 
O,  not  so  idle  !  for  down  glancing  thence. 
She  fathoms  eddies,  and  runs  wild  about 
O'erwhelming  water-courses ;  scaring  out 
The  thorny  sharks  from  hiding-holes,  and  fright'ning 
Their  savage  eyes  with  uaaccustom'd  lightning. 
Where  will  the  splendour  be  content  to  reach? 
O  love  !  how  potent  hast  thou  been  to  teach  • 

Strange  journeyings  !    Wherever  beauty  dwells. 
In  gulf  or  aerie,  mountains  or  deep  dells. 
In  light,  in  gloom,  in  star  or  blazing  sun. 
Thou  pointest  out  the  way,  and  straight  'tis  won. 
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^    .  jV**'i  ^^t  ^^•'*  Leander  breath ; 
IJou  leddest  Orpheus  throujrh  the  ffleams  of  death  • 
Thou  m4de.t  Pluto  bear  thin  element?  ^ ' 

And  now   O  winged  Chieftain  .'  thou  hast  seut 

TordtnTn^ron'"'' '"''  '"^  ^^"^^-^^^^^^ 
With  m,  .heU.,  and  ^Stf  nTSjJ  l"^?^?;'' 

^SSIn^fS^**  ^V?^^  ^^  ^""^  "^'^t^^^d  hw  light 

Agamst  hM  pallid  face  :  he  felt  the  charm 
ro  breathlewnew,  and  suddenly  a  warm 

His  wandering  steps,  and  half-entranc^  laid 
T   *  ^*ifP°°  '  ^^*  of  straggling  weeds, 

riv?^     *  fu°^®  "°?"»  *°*^  freshening  beads. 
Lash  d  from  the  crystal  roof  by  fishes'  Uils. 
And  so  he  kept,  until  the  rosy  veils 
Mantling  the  east,  by  Aurora^,  peering  hand 
Wore  lifted  from  the  water's  br^st,  and  fann'd 
Into  sweet  air ;  and  sober'd  morning  came 
Meekly  tiirough  billows  :-when  like  taper-flame 
Left  sudden  by  a  dallying;  breath  of  air. 
He  rose  in  silence,  and  once  more  'gau  fare 
Along  his  fated  way.  ^ 

tvuv      ^i..  ,     ^^^  h^^  h«  roam'd, 

H  ith  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 

More  dead  than  Morpheus'  imaginings  • 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breastplates  larife 
Of  gone  sea-warriors ;  brazen  beaks  and  targe  • 
Ruaders  that  for  a  hundred  years  had  lost  ^   ' 
T^e  sway  of  human  hand ;  gold  vase  emboss'd 
vvith  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
■No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chin 

W^^^'V^.^^'^'Vl''^^*  mouldering  scrolls, 
Wnt  hi  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls         ' 

In««ni!  J"l°''  ^^f  ^':*^  •  *°^  sculptures  rude 
In  ponderous  stone,  developing  the  mo\>d 
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Of  ancient  Noz ;— then  skeletons  of  mani 

Of  beast,  beheL  )th,  and  leviathan. 

And  elephant,  and  eagle,  and  huge  jaw 

Of  nameless  monster.     A  cold  leaden  awe 

These  secrets  struck  into  him  ;  and  unless 

Dian  had  chased  away  that  heaviness. 

He  might  have  died  :  but  now,  with  cheered  feel. 

He  onward  kept ;  wooing  these  thoughts  to  steal 

About  the  labyrinth  in  his  soul  of  love. 

'  What  is  there  in    hee.  Moon  !  that  thou  shouldst 
move 
My  heart  so  potently  ?    When  yet  a  chiM 
I  oft  have  dried  my  tears  when  thou  hast  smiled. 
Thou  seem'dst  my  sister  :  hand  in  hand  we  went 
From  eve  to  morn  across  the  firmament. 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree. 
Till  thou  hadst  cool'd  their  cheeks  deliciously  : 
No  tumbling  water  ever  spake  romance. 
But  when  my  eyes  with  thine  thereon  could  dance : 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 
Until  thou  liftedst  up  thine  eyelids  fine  : 
In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  1  dibble  take. 
Or  drop  a  seed,  till  thou  wast  wide  awake ; 
And,  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming. 
No  one  but  thee  hath  heard  me  blithely  sing 
And  mesh  my  dewy  flowers  ail  the  night 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  spright 
If  it  went  not  to  solemnise  thy  .reign. 
Yes,  in  my  boyhood,  every  joy  and  pain 
By  thee  were  fashion'd  to  the  self-same  end  ; 
And  as  I  grew  in  years,  still  didst  thou  blend 
With  all  my  ardours  :  thou  wast  the  deep  glen— 
Thou  V ' :  0  the  mountain-top — the  sage's  pen — 
The  poet's  haryj — the  voice  of  friends — the  sun ; 
Thou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  glory  won ; 
Thou  wast  mv  clarion's  blast — thou  wast  my  steed — 
My  goblet  full  of  wine — my  topmost  deed  : — 
Thou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  Moon  ! 
O  what  a  wild  and  harmonised  tune 
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Mj  spirit  itruck  from  all  th«  beautiful ' 
On  lome  bright  essence  could  1  lean,  and  lull 
Myself  to  immortality :  I  prest 
Nature's  soft  pillow  in  a  wakeful  rest. 
But  gentle  Orb  !  there  came  a  nearer  bliss— 
My  strange  lore  came— Felicity's  abyss  ' 
She  came,  and  thou  didst  fade,  and  fade  away- 
let  not  entirely ;  no,  thy  storry  sway 
Has  been  an  under-passion  to  t^is  hour. 
Now  I  begin  to  feel  thine  orby  power 
w  coming  fresh  upon  me :  O  be  kind  ! 
Keep  back  thine  influence,  and  do  not  blino 
My  aorereign  vision.— Dearest  love,  forgive 
1  hat  I  can  think  away  from  thee  and  live  I— 
I'ardon  me.  airy  planet,  that  I  prize 
One  thought  beyond  thine  argent  luxuries 
How  far  beyond  ! '    At  this  a  surprised  start 
*ro8ted  the  springing  verdure  of  his  heart ; 
^or  at  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  swear 
How  his  own  goddess  was  past  all  things  fair. 
He  saw  far  m  the  concave  green  of  the  sea 
An  old  man  sitting  calm  and  peacefully. 
Upon  a  weeded  rock  this  old  man  sat. 
And  his  white  hair  was  awful,  and  a  mat 
Of  weeds  were  cold  beneath  his  cold  thin  feet 
And,  ample  as  the  larj^est  winding-sheet, 
A  cloak  of  blue  wrapp'd  up  his  aged  bones. 
O  erwrought  with  symbols  by  the  deepest  groans 
Uf  ambitious  magic :  every  ocean-form 
Wm  woven  in  with  black  distinctness;  storm. 
And  calm,  and  whispering,  and  hideous  roar 
VVere  emblem  d  in  the  woof;  with  every  shape 
TJat  skims,  or  dives,  or  sleeps,  'twiict  cape  and  cape. 
The  gulphmg  whale  was  like  a  dot  in  the  spell. 
Yet  look  upon  it,  and  'twould  size  and  swefi 
w  **?,°"?®  ^^'  and  the  minutest  fish 
rV^ould  pass  the  very  hardest  gazer's  wish. 
And  show  his  little  eve's  anatomy. 
Then  there  was  pictured  the  regality 
Of  Neptune;  and  the  sea-nymphs  round  his  state. 
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la  beauteous  vusaltge,  look  up  and  wait. 

Ueaide  this  old  man  lay  a  pearly  wnnd, 

And  in  hit  lap  a  book,  the  which  he  conn'd 

So  steadfastly,  that  the  new  denizen 

Had  time  to  keep  him  in  amazed  kcMi, 

To  mark  these  shadowinfi^H,  and  stand  in  awe. 

The  old  man  raised  bis  hoary  head  and  saw 
The  wilder 'd  stranger — Heeming  nut  to  see, 
His  features  were  so  lifeless.     Suddenly 
He  woke  a<-  ^'^om  a  trance  ;  his  snow-white  brows 
Went  arcl  .p,  and  like  two  magic  ploughs 

Furrow'd  wrinkles  in  his  foreheaa  large, 

W;  .      kepi  as  fixedly  as  rocky  marge. 
Till  ruund  his  wither  d  lips  had  gone  a  smile. 
Then  up  he  rose,  like  one  whose  tedious  toil 
Had  watch'd  for  years  in  forlorn  hermitage, 
\Vho  had  not  from  mid-life  to  utmost  age 
Eased  in  one  accent  his  o'erburdeu'd  soul. 
Even  to  the  trees.     He  rose :  he  grasp'd  his  stole, 
With  convulsed  clenches  waving  it  abroad. 
And  in  a  voice  of  solemn  joy,  that  awed 
Fcho  into  oblivion,  he  said  : — 

*  Thou  art  the  man  !    Now  shall  I  lay  my  head 
In  peace  upon  my  watery  pillow  :  now 
Sleep  wiU  come  smoothly  to  my  weary  brow. 
O  Jove  !  I  shall  be  young  again,  be  young  ! 

0  shell-borne  Neptune,  I  am  pierced  and  stung 
With  new-born  life  !    What  shall  I  do  ?    \Vhere  go. 
When  I  have  cast  this  serpent-skin  of  woe  ? — 

1  '11  swim  to  the  syrens,  and  one  moment  listen 
Their  melodies,  and  see  their  long  hair  glisten ; 
Anon  upon  that  giant's  arm  I  '11  be. 

That  writhes  about  the  roots  of  Sicily ; 
To  northern  seas  I  '11  in  a  twinkling  sail. 
And  mount  upon  the  snortings  of  a  whale 
To  some  black  cloud ;  thence  down  I  '11  madly  sweep 
On  forked  lightning  to  the  deepest  deep. 
Where  through  some  sucking  pool  I  wul  be  hurl'd 
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With  rapture  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  I 
Yi  '  *?  »","  °^  gladness !    Sisters  three. 
I  bow  full-hearted  to  your  old  decree  ! 
Yes  every  god  be  thank'd,  and  power  benign, 
'iZ    °^?1!*^®  sha  1  wither,  droop,  and  pine, 
rhou  art  the  man !      Endymion  started  back 

rortures  hot  breath,  and  speech  of  agony. 
Mutter  d :  '  What  lonely  death  am  fto  die 
In  this  cold  region  ?    Will  he  let  me  freeze. 
And  float  my  brittle  limbs  o'er  polar  seas  ? 
Ur  wiU  he  touch  me  with  his  searing  hand. 
And  leave  a  black  memorial  on  the  sand  ? 
Ur  tear  me  piecemeal  with  a  bony  saw. 
And  keep  me  as  a  chosen  food  to  draw 
His  magian  fish  through  hated  fire  and  flame? 
O  misery  of  hell !  resistless,  tame. 

Until  the  gods  through  heaven's  blue  look  out  !- 
O  Tartarus  !  but  some  few  days  agone 
Her  soft  arms  were  entwining  me,  and  on 

H«r  HnfJ  ^"1?  "^*  ^'"^^  ^^'^^^g  ^e«n  leaves  : 
Of  hir    '"■^*"  "y  r*^'  and-ahj  ripe  sheaves 
Of  happiness  !  ye  on  the  stubble  droopV 
But  never  may  be  garner'd.     I  must  stoop 
l7*^^'  ""^  kiss  death's  foot    Love !  love,  farewell ' 
Is  there  no  hope  from  thee  ?    This  horrid  spell  * 

Would  melt  at  thy  sweet  breath.-By  DianVhind 

1  see  thy  streaming  hair  !  and  now,  by  Pan 
I  care  not  for  this  old  mysterious  man  ! '     ' 

I^?if'51*^t'  !J°f  ""^^'"^  *<>  *^a*  «ffed  form, 
Uok  d  high  defiance.     £o !  his  h^rt  'gan  ^arm 

H^ \S'!t  '^^  ****  f  rey-hair'd  creature^t 
H^  hi  *lf°  Tk,?^.,*  ^*»'*  ''^^'^  wrrow  kept? 
Sfnm'f^w"*.^  ^^'""^^y  contumelious,  brought 
Rheum  to  kind  eyes,  a  sting  to  humaA  thoulht 
Convuldon  to  a  mouth  of  many  years  ?  "''*"«^''*' 
He  had  in  truth ;  and  he  was  rijie  for  tears. 
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The  penitent  shower  fell,  as  down  he  knelt 
Before  that  care-worn  sage,  who  trembling  felt 
About  his  large  dark  locks,  and  faltering  spake  : 

'  Arise,  good  youth,  for  sacred  Phoebus'  sake  ! 
I  know  thine  inmost  bosom,  and  I  feel 
A  A-ery  brother's  yearning  for  thee  steal 
Into  mine  own  :  for  why?  thou  openest 
Tlie  prison-gates  that  have  so  long  oppress'd 
My  weary  watching.     Though  thou  know'st  it  not. 
Thou  art  commission'd  to  this  fated  spot 
For  great  enfranchisement.     O  weep  no  more  ! 
I  am  a  friend  to  love,  to  loves  of  yore  : 
Ay,  hadst  thou  never  loved  an  unknown  power, 
I  had  been  grieving  at  this  joyous  hour. 
But  even  now,  most  miserable  old, 
1  saw  thee,  and  my  blood  no  longer  cold 
Gave  miglity  pulses :  in  this  tottering  case 
Grew  a  new  heart,  which  at  this  moment  plays 
As  dancingly  as  thine.     Be  not  afraid. 
For  thou  Shalt  hear  this  secret  all  display'd, 
Now  as  we  speed  towards  our  joyous  task.' 

So  saying,  this  young  soul  in  age's  mask 
Went  forwai-d  with  the  Carian  side  by  side : 
Resuming  quickly  thus ;  while  ocean^s  tide 
Hung  swollen  at  their  backs,  and  jewell'd  sands 
Took  silently  tlieir  foot-prints. 

'  My  soul  stands 
Now  past  the  midway  from  mortality. 
And  so  I  can  prepare  without  a  sigh 
To  tell  thee  briefly  all  my  joy  and  pain. 
I  was  a  fisher  once,  upon  this  main. 
And  my  boat  danced  in  every  creek  and  bay ; 
Rough  billows  were  my  home  by  night  and  day,— 
I  he  sea-gulls  not  more  constant ;  for  I  had 
No  housing  from  the  storm  and  tempests  mad. 
But  hollow  rocks, — and  they  were  palaces 
Of  silent  happiness,  of  slumberous  ease : 
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Long  years  of  misery  have  told  me  so. 

Ay,  thus  it  was  one  thousand  years  a^o. 

One  thousand  years  .'—Is  it  then  possible 

To  look  so  plainly  through  them  f  to  dispel 

A  thousand  years  with  backward  glance  sublime  } 

To  breathe  away  as  'twere  all  scummy  slime 

From  off  a  crystal  pool,  to  see  its  deep. 

And  one's  own  iniatfe  from  the  bottom  peep.' 

Yes  :  now  I  am  no  longer  wretched  thrall, 

My  long  captivity  and  moaninfrs  all 

Are  but  a  slime,  a  thin-pervadiug  scum. 

The  which  I  breathe  away,  and  thronging  come 

Like  things  of  yesterday  my  youthful  pleasures. 

'  I  touch'd  no  lute,  I  sang  not,  trod  no  measures 
I  was  a  lonely  youth  on  desert  shores. 
My  sports  were  lonely,  'mid  continuous  roars. 
And  craggy  isles,  and  seamews'  plaintive  cry 
Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky. 
Dolphins  were  still  my  playmates ;  shapes  unseen 
^Vould  let  me  feel  their  scales  of  gold  and  green 
Nor  be  my  desolation ;  and,  full  oft. 
When  a  dread  waterspout  had  rear'd  aloft 
Its  hungry  hugeness,  seeming  ready  ripe 
To  burst  with  hoarsest  thuuderings,  and  wipe 
My  life  away  like  a  vast  sponge  of  fate. 
Some  friendly  monster,  pitying  my  sad  state, 
Has  dived  to  its  foundations,  gulf  d  it  down. 
And  left  me  tossing  safely.     But  the  crown 
Of  all  my  life  was  utmost  quietude : 
More  did  I  love  to  lie  in  cavern  rude. 
Keeping  in  wait  whole  days  for  Neptune's  voice. 
And  if  it  came  at  last,  hark,  and  rejoice ! 
There  blush'd  no  summer  eve  but  I  would  steer 
My  ski£F  alon^  green  shelving  coasts,  to  hear 
The  shepherd  s  pipe  come  clear  from  aery  steep. 
Mingled  with  ceaseless  bleatings  of  his  sheep  ; 
And  never  was  a  day  of  summer  shine. 
But  I  beheld  its  birth  upon  the  brine : 
For  I  would  watch  all  night  to  see  unfold 
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Heaven's  gates,  and  JEthon  snort  his  morning  gold 
Wide  o'er  the  swelling  streams :  and  constantly 
At  brim  of  day-tide,  on  some  grassy  lea, 
My  nets  would  be  spread  out,  and  I  at  rest. 
The  poor  folk  of  the  sea-country  I  blest 
With  daily  boon  of  fish  most  delicate : 
They  knew  not  whence  this  bounty,  and  elate 
Would  8tiew  sweet  flowers  on  a  sterile  beach. 

*  Why  was  I  not  contented  }    Wherefore  reach 
At  things  which,  but  for  thee,  O  Latmian  ! 
Had  been  my  dreary  death  !    Fool !     I  began 
To  feel  distemper 'd  longings  :  to  desire 
The  utmost  privilege  that  ocean's  sire 
Could  grant  in  benediction  :  to    e  free 
Of  all  his  kingdom.     Long  in  misery 
I  wasted,  ere  in  one  extremest  fit 
I  plunged  for  life  or  death.     To  interknit 
One's  senses  with  so  dense  a  breathing  stuff 
Might  seem  a  work  of  pain  ;  so  not  enough 
Can  I  admire  how  crr-^tal-smooth  it  felt. 
And  buoyant  round  my  limbs.     At  first  I  dwelt 
^Vhole  days  and  days  in  sheer  astonishmen'. ; 
Forgetful  utterly  of  self-intent ; 
Moving  but  with  the  mighty  ebb  and  flow. 
Then,  like  a  new-f -?dged  bird  that  first  doth  show 
His  spreaded  feathers  to  the  morrow  chill, 
I  tried  in  fear  the  pinions  of  my  will. 
'Twas  freedom  !  and  at  once  I  vi&ited 
The  ceaseless  wonders  of  this  ocean-bed. 
No  need  to  tell  thee  of  them,  for  I  see 
That  thou  hast  been  a  witness — it  must  be. 
For  these  I  know  thou  canst  not  feel  a  drouth. 
By  the  melancholy  corners  of  that  mouth. 
So  I  will  in  my  story  straightway  pass 
To  more  immediate  matter.     Woe,  alas  ! 
That  love  should  be  my  bane  !     Ah,  Scylla  fair ! 
Why  did  poor  Glaucus  ever — ever  dare 
To  sue  thee  to  his  heart  ?    Kind  stranger-youth  ! 
I  loved  her  to  the  very  white  of  truth. 
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And  she  would  not  conceive  it     Timid  thing ! 
fehe  fled  me  swift  as  sea-bird  on  the  wing. 
Round  every  isle,  and  point,  and  promontory, 
*rom  where  large  Hercules  wound  up  his  story 
tax  as  Egyptian  Nile.     My  passion  grew 
rhe  more,  the  more  I  saw  her  dainty  hue 
Gleam  delicately  through  the  azure  clear : 
Until  twas  too  fierce  agony  to  bear ; 
And  in  that  agony,  across  my  grief 
It  flash'd,  that  Circe  might  find  some  relief- 
Cruel  enchantress  !    So  above  the  water 

'j®*f  ^.  ^y  ^*^^>  »°d  ^ook'd  for  Phoebus'  daughter, 
-^acaea  s  isle  was  wondering  at  the  moon  ;— 
It  seem'd  to  whirl  around  me,  and  a  swoon 
Left  me  dead-drifting  to  that  fatal  power. 

'WTien  I  awoke,  'twas  in  a  twilight  bower  : 
Just  when  the  light  of  morn,  with  hum  of  bees, 
&tole  through  its  verdurous  matting  of  fresh  trees. 
How  sweet,  and  sweeter  !  for  I  heard  a  lyre. 
And  over  it  a  sighing  voice  expire. 
It  ceased— I  caught  Tight  footsteps ;  and  anon 
1  He  fairest  face  that  morn  e'er  looked  upon 
J^sh  d  through  a  screen  of  roses.     Starry  Jove  ' 
With  tears,  and  smiles,  and  honey-words  she  wove 
A  net  whose  thraldom  was  more  bliss  than  all 
rhe  range  of  flower'd  Elysium.     Thus  did  faU 
The  dew  of  her  rich  speech :  '  Ah !  art  awake? 
U  let  me  hear  thee  speak,  for  Cupid's  sake  ! 
I  am  .0  oppress'd  with  joy !    Why,  I  have  shed 
An  urn  of  tears,  as  though  thou  wert  cold  dead  : 
And  now  I  find  thee  living,  I  will  pour 
From  these  devoted  eyes  their  silver  store. 
Until  exhausted  of  the  latest  drop. 
So  it  will  pleasure  thee,  and  force  thee  stop 
Here,  that  I  too  may  live ;  but  if  beyond 
Such  cool  and  sorrowful  offerings,  thou  art  fond 
Of  soothing  warmth,  of  dalliance  supreme ; 
If  thou  art  ripe  to  taste  a  long  love-dream ; 
If  smiles,  if  dimples,  tongues  for  ardour  mute. 
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Hang  in  thy  vision  like  a  tempting  fruit, 

0  let  me  pluck  it  for  thee ! '    llius  she  link'd 
Her  charming  syllables,  till  indistinct 

Their  music  came  to  my  o'er-sweeteu'd  soul ; 
And  then  she  hover'd  over  me,  and  stole 
So  near,  that  if  no  nearer  it  had  been 
This  furrow'd  visage  thou  hadst  never  seen. 

'  Young  man  of  Latmos  !  thus  particular 
Am  I,  that  thou  may'st  plainly  see  how  far 
This  fierce  temptation  went :  and  thou  may'st  not 
Exclaim,  How  then?  was  Scylla  quite  forgot? 

'  Who  could  resist  ?    Who  in  this  universe  ? 
She  did  so  breathe  ambrosia ;  so  immerse 
My  fine  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 
She  took  me  like  a  child  of  suckling  time. 
And  cradled  me  in  roses.     Thus  condemn'd, 
The  current  of  my  former  life  was  stemm'd. 
And  to  this  arbitrary  queen  of  sense 

1  bow'd  a  tranced  vassal :  nor  would  thence 

Have  moved,  even  though  Amphion's  harp  had  woo'd 

Me  back  to  Scylla  o'er  the  billows  rude. 

For  as  Apollo  each  eve  doth  devise 

A  new  apparelling  for  western  skies  ; 

So  every  eve,  nay,  every  spendthrift  hour 

Shed  balmy  consciousness  within  that  bower. 

And  I  was  free  of  haunts  umbrageous ; 

Could  wander  in  the  mazy  forest-house 

Of  squirrels,  foxes  shy,  and  antler'd  deer. 

And  birds  from  coverts  innermost  and  drear 

^Varbling  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow — 

To  me  new-born  delights  ! 

'  Now  let  me  borrow 
For  moments  few^  a  temperament  as  stern 
As  Pluto's  sceptre,  that  my  words  not  bum 
These  uttering  lips,  while  I  in  calm  speech  tell 
How  specious  heaven  was  changed  to  real  hell. 
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One  morn  she  left  me  gleeping :  half  awake 
1  sought  for  her  gmooth  arms  and  lips,  to  alake 
My  greedy  thirrt  with  nectarouB  camel-draujrhts : 
But  ihe  wag  gone.     Whereat  the  barbed  ghaftg 
Uf  disappointment  stuck  in  me  go  sore, 
Ihat  out  I  ran  and  search'd  the  forest  o'er. 
Wandering  about  in  pine  and  cedar  gloom 
l^amp  awe  assail'd  me,  for  there  'gan  to  boom 
A  sound  of  moan,  an  agony  of  sound 
Sepulchral,  from  the  distance  all  around, 
ihen  came  a  conquering  earth-thunder,  and  rumbled 
lHat  fierce  complain  to  silence :  while  I  stumbled 
l^own  a  precipitous  path,  as  if  impell'd. 
1  came  to  a  dark  valley.     Groanings  swell' d 
Poisonous  about  my  ears,  and  louder  grew, 
Ihe  nearer  I  approach'd  a  flame's  gaunt  blue. 
Ihatriared  before  me  through  a  thorny  brake. 
Ihis  fire,  like  the  eye  of  Gordian  snake, 
Bewitch  d  me  towards ;  and  I  soon  was  near 
A  sight  too  fearful  for  the  feel  of  fear  • 
In  thicket  hid  I  cursed  the  haggard  scene— 
Ihe  banquet  of  my  arms,  my  arbour  queen, 
seated  upon  an  uptorn  forest  root  ; 
And  all  around  her  shapes,  wizard  and  brute. 
Laughing-,  and  wailing,  grovelling,  serpenting, 
Showing  tooth,  tusk,  and  venom-bag,  and  stinrr. 
O  such  deformities !  old  Charon's  sllf,  ^ 

Should  he  give  up  awhile  his  penny  pelf. 
And  take  a  dream  'mong  rushes  Stygian. 
It  could  not  be  so  fantasied.     Fierce,  wan. 
And  tyrannising  was  the  lady's  look. 
As  oyer  them  a  gnarled  staff  she  shook. 
Uft-times  upon  the  sudden  she  laugh'd  out. 
And  from  a  basket  emptied  to  the  rout 
Clusters  of  grapes,  the  which  they  raven'd  quick 
And  roar  d  for  more  •  with  many  a  hungry  lick 
About  tiieir  shaggy  jaws.     Avenging,  gfoi. 
Anon  she  took  a  branch  of  mistletoe. 
And  emptied  on  't  a  black  dull-gurgling  phial : 
Groan  d  one  and  all,  as  if  some  piercin|  Sial 
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Wm  sharpening  for  their  pitiable  bones. 

She  lifted  up  the  charm :  appealing  groans 

From  their  poor  breasts  went  suing  to  her  ear 

In  vain ;  remorseless  as  an  infant's  bier 

She  whisk'd  against  their  eyes  the  sooty  oil. 

^Vhereat  was  heard  a  noise  of  painful  toil^ 

Increasing  gradual  to  a  tempest  rage, 

Shrieks,  yells,  and  groans  of  torture  pilgrimage ; 

Until  their  grieved  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 

And  puff  from  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat : 

Then  was  appalling  silence  :  then  a  sight 

More  wildering  than  all  that  hoarse  affright ; 

For  the  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen, 

Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  one  huge  Python 

Antagonising  Boreas, — and  so  vanish'd. 

Yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind :  she  banish 'd 

These  phantoms  with  a  nod.     Lo  !  from  the  dark 

Came  wd.',rgish  fauns,  and  nymphs,  and  satyrs  stark. 

With  dancing  and  loud  revelry, — and  went 

Swifter  than  centaurs  after  rapine  bent. — 

Sighing  an  elephant  appear'd  and  bow'd 

Before  the  fierce  witch,  speaking  thus  aloud 

In  human  accent :  "  Potent  goddess  !  chief 

Of  pains  resistless  !  make  my  being  brief, 

Or  let  me  from  this  heavy  prison  fly : 

Or  give  me  to  the  air,  or  let  me  die ! 

I  sue  not  for  my  happy  crown  again  ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  phalanx  on  the  plain ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  lone,  my  widow  d  wife ; 

I  sue  not  for  my  ruddy  drops  of  life. 

My  children  fair,  my  lovely  girls  and  boys  ! 

I  will  forget  them ;  I  will  pass  these  joys  ; 

Ask  nought  so  heav  enward,  so  too — too  high  » 

Only  I  pray,  as  fairest  boon,  to  die, 

Or  be  deliver'd  from  this  cumbrous  flesh. 

From  this  gross,  detestable,  filthy  mesh. 

And  merely  given  to  the  cold  bleak  air. 

Have  mercy.  Goddess  !  Circe,  feel  my  prayer  ! " 

*  That  curst  magician's  name  fell  icy  numb 
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Upon  my  wild  conjecturing;  truth  had  come 

rxaJced  and  sabre-like  against  my  heart 

I  saw  a  fury  whetting  a  death-dart  ; 

And  mv  slain  spirit,  overwrought  with  fright 

FJinted  away  in  that  dark  lair  of  night. 

Think,  my  deliverer,  how  desolate 

My  waking  must  have  been  !  disgust  and  hate 

And  terrors  manifold  divided  me 

A  spoil  amongst  them.     J  prepared  to  flee 

1  i  J   ^  *^""8^«o°  core  of  tliat  wild  wood  : 

I  fled  three  days— when  lo  !  before  me  stood 

Waring  the  angry  witch.     O  Dis,  even  now, 

A  clammy  dew  is  beading  on  my  brow. 

At  mere  remembering  her  pale  laugh,  and  curse. 

»*  J      ?*  •  ^'^  Dainty  !  there  must  be  a  nurse 

Made  of  rose-leaves  and  thistle-down,  express. 

To  cradle  thee,  my  sweet,  and  lull  thee :  yes. 

1  am  too  flinty-hard  for  thy  nice  touch  : 

My  tenderest  squeeze  is  but  a  giant's  clutch. 

So,  fairy-thing,  it  shall  have  lullabies 

Unheard  of  vet ;  and  it  shall  still  its  cries 

Upon  somw  ;>.  ast  more  lily-feminine. 

Oh,  no— it  shall  not  pine,  and  pine,  and  pine 

More  than  one  pretty,  trifling  thousand  years ; 

And  then  twere  pity,  but  fate's  gentle  shears 

Cut  short  Its  immortality.     Sea-flirt ! 

Young  dove  of  tlie  waters  !  truly  I  '11  not  hurt 

Una  hair  of  thine :  see  how  I  weep  and  sigh, 

Ihat  our  heart-broken  parting  is  so  nigh 

And  must  we  part?    Ah,  yes,  it  must  be  so. 

I  et  ere  thou  leavest  me  in  utter  woe. 

Let  me  sob  over  thee  my  last  adieus. 

And  speak  a  blessing :  Mark  me !  thou  hast  thews 

Immortal,  for  thou  art  of  heavenly  race : 

But  such  a  love  is  mine,  that  here  I  chase 

Eternally  away  from  thee  all  bloom 

Of  youth,  and  destine  thee  towards  a  tomb. 

Wence  Shalt  thou  quickly  to  the  watery  vast  : 

And  there,  ere  many  days  be  overpast. 

Disabled  age  shall  seize  thee ;  and  even  then 
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Thou  shalt  not  go  the  way  of  aged  men ; 

But  live  and  wither,  cripple  and  still  breathe 

Ten  hundred  yea*^ :  which  gone,  I  then  bequeath 

Thy  fragile  bonea  to  unknown  burial. 

Adieu,  iweet  love,  adieu ! " — As  shot  stars  fall, 

She  fled  ere  I  could  groan  for  mercy.     Stung 

And  poison'd  was  my  spirit :  despair  sung 

A  war-song  of  defiance  'gainst  all  hell. 

A  hand  was  at  my  shoulder  to  compel 

My  sullen  steps  ;  another  'fore  my  eves 

Moved  on  with  pointed  finger.     In  this  guise 

Enforced,  at  the  last  by  ocean's  foam 

I  found  me ;  by  my  fresh,  my  native  home. 

Its  tempering  coolness,  to  my  life  akin. 

Came  salutary  as  I  waded  in ; 

And,  with  a  blind  voluptuous  rage,  I  gave 

Battle  to  the  swollen  billow-ridge,  and  drave 

Large  froth  before  me,  while  there  yet  remain'd 

Hale  strength,  nor  from  my  bones  all  marrow  drain'd. 

'  Young  lover,  I  must  weep— such  hellish  spite 
With  dry  cheek  who  can  tell  ?    Why  thus  my  mig^t 
Proving  upon  this  element,  dismay 'd. 
Upon  a  dead  thing's  face  my  hand  I  laid ; 
I  look'd — 'twas  Scylla  !    Cursed,  cursed  Circe  ! 

0  vulture-witch,  hast  never  heard  of  mercy  ! 
Could  not  thy  harshest  vengeance  be  content, 
But  thou  must  nip  this  tender  innocent 
Because  I  loved  her  ? — Cold,  O  cold  indeed 
Were  her  fair  limbs,  and  like  a  common  weed 
The  sea-swell  took  her  hair.     Dead  as  she  was 

1  clung  about  her  waist,  nor  ceased  to  pass 
Fleet  as  an  arrow  through  unfathom'd  brine. 
Until  there  shone  a  fabric  crystalline, 

Ribb'd  and  inlaid  with  coral,  pebble,  and  pearl. 
Headlong  I  darted ;  at  one  eager  swirl 
Gain'd  its  bright  portal,  enter  d,  and  behold  ! 
'Twas  vast,  and  desolate,  and  icy-cold ; 
And  all  around — But  wherefore  this  to  thee 
Who  in  few  minutes  more  thyself  shalt  see  ^ — 
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I  left  poor  Soylla  in  a  niche  and  fled. 
My  fever'd  parcliingi  up,  my  gcatliing  dread 
Met  palsy  half  way :  icon  these  limbs  became 
Gaunt,  wither'd,  sapless,  feeble,  cramp'd,  and  lame. 

'  Now  let  me  pass  a  cruel,  cruel  space, 
Without  one  hope,  without  one  faintest  trace 
Of  mitigation,  or  redeeming  bubble 
Of  eolour'd  phantasy ;  for  1  fear  'twould  trouble 
Thy  brain  to  loss  of  reason  :  and  next  tell 
How  a  restoring  chance  came  down  to  quell 
One  half  of  the  witch  in  me. 

.  'On  a  day. 

Sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  spray, 
I  saw  grow  up  from  the  horizon's  brink 
A  gallant  vessel :  soon  she  seem'd  to  sink 
Away  from  me  again,  as  though  her  course 
Had  been  resumed  in  spite  of  hindering  force — 
So  vanish'd :  and  not  long,  before  arose 
Dark  clouds,  and  -nuttering  of  winds  mcrose. 
Old  iEolus  would  stifle  his  mad  spleen. 
But  could  not,  therefore  Ml  the  billows  green 
Toss'd  up  the  silver  spu  ;    against  the  clouds. 
The  tempest  came :  Is      that  vessel's  shrouds 
In  perilous  bustle ;  wh  ie  upon  the  deck 
Stood  trembling  creatures.     I  beheld  the  wreck ; 
The  final  gulfing ;  the  poor  struggling  souls : 
I  heard  their  cries  amid  loud  thunder-rolls. 

0  they  had  all  been  saved  but  crazed  eld 
Annull'd  my  vigorous  cravings  :  and  thus  quell'd 
And  curb'd,  think  on't,  O  Latmian  !  did  I  sit 
Writhing  with  pity,  and  a  cursing  fit 

Against  that  hell-bom  Circe.     The  crew  had  gone, 

By  one  and  one,  to  pale  oblivion ; 

And  I  was  gazing  on  the  surges  prone. 

With  many  a  scadding  tear,  and  many  a  groan. 

When  at  my  feet  emerged  an  old  man's  hand. 

Grasping  this  scroll,  and  this  same  slender  wand. 

1  knelt  with  pain— reach'd  out  my  hand — had  grasp'd 
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These  treasures— touch'd    the  knacklea — they  ua- 

clasp'd — 
I  caught  a  finger :  but  the  downward  weight 
O'erpower'd  me — it  sank.     Then  'gan  abate 
The  storm,  and  through  chill  aguish  gloom  outburst 
The  comfortable  sun.     I  was  auirst 
To  search  the  book,  and  in  the  warming  air 
Parted  its  dripping  leaves  with  eager  care. 
Strange  matters  did  it  treat  of,  and  drew  on 
My  soul  page  after  page,  till  well-nigh  won 
Into  forgetfulness ;  when,  stupified, 
I  read  these  words,  and  read  again,  and  tried 
My  eyes  against  the  heavens,  and  read  again. 
0  what  a  load  of  misery  and  pain 
£ach  Atlas-line  bore  off ! — a  shine  of  hope 
Came  gold  around  me,  cheering  me  to  cope 
Strenuous  with  hellish  tyranny.    Attend  ! 
For  thou  hast  brought  their  promise  to  an  end. 

' "  In  the  wide  sea  there  lives  a  forlorn  wretch, 
Doom'd  with  enfeebled  carcase  to  outstretch 
His  loathed  existence  through  ten  centuries, 
And  then  to  die  alone.     Who  can  devise 
A  total  opposition  ?    No  one.     So 
One  million  times  ocean  must  ebb  and  flow, 
And  he  oppressed.     Yet  he  shall  not  die, 
These  things  accomplish'd  : — If  he  utterly 
Scans  all  the  depths  of  magic,  and  expounds 
The  meanings  of  all  motions,  shapes,  and  sounds  i 
If  he  explores  all  forms  and  substances 
Straight  homewar^  to  their  symbol-essences ; 
He  shall  not  die.     Moreover,  and  in  chief. 
He  must  pursue  this  task  of  joy  and  grief 
Most  piously  ; — all  lovers  tempest-tost. 
And  in  the  savage  overwhelming  lost. 
He  shall  deposit  side  by  side,  until 
Time's  creeping  shall  the  dreary  space  fulfil : 
Which  done,  and  all  these  labours  ripened, 
A  youth,  by  heavenly  power  loved  and  led^ 
Shall  stand  before  him ;  whom  he  shall  direct 
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How  to  conaummate  all.     The  youth  elect 
Must  do  the  thing,  or  both  will  be  destroy'd." ' 

*  Then/  cried  the  young  Endymion,  overjoy'd. 
We  are  tvrin  brotherg  in  thu  destiny  ! 
Say,  I  entreat  thee,  what  achievement  high 
Is,  in  this  restless  world,  for  me  reserved. 

w   V     '/  ^'l  ™  '^®.*  ?^7.  *a"dering  feet  had  swerved, 
I   la  «e  both  perish  d  ?'— '  I^ok  !^  the  sage  replied, 

Uwt  thou  not  mark  a  gleaming  tlirough  the  tide, 
Of  divers  brilliances  ?  'tis  the  edifice 
I  told  thee  of,  where  lovely  Scylla  lies  ; 
And  where  I  have  enshrined  piously 
All  lovers,  whom  fell  storms  have  doom'd  to  die 
Throughout  my  bondage.'    Thus  discoursing,  on 
,\5®7  J'®"*  ^^*  unobscure.l  the  porches  shone ; 
VVhich  hurryingl  V  they  gain'd,  and  enter'd  straight 
Sure  never  since  king  Neptune  held  his  state 
n  as  seen  such  wonder  underneath  the  stars. 
Turn  to  some  level  plain  where  haughty  Mars 
Has  legion'd  all  his  battle ;  and  behold 
How  every  soldier,  with  firm  foot,  doth  hold 
His  even  breast :  see,  many  steeled  squares. 
And  ngid  ranks  of  iron— whence  who  dares 
One  step.?    Imagine  further,  line  by  line, 
These  warrior  thousands  on  the  field  s  ipine  — 
So  in  that  crystal  place,  in  silent  rows, 
,^r  Covers  lay  at  rest  from  joys  and  woes, 
pe  stranger  from  the  mountains,  breathless,  traced 
Juch  thousands  of  shut  eyes  in  order  placed  • 
Such  ranges  of  white  feet,  and  patieot  lips    ' 
AH  ruddy,— for  here  death  no  blossom  nips. 
He  mark'd  their  brows  and  foreheads ;  saw  their  hair 
rut  sleekly  on  one  side  with  nicest  care ; 
And  each  one's  gentle  wrists,  with  reverence. 
Put  croM-wise  to  its  heart. 

/MTV-        .J  ^1.        . ,  *  ^^  "^  commence 

(Vvhisper  d  the  guide,  stuttering  with  joy  •  even  now  ' 
He  spake,  and,  trembling  like  an    spen-*  augh. 
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Began  to  tear  his  scroll  in  pieces  small. 

Uttering  the  while  some  mumblingM  funeral. 

He  tore  it  into  pieces  small  as  snow 

That  drifts  unfeather'd  when  bleak  northerns  blow  ; 

And  having  done  it,  took  his  dark  blue  cloak 

And  bound  it  round  End ym ion  :  then  struck 

His  wand  against  the  empty  air  times  ume. 

'  What  more  there  is  to  do,  young  man,  is  thine : 

But  first  a  little  patience  ;  fir^it  undo 

This  tangled  threa^l,  and  wind  it  to  a  clue. 

Ah,  gentle  !  'tis  as  weak  as  spider's  Hkein  : 

And  shouldst  thou   break  it— What,   is  .t  done  so 

clean  ? 
A  power  overshadows  thee  !    Oh,  brave  ! 
<  he  spite  of  hell  is  tumbling  to  its  grave, 
iere  is  a  shell ;  'tis  pearly  blank  to  me, 
^'or  mark'd  with  any  sign  or  charactery — 
>  iQst  thou  read  aught?    O  read  for  pity's  sake  ' 
(Mympus  !  we  are  safe  !    Now,  Carian,  break 
This  wand  against  yon  lyre  on  the  pedestal.' 

'Twas  dune :    and  straight  with  8ud»l*      swell  and 
faU 
Sweet  music  breathed  her  soui  awa  ,  and  sigh'd 
A  lullaby  to  silence. — *  Youth  !  nov   strew 
These  minced  leaves  on  me,  and  pa^-sin^  thro  ifh 
Those  files  <>f  dead,  scatter  the  same  art  md, 
And  thou  w   t  see    he  issue  ' — 'Mid  t  .e  sound 
Of  flutes  and  viols,  ravishiij-  his  }  ^art, 
Endymion  from  Glaucus  stood  ap&-' 
Aud  scatter'd  in  his  face  some  fra    nents  light. 
How  lightning-swift  the  chaii  e  '  a  youthful  wignt 
Smiiing  beneath  a  coral  diade  s, 
Out-sparkling  sudden  \il     ih  uptum'd  gem. 
Appear 'd,  and,  stepping  to  a  bea  jt*»ou8  corse, 
-•.lieeid  down  beside  it,  an:    -r^.h  teiiderest  force 
Press'd  its  cold  hand,  a;  i  wept  —and  Scylla  sigh'd  ! 

Endymion,  with  quick  uand,  tl     rharm  applied 

The  nymph  arose:  he  left  t   en   I.   .  eir  joy, 
And  onward  went  upon  hi?     jr»^  employ. 
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Showering  those  powerful  fragments  on  the  dead, 

Andj  as  he  pass'd,  each  lifted  up  its  head. 

As  doth  a  flower  at  Apollo's  touch. 

Death  felt  it  to  his  inwards ;  'twas  too  much  : 

Death  fell  a-weeping  in  his  charnel-house. 

The  Latmian  persevered  along,  and  thus 

All  were  reanimated.     There  arose 

A  noise  of  harmony,  pulses  and  throes 

Of  gladness  in  the  air — while  many,  who 

Had  died  in  mutual  arms  devout  and  true. 

Sprang  to  each  other  madly ;  and  the  rest 

Felt  a  high  certainty  of  being  blest. 

They  gazed  upon  Endymion.     Enchantment 

Grew  drunken,  and  would  have  its  head  and  bent. 

Delicious  symphonies,  like  airy  flowers. 

Budded,    and    swell'd,    and,    full-blown,   shed    full 

showers 
Of  light,  soft,  unseen  leaves  of  sounds  divine. 
The  two  deliverers  tasted  a  pure  wine 
Of  happiness,  from  fairy  press  oozed  out. 
Sjpeechless  they  eyed  each  other,  and  about 
Tne  hit  assembly  wander'd  to  and  fro. 
Distracted  with  the  richest  overflow 
Of  joy  that  ever  pour'd  from  heaven. 

*Awayl' 

Shouted  the  new-born  god ;  '  Follow,  and  pay 

Our  piety  to  Neptunus  supreme  ! ' 

Then  Scvlla,  blushing  sweetly  from  her  dream. 

They  led  on  first,  bent  to  her  meek  surprise. 

Through  portal  columns  of  a  giant  size 

Into  the  vaulted,  boundless  emerald. 

Joyous  all  follow'd,  as  the  leader  call'd, 

Down  marble  steps ;  pouring  as  easily 

As  hour-^lass  sand — and  fast,  as  you  might  sea 

Swallows  obeying  the  south  summer's  c^. 

Or  swans  upon  a  gentle  waterfall. 

Thus  went  that  beautiful  multitude,  nor  far. 
Ere  from  among  some  rocks  of  glittering  spar. 
Just  within  ken,  they  saw  deseending^ick 
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Another  multitude.     Whereat  more  quick 

Moved  either  host.     On  a  wide  sand  they  met. 

And  of  those  numbers  every  eye  was  wet ; 

For  each  their  old  love  found.     A  murmuring  rose^ 

Like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes 

Of  wind  and  waters :  'tis  past  human  wit 

To  tell ;  'tis  dizziness  to  think  of  it. 

This  mighty  consummation  made,  the  host 
Moved  on  for  many  a  league ;  and  gain'd  and  lost 
Huge  sea-marks ;  vanward  swelling  in  array. 
And  from  the  rear  diminishing  away. 
Till  a  faint  dawn  surprised  them.     Glaucus  cried, 
'  Behold !  behold,  the  palace  of  his  pride  ! 
God  Neptune's  palaces !'     VVith  noise  increased, 
Thoy  shoulder'd  on  towards  that  brightening  east. 
Ai.  every  onward  step  proud  domes  arose 
In  prospect,  diamond  gleams  and  golden  glows 
Of  amber  'gainst  their  faces  levelling. 
Joyous,  and  many  as  the  leaves  in  spring. 
Still  onward ;  still  the  splendour  gradual  swell' d. 
Rich  opal  domes  were  seen,  on  high  upheld 
By  jasper  pillars,  letting  through  their  shafts 
A  blusn  of  coral.     Copious  wonder-draughts 
Each  gazer  drank  ;  and  deeper  drank  more  near  * 
For  what  poor  mortals  fragment  up,  as  mere 
As  marble  was^there  lavish,  to  the  vast 
Of  one  fair  palace,  that  far,  far  surpass'd. 
Even  for  common  bulk,  those  olden  three, 
Memphis,  and  Babylon,  and  Nineveh. 

As  large,  as  bright,  as  colour'd  as  the  bow 
Of  Iris,  when  unfading  it  doth  show 
Beyond  a  silvery  shower,  was  the  arch 
Through  which  this  Paphian  army  took  its  march 
Into  the  outer  courts  of  Neptune  s  state : 
Whence  could  be  seen,  direct,  a  golden  gate, 
I'o  which  the  leaders  sped ;  but  not  half  raught 
Ere  it  burst  open  swift  as  fairy  thought. 
And  made  those  dazzled  thousands  veil  their  eyes 
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Like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise. 

Soon  with  an  eagle  nativeness  their  gaze 

Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons  took  all  the  blaze. 

And  then,  behold  !  large  Neptune  on  his  throne 

Of  emerald  deep :  yet  not  exalt  alone ; 

At  his  right  hand  stood  winged  Love,  and  on 

His  left  sat  smiling  Beauty's  paragon. 

Far  as  the  mariner  on  highest  mast 
Can  see  all  round  upon  the  calmed  vast, 
So  wide  was  Neptune's  hall :  and  as  the  blue 
Doth  vault  the  waters,  so  the  waters  drew 
Their  doming  curtains,  high,  magnificent. 
Awed  from  the  throne  aloof ;— and  when  storm-rent 
Disclosed  the  thunder-gloomings  in  Jove's  air ; 
But  soothed  as  now,  fiash'd  sudden  everywhere. 
Noiseless,  sub-marine  cloudlets,  glittering 
Death  to  a  human  eye :  for  there  did  spring 
From  natural  west,  and  east,  and  south,  and  north, 
A  light  as  of  four  sunsets,  blazing  forth 
A  gold-green  zenith  'bove  the  Sea-God's  head. 
Of  lucid  depth  the  floor,  and  far  outspread 
As  breezeless  lake,  on  which  the  slim  canoe 
Of  feather'd  Indian  darts  about,  as  through 
The  delicatest  air :  air  verily. 
But  for  the  portraiture  of  clouds  and  sky  : 
This  palace  floor  breath-air,— but  for  the  amaze 
Of  deep-seen  wonders  motionless,— and  blaze 
Of  the  dome  pomp,  reflected  in  extremes, 
Globing  a  golden  sphere. 

''^^57  stood  in  dreams 
1  ill  friton  blew  his  horn.     The  palace  rang ; 
The  Nereids  danced  ;  the  Syrens  faintly  sang ; 
And  the  great  Sea-King  bow'd  his  dripping  head. 
TTien  Love  took  wing,  and  from  his  pinions  shed 
On  all  the  multitude  a  nectarous  dew. 
The  ooze-bom  Goddess  beckoned  and  drew 
Fair  Scylla  and  her  guides  to  conference ; 
And  when  they  reach'd  the  throned  eminence 
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She  kiss'd  the  sea-nymph's  cheek,  who  sat  her  down 

A  toying  with  the  doves.     Then,  '  Mighty  crown 

And  sceptre  of  this  kingdom  !'  Venus  said, 

'Thy  vows  were  on  a  time  to  Naia  paid  : 

Behold  ! ' — Two  copious  tear-drops  instant  fell 

From  the  God's  large  eyes ;  he  smiled  delectable. 

And  over  Glaucus  held  his  blessing  hands.— 

'  Endymion  !    Ah  !  still  wandering  in  the  band<s 

Of  love?    Now  this  is  cruel.     Since  the  hour 

I  met  thee  in  earth's  bosom,  all  my  power 

Have  I  put  forth  to  serve  thee.     What,  not  yet 

Escaped  from  dull  mortality's  harsh  net.!* 

A  little  patience,  youth  !  'twill  not  be  long. 

Or  I  am  skilless  quite :  an  idle  tongue, 

A  humid  eye,  and  steps  luxurious. 

Where  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  ominous. 

Ay,  I  have  seen  these  signs  in  one  of  heaven. 

When  others  were  all  bfind ;  and  were  I  given 

To  utter  secrets,  haply  I  might  say 

Some  pleasant  words  :  but  Love  will  have  his  day. 

So  wait  awhile  expectant.     Pr'ythee  soon, 

Even  in  the  passing  of  thine  honey-moon, 

Visit  my  Cytherea :  thou  wilt  find 

Cupid  well-natured,  my  Adonis  kind ; 

And  pray  persuade  with  thee— Ah,  I  have  done. 

All  blisses  be  upon  thee,  my  sweet  son  ! ' — 

Tlius  the  fair  Goddess :  while  Endymion 

Knelt  to  receive  those  accents  halcyon. 

Meantime  a  glorious  revelry  began 
Before  the  ^Vater-Monarcb.     Nectar  ran 
In  courteous  fountains  to  all  cups  outreach'd  ; 
And  plunder'd  vines,  teeming  exhaustless,  pleach'd 
Jew  growth  about  each  shell  and  pendent  Ij-re  ; 
The  which,  in  entangling  for  their  fire, 
PuU'd  down  fresh  foliage  and  coverture 
For  dainty  toy.     Cupid,  empire-sure, 
Flutter'd   and   laugh'd,   and    oft-times 

throng 
Made  a  delighted  way.     Then  dance,  and  song. 
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And  garlanding,  grew  wUd ;  and  pleasure  reiim'd. 
In  harmless  tendril  they  each  other  chain'd, 
And  strove  who  should  be  smother'd  deepest  in 
Fresh  crush  of  leaves. 

O  'tis  a  very  sin 
For  one  so  weak  to  venture  his  poor  verse 
In  such  a  place  as  this.     O  do  not  curse^ 
High  Muses !  let  him  hurry  to  the  ending. 

All  suddenly  were  silent.     A  soft  blending 
Of  dulcet  instruments  came  charmingly ; 
And  then  a  hymn. 
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'  King  of  the  stormy  sea  . 
Brother  of  Jove,  and  co-inheritor 
Of  elements  !    Eternally  before 
Thee  the  waves  awful  bow.     Fast,  stubborn  rock. 
At  thy  fear'd  trident  shrinking,  doth  unlock 
Its  deep  foundations,  hissing  into  foam. 
All  mountain-rivers  lost,  in  the  wide  home 
Of  thy  capacious  bosom  ever  flow. 
Thou  frownest,  and  old  JEolus  thy  foe 
Skulks  to  his  cavern,  'mid  the  gruff  complaint 
Of  all  his  rebel  tempests.     Dark  clouds  faint 
W^hen,  from  thy  diadem,  a  silver  gleam 
Slants  over  blue  dominion.     Thy  bright  team 
Gulfs  in  the  morning  light,  and  scuds  along 
To  bring  thee  nearer  to  that  golden  song 
Apollo  singeth,  while  his  chariot 
H  aits  at  the  doors  of  heaven.     Thou  art  not 
For  scenes  like  this ;  an  empire  stern  hast  thou  : 
And  it  hath  furrow'd  that  large  front :  yet  now. 
As  newly  come  of  heaven,  dost  thou  sit 
To  blend  and  interknit 
Subdued  majesty  with  this  glad  time. 
O  shell-born  King  sublime  ! 
We  lay  our  hearts  before  thee  evermore — 
We  sing,  and  we  adore  ! 
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'  Breathe  softly,  flutes ; 
Be  tender  of  your  strings,  ve  soothing  lutes ; 
Nor  be  the  trumpet  heard  !  O  vain,  O  vain  ! 
Not  flowers  budding  in  an  April  rain. 
Nor  breath  of  sleeping  dove,  nor  river's  flow — 
No,  nor  the  ^olian  twang  of  Love's  own  bow, 
Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 
Of  goddess  Cytherea ! 

Yet  deign,  white  Queen  of  Beauty,  thy  fair  eyes 
On  our  souls'  sacrifice. 

'Bright-winged  Child  I 
Who  has  another  care  when  tibou  hast  smiled  ? 
Unfortunates  on  earth,  we  see  at  last 
All  death-shadows,  and  glooms  that  overcast 
Our  spirits,  fann'd  away  by  thy  light  pinions. 
0  sweetest  essence  !  sweetest  of  all  minions ! 
God  of  warm  pulses,  and  dishevell'd  hair, 
And  panting  bosoms  bare  ! 
Dear  unseen  light  in  darkness  !  eclipser 
Of  light  in  light !  delicious  poisoner  ! 
Thy  venom'd  goblet  will  we  quaff  until 
We  fill— we  fill ! 
And  by  thy  Mother's  lips ' 

^Vas  heard  no  more 
For  clamour,  when  the  golden  palace-door 
Open'd  again,  and  from  without,  in  shone 
A  new  magnificence.     On  oozy  throne 
Smooth-moving  came  Oceaaus  the  old. 
To  take  a  latest  glimose  at  his  sheep-fold. 
Before  he  went  into  iiis  quiet  cave 
To  muse  for  ever — Then,  a  lucid  wave, 
Scoop'd  from  its  trembling  sisters  of  mid-sea. 
Afloat,  and  pillowing  up  the  majesty 
Of  Doris,  and  the  ^gean  seer,  her  spouse — 
Next,  on  a  dolpliin,  clad  in  laurel  boughs, 
Thetuin  iimphion  leaning  on  his  lute. 
His  fingers  went  across  it — All  were  mute 
To  gaze  on  Amphitrite,  queen  of  pearls. 
And  Thetis  pearly  too. — 
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The  palace  whirls 
Aroand  giddy  Endymion ;  seeing  he 
Was  there  far  strayed  from  mortality. 
lie  could  not  bear  it— shut  his  eyes  in  vain ; 
Imagination  gave  a  dizzier  pain. 
'  O  I  shall  die !  sweet  Venus,  be  my  stay  ! 
Where  is  my  lovely  mistress  .>     Well  away  ! 
I  die— 1  hear  her  voice— I  feel  my  wing — ' 
At  Neptune's  feet  he  sank.     A  sudden  ring 
Of  Nereids  were  about  him,  in  kind  strife 
To  usher  back  his  spirit  into  life  : 
But  still  he  slept.     At  last  they  interwove 
Their  cradling  arms,  and  purposed  to  convey 
Towards  a  crystal  bower  far  away. 

Lo  :  while  slow  carried  through  tlie  pitying  crowd. 
To  his  inward  senses  these  words  spake  aloud  ; 
Written  in  star-light  on  the  dark  above: 
'  Dearest  Endymion !  my  entire  love  ! 
How  have  I  dwelt  in  fear  of  fate  ;  'tis  done- 
Immortal  bliss  for  me  too  hast  thou  won. 
Arise  then  !  for  the  hen-dove  shall  not  hatch 
Her  ready  eggs,  before  I  '11  kissing  snatch 
Thee  into  endless  heaven.     Awake !  awake  ! ' 

The  youth  at  once  arose  :  a  pJacid  lake 
Came  quiet  to  his  eyes ;  and  forest  green, 
Cooler  than  all  the  wonder  he  had  seen, 
Lull'd  with  its  simple  song  his  fluttering  brea.-t 
How  happy  once  again  in  grassy  nest  ] 
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BOOK  IV 

Muse  of  my  native  land  !  loftiest  Muse  .' 
O  first-born  on  the  mountains  !     By  the  hues 
Of  heaven  on  the  spiritual  air  begot  : 
Long  didst  thou  sit  alone  in  northern  grot, 
Uliile  yet  our  England  was  n  wolfish  den  ; 
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Refore  our  forests  heard  the  talk  of  men ; 

Before  the  first  of  Druids  was  a  child ; — 

I^ng  didst  thou  sit  amid  our  re^^ons  wild, 

llapt  in  a  deep  prophetic  solitude. 

There  came  an  eastern  voice  of  solemn  mood : — 

Vet  wast  thou  patient.     Then  sang  forth  the  Nine, 

Apollo's  garland  : — yet  didst  thou  divine 

Such  home-bred  glory,  that  they  cried  in  vain, 

'  Come  hither,  Sister  of  the  Island  ! '    Plain 

Spake  fair  Ausonia ;  and  once  more  she  spake 

A  higher  summons : — still  didst  thou  betalce 

Thee  to  thy  native  hopes.     O  thou  hast  won 

A  full  accomplishment !    The  thing  is  done, 

^Vllich  undone,  these  our  latter  days  had  risen 

On  barren  souls.  Great  Muse,  thou  know'st  what  prison 

Of  flesh  and  bone,  curbs,  and  confines,  and  fret^ 

Our  spirits'  wings :  despondency  besets 

Our  pillows ;  and  the  fresh  to-morrow  morn 

Seems  to  give  forth  its  light  in  very  scorn 

Of  our  dull,  uninspired,  snail-paced  lives. 

Long  have  I  said,  how  happy  he  who  shrives 

To  thee  !     But  then  I  thought  on  poets  gone. 

And  could  not  pray  : — nor  can  I  now — so  ou 

I  move  to  the  end  in  lowliness  of  heart. — 

VAh,  woe  is  me  !  that  I  should  fondly  part 
Front  my  dear  native  land  !     Ah,  foolish  maid  ' 
(ilad  was  the  hour,  when,  with  thee,  myriads  bade 
Adieu  to  Ganges  and  their  pleasant  fields  ! 
To  one  so  friendless  the  clear  freshet  yields 
A  bitter  coolness ;  the  ripe  grape  is  sour  : 
Yet  I  would  have,  great  Gods  !  but  one  short  hour 
Of  native  air — let  me  but  die  at  home.' 


Eudymion  to  heaven's  airy  dome 
^^'as  offering  up  a  hecatomb  of  vows, 
\\'hen  these  words  reach'd  him.    Whereupon  he  bows 
His  head  through  thorny-green  entanglement 
Of  underwood,  and  to  the  sound  is  bent. 
Anxious  as  hind  towards  her  hidden  fawn. 
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r^r  ll  °?  **"*  ?**'^  ^  ^«*P  "®  ?    ^o  fi"'  d«wn 
Of  life  from  charitable  voice  ?    No  iweet  layinr 
To  set  my  dull  and  ladden'd  Bpirit  playing  ! 
No  hand  to  toy  with  mine  ?    No  li^  m  sweet 
rhat  I  may  worship  them  ?    No  eyelids  meet 
lo  twinkle  on  my  bosom  ?    No  one  dies 
Before  me,  till  from  these  enslaving  eyes 
RedempUon  sparkles !-.!  am  sad  and  lost* 

Thou,  Carian  lord,  hadst  better  have  been  tost 
Into  a  whirlpool.     Vanish  into  air. 
Warm  mountaineer  !   for  cansi  thou  only  bear 
A  woman  s  sich  alone  and  in  distress  ? 
^ee  not  her  charms !    Is  Phoebe  passionless  ? 
Phoebe  IS  fairer  far— O  gaze  no  more  :— 
Yet  if  thou  wilt  behold  all  beauty's  store. 
Behold  her  panting  in  the  forest  grass ! 
Do  not  those  curls  of  glossy  jet  surpass 
For  tenderness  the  arms  so  idly  lain 
Amongst  them  ?    Feelest  not  a  kindred  pain. 
10  see  such  lovely  eves  in  swimming  search 
After  some  warm  delight,  that  seems  to  perch 
Dovehke  m  the  dim  cell  lying  beyond 
Their  upper  lids  ?— Hist ! 

T-*      1- XI-.    -  'Ofor  Hermes' wand, 

10  touch  this  flower  into  human  shape  ! 

Ihat  woodland  Hyacinthus  could  escape 

*_rom  his  green  prison,  and  here  kneeUng  down 

Call  me  ii  8  queen,  his  second  life's  fair  crown  ! 

Ah  me,  how  I  could  love !— My  soul  doth  melt 

*  or  the  unhappy  youth—Love  !  I  have  felt 

so  faint  a  kindness,  such  a  ir  v  k  surrender 

10  what  my  own  fuU  thoui^hts  uad  made  too  tender, 

rhat  but  for  tears  my  life  had  itt;d  away  !— 

xe  deaf  and  senseless  minutes  of  the  day 

And  thou,  old  forest,  hold  ye  this  for  true. 

rhere  is  no  lightning,  no  authentic  dew 

But  m  the  eye  of  love :  there 's  not  a  sound. 

Melodious  howsoever,  can  confound 
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Tbe  heavens  and  earth  in  one  to  luch  a  death 
As  doth  the  voice  of  love :  there 's  not  a  breath 
Will  mingle  kindly  with  the  meadow  air, 
Till  it  has  panted  round,  and  stolen  a  share 
Of  passion  from  the  heart ! ' — 

Upon  a  bough 
He  leant,  wretched.     He  surely  cannot  now 
Thirst  for  another  love :  O  impious, 
Tliat  he  can  even  dream  upon  it  thus ! 
Thought  he,  '  Why  am  1  not  as  are  the  dead. 
Since  to  a  woe  like  this  I  have  been  led 
Through  the  dark  earth,  and  through  the  wondrous  sea? 
Goddess !  I  love  thee  not  the  less :  from  thee, 
By  Juno's  smile,  I  turn  not — no,  no,  no- 
While  the  great  waters  are  at  ebb  and  flow, — 
I  have  a  triple  soul !    O  fond  pretence — 
For  both,  for  both  my  love  is  so  immense, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  cut  in  twain  for  them.' 

And  so  he  groan'd,  as  one  by  beauty  slain. 
The  lady's  heart  beat  quick,  and  he  could  see 
Her  gentle  bosom  heave  tumultuously. 
He  sprang  from  his  green  covert :  there  she  lay, 
Sweet  as  a  musk-rose  upon  new-made  hay ; 
With  all  her  limbs  on  tremble,  and  her  eyes 
Shut  softly  up  alive.     To  speak  he  tries : ' 
'Fair  damsel,  pitv  me  !  forgive  that  I 
Thus  violate  thy  bower's  sanctity ! 

0  pardon  me,  for  I  am  full  of  grief— 

Gnef  bom  of  thee,  young  angel !  fairest  thief ' 
Who  stolen  hast  away  the  wings  wherewith 

1  was  to  top  the  heavens.     Dear  maid,  sith 
Thou  art  my  executioner,  and  I  feel 
Loving  and  hatred,  misery  and  weal. 

Will  in  a  few  short  hours  be  nothing  to  me, 
And  all  my  story  that  much  passion  slew  me ; 
Do  smile  upon  the  evening  of  my  days ; 
And,  for  my  tortured  brain  begins  to  craze. 
Be  tihou  my  nurse ;  and  let  me  understand 
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Hoir  dying  I  ihaU  kiw  that  liJy  hand.^ 
Dort  weep  for  me !    Then  should  I  be  content 

^^^'^  n.?Z\  "u'  ^^  o  *?  ^  ""'^^  '*»«  firmament 

OutblMken.  Erebue,  and  the  fuU-cavern'd  earth 
Crumble,  into  it«,lf.     By  the  cloud-girth 

)  S  "••^''"'^??;'-A>  *•«'  »>e*rt  would  burst 

I  ??•  »»<ien  tobb-d  awhile,  and  then  replied  : 

>Vhv  must  such  desolation  betide 
At  that  thou  tpeakeat  of?     Are  not  these 
nooka 

Empty  of  all  misfortune  ?    Do  the  brooks 
t  tter  a  gorgon  voice  ?    Does  yonder  thrush 
iw" Si  If  ^»^-^«d^ed  littli  one.  to  brush 
About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tales?— 

\^.ni!m^'*^'  y°"°.i?  ^t'^n^e^  or  cold  snails 

Methinks  twould  bo  a  guilt— a  very  guilt— 
Not  to  companion  thee,  and  sigh  away 

'  DL%i7'^-i"^''T'^?  dark-till  &reak  of  day  !' 

I  1       i^^',  *"?  Endymion,  *  'tis  past :  ^ 

Move  thee  !  and  my  days  can  never  last. 

1  iiat  1  may  pass  in  patience  still  speak  : 

l^et  me  have  music  dying,  and  I  seek 

V.^^T'^  dehght-I  bid  adieu  to  aU. 

Didst  thou  not  after  other  climates  call, 

And  murmur  about  Indian  streams?'— Then  she 

Sitting  beneath  the  midmost  forest  tree,  ' 

l- or  pity  sang  this  roundelay 

'  O  Sorrow  ! 

VVhy  dost  borrow 
The  natural  fcue  of  health,  from  vermeil  lipsr- 

io  give  maiden  blushes 

To  the  white  rose  bushes? 
Vr  is  it  thy  dewy  hand  the  daisy  tips  ? 


'O  Sorrow! 
^V'hy  dost  borroT 
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The  luttroui  pusion  from  a  falcon-eye  ? — 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light  ? 

Or,  on  a  moonleM  night. 
To  tinge,  ou  lyren  shores,  the  salt  sea-spry } 

*  O  Sorrow  ! 
Why  dost  borrow 

The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourning  tongue  ? — 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale, 
I'hat  thou  mayst  listen  the  cold  dews  among? 

'O  Sorrow! 

Why  dost  borrow 
Heart's  lightness  from  the  merriment  of  May  ? 

A  lover  would  not  tread 

A  cowslip  on  the  head, 
Though  he  should  dance  from  eve  till  peep  of  day— 

Nor  any  drooping  flower 

Held  sacred  for  thy  bower, 
Wherever  he  may  sport  himself  and  play. 

*  To  Sorrow 

I  bade  good  morrow. 
And  thought  to  leave  her  far  away  behind ; 

But  cheerly,  cheerly. 

She  loves  me  dearly ; 
She  is  so  constant  to  me,  and  so  kind  : 

1  would  deceive  her. 

And  so  leave  her. 
But  ah  !  she  is  so  constant  and  so  kind. 


'Beneath  my  palm-trees,  by  the  river  side, 
!  sat  a-weepiug :  in  the  whole  world  wide 
There  was  no  one  to  ask  me  why  I  wept — 

And  so  I  kept 
Brimming  the  water-lily  cups  with  tears 

Cold  as  my  fears. 
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BenMth  mj  palm-treei,  hy  the  rirer  side. 
iMt  ft-weeping :  what  eoamour'd  bride. 
Cheated  bj  shadowy  wooer  from  the  clouds. 

But  hides  and  shrouds 
Ceneath  dark  jMlm-trees  bj  a  river  side  ? 

'And  as  I  sat,  over  the  light  blue  hills 
Tliere  came  a  noise  of  revellers  :  the  rills 
Into  the  wide  stream  came  of  purple  hue— 

'Twaa  Bacchus  and  his  crew  ! 
The  Mraett  trumpet  spake,  and  sUver  thrills 
l-rom  kissing  cymbals  made  a  merry  din— 

'Twas  BiMchus  and  his  kin  ! 
Like  to  a  moving  vintage  down  they  came. 
Crown  d  with  green  leaves,  and  faces  all  on  flame ; 
AU  madly  dancing  through  the  pleasant  valley. 

To  scare  thee,  Melancholy  1 
O  then.  O  then,  thou  wast  a  simple  name ! 
And  I  forgot  thee,  as  the  berried  holly 
By  shepherds  is  forgotten,  when  in  June, 
Tall  chestnuU  keep  away  the  sun  and  moon  :— 
I  rush'd  into  the  folly  ! 

'Within  his  car,  aloft,  young  Bacchus  stood. 
Trifling  his  ivv-dart,  in  dancing  mood. 

With  sidelong  laughing ; 
'And  little  rills  of  crimson  wine  imbrued 
His  plump  white  arms,  and  shoulders,  enough  white. 

For  Venus' pearly  bite ;  ' 

And  near  him  rode  Silenus  on  his  ass. 
Pelted  with  flowers  as  he  on  did  pass 

Tipsily  quaffing. 

'Whence  came  ye,  merry  Damsels  !  whence  came  ve 
90  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee  ? 
Why  have  ye  left  your  bowers  desolate, 

«.  ,«^  J^?"'  I?*®*'  ■"'*  genUer  fate  ? 
We  follow  Bacchus !    Bacchus  on  the  win* 
A-conquering ! 
Bacchus,  young  Bacchus  !  good  or  ill  betide. 
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W«  dance  before  bim  thorough  kiiu^doins  wide : — 
Come  hither,  lady  fair,  and  joined  be 
To  our  wild  miiutreUjr ! " 

'  Whence  came  ye,  jolly  Satyrs  1  whence  came  ye, 

So  many,  and  so  many,  and  such  glee? 

Why  have  ye  left  yoor  forest  haunts,  why  left 

Your  nuts  in  oak-tree  cleft?  - 
"  For  wine,  for  wine  v  e  left  our  k«?rnel  tree  ; 
For  wine  we  left  our  heath,  and  yellow  brooms. 

And  cold  mushrooms  ; 
For  wine  we  follow  Bacchua  throv^h  the  earth ; 
Great  ffod  of  breathless  cup<)  and  chirping  mirth  ! 
Come  hither,  lii<ly  fair,  and  toned  be 

To  our  mad  niiustrelsy  1" 

'  Over  wide  streams  and  muuntaias  great  we  went. 
And,  save  when  Bacchus  kept  Lis  ivy  tent, 
Onward  the  tiger  and  the  leopard  pants, 

With  Asian  elephants  : 
Onward  these  myriads — with  song  and  dance, 
With  zebras  striped,  and  sleek  Arabians'  prance, 
Web-footed  alligators,  crocodiles. 
Bearing  uj>on  their  scaly  backs,  in  files. 
Plump  infant  laughers  mimicking  the  coil 
Of  seamen,  and  stout  galley-rowers'  toil : 
With  toying  oars  and  silken  sails  they  glide. 

Nor  care  for  wind  and  tide. 

'  Mounted  on  panthers'  furs  and  lions'  manes. 
From  rear  to  van  they  scour  about  the  plains ; 
A  three  days'  journey  in  a  moment  done ; 
And  always,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
About  the  wilds  they  hunt  with  spear  and  horn. 
On  spleenful  unicorn. 

'  T  saw  Osirian  Egypt  kneel  adown 

Before  ^e  vine-wreath  crown  ! 
I  saw  parch'd  Abyssinia  rouse  and  sing 

To  the  silver  cymbals'  ring ! 
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I  Mw  the  whelming  vintage  hotly  pierce 

Old  Tartary  the  fierce  I 
The  kings  of  Ind  their  jewel-sceptres  vail. 
And  from  their  treasures  scatter  pearled  hail : 
lireat  Brahma  from  his  mystic  heaven  groans. 

And  all  his  priesthood  moans. 
Before  young  Bacchus'  eye-wink  turning  pale. 
Into  these  regions  came  I,  following  him. 
Sick-hearted,  weary— so  I  took  a  wlim 
To  stray  away  into  these  forests  drear. 

Alone,  without  a  peer : 
And  I  have  told  thee  ali  thou  mayest  hear. 

'  Young  stranger  ! 

I  've  been  a  ranger 
In  search  of  pleasure  throughout  every  dime  : 

Aiaa !   tis  not  for  me : 

Bewitoh'd  I  sure  must  be. 
To  lose  in  grieving  all  my  maiden  prime. 

'  Come  then.  Sorrow, 

Sweetest  Sorrow ! 
Like  an  own  babe  I  nurse  thee  on  my  breast  • 

I  thought  to  leave  thee. 

And  deceive  thee, 
But  now  of  all  the  w^rid  I  love  thee  best. 

'  There  is  not  one. 

No,  no,  not  one 
But  thee  to  comfort  a  poor  lonely  maid  • 

Thou  art  her  mother. 

And  her  brother. 
Her  playmate,  and  her  wooer  in  the  shade. 

O  what  a  sigh  she  gave  in  finishing, 
And  look,  quite  dead  to  every  worldly  thinff  ' 

And  listen  d  to  the  wind  that  now  did  stir 
About  Uie  crisped  oaks  full  drearily. 
Yet  with  as  sweet  a  softness  as  might  be 
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Remember'd  from  its  velvet  summer  aonf;. 
At  last  he  said :  '  Poor  lady !  how  thus  long 
Have  I  been  able  to  endure  that  voice? 
Fair  Melodv !  kind  Syren !  I  've  no  choice ; 
I  must  be  thy  sad  servant  evermore : 
I  cannot  choose  but  kneel  here  and  adore. 
Alas,  I  must  not  think — by  Phoebe,  no  ! 
Let  me  not  think,  soft  Angel !  shall  it  be  so? 
Say,  beautifuUest,  shall  I  never  think  ? 

0  thou  couldst  foster  me  beyond  the  brink 
Of  recollection !  make  my  watchful  care 
Close  up  its  bloodshot  eyes,  nor  see  despair  : 
Do  gently  murder  half  my  soul,  and  I 
Shall  feel  the  other  half  so  utterly  ! — 

1  'm  giddy  at  that  cheek  so  fair  and  smooth  ; 
0  let  it  blush  so  ever :  let  it  soothe 

My  madness  !  let  it  mantle  rosy-warm 
W  ith  the  tinge  of  love,  panting  in  safe  alarm. 
This  cannot  be  thy  hand,  and  yet  it  is ; 
And  this  is  sure  tnine  other  softling — this 
Thine  own  fair  bosom,  and  I  am  so  n«nr  ! 
Wilt  fall  asleep  ?     O  let  me  sip  that  tear  ! 
And  whisper  one  sweet  word  tnat  I  may  know 
This  is  this  world — sweet  dewy  blossom  !' — Woe  ! 

WoB  !   WOE  TO  THAT  EnDYMION  !      WhERE  IS  HE  ? — 

£ven  these  words  went  echoing  dismally 

Through  the  wide  forest — a  most  fearful  tone, 

Like  niie  repenting  in  his  latest  moan  ; 

And  while  it  died  away  a  shade  pass'd  liy. 

As  of  a  thunder-cloud.     'When  arrows  ny 

Through  the  thick  branches,  poor  ring-doves  sleek 

forth 
Their  timid  nf^cks  and  tremble ;  so  these  both 
Leant  to  each  other  trembling,  and  sat  so 
Waiting  for  some  destruction— when  lo  ! 
Foot-feather'd  Mercury  appear'd  sublime 
Beyond  the  tall  tree  tops  ;  and  in  less  time 
Than  shoots  the  slanted  hail-storm,  down  he  dropp'd 
Towards  the  ground  ;  but  rested  not,  nor  stopp'd 
One  moment  from  his  home  :  only  the  sward 
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Ha  with  his  wand  light  touch'd,  and  heavenward 
Swifter  than  sight  was  gone — even  before 
The  teeming  earth  a  sudden  witness  bore 
Of  his  swift  magic.     Diving  swans  appear 
Above  the  crystal  circlings  white  and  clear ; 
And  catch  the  cheated  eye  in  wild  surprise. 
How  they  can  dive  in  sight  and  unseen  rise — 
So  from  the  turf  outsprang  two  steeds  jet-black, 
Each  with  large  darlc  blue  wings  upon  his  back. 
The  youth  of  Caria  placed  the  lovely  dame 
On  one,  and  felt  himself  in  spleen  to  tame 
The  other's  fierceness.     Through  the  air  they  flew, 
High  as  the  eagles.     Like  two  drops  of  dew 
Exhaled  to  Phoebus'  lips,  away  they  are  gone, 
Far  from  the  earth  away — unseen,  alone. 
Among  cool  clouds  and  winds,  but  that  the  free 
The  buoyant  life  of  song  can  floating  be 
Above  their  heads,  and  follow  them  untired. 
Muse  of  my  native  land  !  am  I  inspired  ? 
This  is  the  giddy  air,  and  I  must  spread 
Wide  pinions  to  keep  here ;  nor  do  I  dread 
Or  height,  or  depth,  or  width,  or  any  chance 
Precipitous  :  I  have  beneath  my  glance 
Those  towering  horses  and  their  mournful  freight 
Could  1  thus  sail,  and  see,  and  thus  await 
Fearless  for  power  of  thought,  without  thine  aid  ? 
There  is  a  sleepy  dusk,  an  odorous  shade 
From  some  approaching  wonder,  and  behold 
Those  winged  steeds,  with  snorting  nostrils  bold 
Snuff  at  its  faint  extreme,  and  seem  to  tire. 
Dying  to  embers  from  their  native  fire  ! 

There  curl'd  a  purple  mist  around  them  ;  soon. 
It  seem'd  as  when  around  the  pale  new  moon 
Sad  Zephyr  droops  the  clouds  like  weeping  willow : 
'Twas  Sleep  slow  journeying  with  head  on  pillow. 
For  the  first  time,  since  he  came  nigh  dead-born 
From  the  old  womb  of  night,  his  cave  forlorn 
Had  he  left  more  forlorn ;  for  the  first  time. 
He  felt  aloof  the  day  and  morning's  prime — 
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Because  into  tail  depth  Cimmerian 

There  came  a  dream,  showing  how  a  young  man. 

Ere  a  lean  bat  could  plump  its  wintry  skin, 

\Vould  at  high  Jove's  empyreal  footstool  win 

An  immortality,  and  how  espouse 

Jove'i  d  iUghter,  and  be  reckon'd  of  his  house. 

Now  was  he  slumbering  towards  heaven's  gate. 

That  he  might  at  the  threshold  one  hour  wait 

To  hear  the  marriage  melodies,  and  then 

Sink  downward  to  his  dusky  cave  again : 

His  litter  of  smooth  semilucent  mist, 

Diversely  tinged  with  rose  and  amethyst, 

Puzided  those  eyes  that  for  the  centre  sought ; 

And  scarcely  for  one  moment  could  be  caught 

His  sluggish  form  reposing  motionless. 

Those  two  on  winged  steeds,  with  all  the  stress 

Of  vision  search 'd  for  him,  as  one  would  look 

Athwart  the  sallows  of  a  river  nook 

To  catch  a  glance  at  silver-throated  eels, — 

Or  ^om  old  Skiddaw's  top,  when  fog  conceals 

His  rugged  forehead  in  a  mantle  pale, 

With  an  eye-guess  towards  some  pleasant  vale. 

Descry  a  favourite  hamlet  faint  and  far. 

These  raven  horses,  though  they  foster'd  are 
Of  earth's  splenetic  fire,  dully  drop 
Their  fuU-vein'd  ears,  nostrils  blood  wide,  and  stop  ; 
Upon  the  spiritless  mist  have  they  outspread 
Their  ample  feathers,  are  in  slumber  dead, — 
And  on  those  pinions,  level  in  mid-air, 
Eudymion  sleepeth  and  the  lady  fair. 
Slowly  they  sail,  slowly  as  icy  isle 
Upon  a  calm  sea  drifting :  and  meanwhile 
The  mournful  wanderer  dreams.     Behold  !  he  walks 
On  heaven's  pavement,  brotherly  he  talks 
To  divine  powers  :  from  his  hand  full  fain 
Juno's  proud  birds  are  pecking  pearly  grain  2 
He  tries  the  nerve  of  Phoebus'  golden  bow. 
And  aaketh  where  the  golden  apples  grow : 
Upon  his  arm  he  braces  Pallas'  shield, 
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And  strives  in  vain  to  unsettle  and  wield 

A  Jovian  thunderbolt :  arch  Hebe  brings 

A  full-brimm'd  goblet,  dances  lightly,  sings 

And  tantalises  long ;  at  last  he  drinks. 

And  lost  in  pleasure,  at  her  feet  he  sinks, 

Touching  with  dazzled  lips  her  star-light  hand  ; 

Ho  blows  a  bugle, — an  ethereal  band 

Are  visible  above :  the  Seasons  four, — 

Green-kirtled  Spring,  flush  Summer,  golden  store 

In  Autumn's  sickle,  Winter  frosty  hoar, 

Join  dance  with  shadowy  Hours ;  while  still  the  blast, 

In  swells  unmitigated,  still  doth  last 

To  sway  their  floating  morris.     '  Whose  is  this  ? 

Whose  bugle?'  he  inquires  :  they  smile— 'O  Dis  ! 

Why  is  this  mortal  here  ?    Dost  thou  not  know 

Its  mistress'  lips  ?    Not  thou  ?— 'Tis  Dian's :  lo  ! 

She  rises  crescented  ! '     He  looks,  'tis  she. 

His  very  goddess  :  good-bye  earth,  and  sea, 

And  air,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suffering  ; 

Good-bye  to  all  but  love  !    Then  doth  he  spring 

Towards  her,  and  awakes — and,  strange,  o'erhead, 

Of  those  same  fragrant  exhalations  bred, 

Beheld  awake  his  very  dream  :  the  gods 

Stood  smiling ;  merry  Hebe  laughs  and  nods ; 

And  Phoebe  bends  towards  him  crescented. 

O  state  perplexing  !    On  the  pinion  bed, 

Too  well  awake,  he  feels  the  panting  side 

Of  his  delicious  lady.     He  who  died 

For  soaring  too  audacious  in  the  sun. 

Where  that  same  treacherous  wax  began  to  run. 

Felt  not  more  tongue-tied  than  Eudymion. 

His  heart  leapt  up  as  to  its  rightful  throne, 

To  that  fair-shadow'd  passion  puked  its  way 

Ah,  what  perplexity  !    Ah,  well  a-day  I 

So  fond,  so  beauteous  was  his  bed-fellow, 

He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her  :  then  he  grew 

Awhile  forgetful  of  all  beautv  save 

Young  Phoebe's,  golden-hair  d  ;  and  so  'gan  crave 

Forgiveness  :  vet  he  turn'd  once  more  to  look 

At  the  sweet  sleeper, — all  bis  soul  was  shook, 
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She  press'd  his  hand  in  slumber  ;  so  once  more 

He  could  not  help  but  kiss  her  and  adore. 

At  this  the  shadow  wept,  melting  away. 

The  Latmian  started  up  :  '  Bright  goddess,  stay  ! 

Search    my  most   hidden  breast!     By  truth's   own 

tongue, 
I  have  no  diedale  heart ;  why  is  it  wrung 
To  desperation  ?    Is  tliere  nought  for  me 
Upon  the  bourne  of  bliss,  but  misery  ?' 

Theae  words  awoke  the  stranger  of  dark  tresses : 
Her  dawning  love-look  rapt  Endymion  blesses 
With  'haviour  soft.     Sleep  yawn  d  from  underneath. 
'Thou  swan  of  Ganges,  let  us  no  more  breathe 
This  murky  phantasm  !  thou 'contented  seem'st, 
Pillow'd  in  lovely  idleness,  nor  dream'st 
Wliat  horrors  may  discomfort  thee  and  me. 
Ah,  shouldst  thou  die  from  my  heart-treachery  ! — 
Vet  did  she  merely  weep — her  gentle  soul 
Hath  no  revenge  in  it ;  as  it  is  whole 
In  tenderness,  would  I  were  whole  in  love  ! 
Can  I  prize  thee,  fair  maid,  all  price  above, 
Even  when  I  feel  as  true  as  innocence  ! 
I  do,  I  do. — What  is  this  soul  then?     Whence 
Came  it?     It  does  not  seem  my  own,  and  I 
Have  no  self-passion  or  identity. 
Some  fearful  end  must  be  ;  where,  where  is  it  ? 
By  Nemesis  !  I  see  my  spirit  flit 
Alone  about  the  dark — Forjfive  me,  sweet ! 
Shall  we  away?'     He  roused  the  steeds  ;  they  beat 
Their  wiugs  chivalrous  into  the  clear  air. 
Leaving  olid  Sleep  within  his  vapoury  lair. 

The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning  slow, 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dusk  heavens  silvery,  when  they 
Thus  sprang  direct  towards  the  Galaxy. 
Nor  did  speed  hinder  converse  soft  and  strange — 
Eternal  oaths  and  vows  they  interchange. 
In  such  wise,  in  such  temper,  so  aloof 
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Up  in  the  winds^  beneath  »  starry  roof, 

So  witless  of  their  doom,  that  verily 

'Tis  well  nigh  past  man's  search  their  hearts  to  see  ; 

UTiether  they  wept,  or  laugh'd,  or  grieved,  or  toy'd— 

Most  like  wiUi  joy  gone  mad,  with  sorrow  cloy'd. 

Full  facing  their  swift  flight,  from  ebon  streak, 
l^he  moon  put  forth  a  little  diamond  peak, 
No  bigger  than  an  unobserved  star. 
Or  tiny  point  of  fairy  scimetar ; 
Bright  signal  that  she  only  stoop'd  to  tie 
lier  silver  sandals,  ere  deliciously 
She  bow'd  into  the  heavens  her  timid  head. 
Slowly  she  rose,  as  though  she  would  have  fled, 
\V^ik  to  his  lady  meek  the  Carian  turn'd. 
To  mark  if  her  dark  eves  had  yet  disceru'd 
This  beauty  in  its  birth — Despair  !  despair  ! 
He  saw  her  body  fading  gaunt  and  spare 
In  the  cold  moonshine.     Straight  he  seized  her  wrist; 
It  melted  from  his  grasp ;  her  hand  he  kiss'd, 
And,  horror  !  kiss'd  his  own — he  was  alone. 
Her  steed  a  little  higher  soar'd,  and  then 
Dropt  hawk-wise  to  the  earth. 

There  lies  a  den^ 
Beyond  the  seeming  confines  of  the  space 
Made  for  the  soul  to  wander  in  and  trace 
Its  own  existence,  of  remotest  glooms. 
Dark  regions  are  around  it,  where  the  tombs 
Of  buried  griefs  the  spirit  sees,  but  scarce 
One  hour  doth  linger  weeping,  for  the  pierce 
Of  new-born  woe  it  feels  more  inly  tsmart  ; 
And  in  these  regions  many  a  venom'd  dart 
At  random  flies ;  they  are  the  proper  home 
Of  every  ill :  the  man  is  yet  to  come 
Who  hath  not  journey'd  m  this  native  helL 
But  few  have  ever  felt  how  calm  and  well 
Sleep  may  be  had  in  that  deep  den  of  all. 
There  anguish  does  not  sting,  nor  pleasure  pall ; 
AVoe-hurricanes  beat  ever  at  the  gate, 
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Yet  all  if  still  within  and  desolate. 

Beset  with  painful  gusts,  within  jre  hear 

No  sound  so  loud  as  when  on  curtain'd  bier 

The  death-watch  tick  is  stifled.     Enter  none 

Who  strive  therefore ;  on  the  sudden  it  is  won. 

Ju8t  when  the  sufferer  begins  to  burn. 

Then  it  is  free  to  him  ;  and  from  an  urn, 

Still  fed  by  meltinff  ice,  he  takes  a  draught — 

Young  Semele  such  richness  never  quaff'd 

In  her  maternal  longing.     Flappy  gloom  ! 

Dark  Paradise  !  where  pale  becomes  the  bloom 

Of  health  by  due ;  where  silence  dreariest 

Is  most  articulate ;  where  hopes  infest ; 

Where  those  eyes  are  the  brightest  far  that  keep 

Their  lids  shut  longest  in  a  dreamless  sleep. 

0  happy  spirit-home !     O  wondrous  soul ! 

Pregnant  with  such  a  den  to  save  the  whole 

In  thine  own  depth.     Hail,  gentle  Carian  ! 

For,  never  since  thy  griefs  and  woes  began, 

Hast  thou  felt  so  content :  a  grievous  feud 

Hath  led  thee  to  this  Cave  of  Quietude. 

A^,  his  luU'd  soul  was  there,  although  upborne 

With  dangerous  speed  :  and  so  he  did  not  mourn 

Because  he  knew  not  whither  he  was  going. 

So  happy  was  he,  not  the  aerial  blowing 

Of  trumpets  at  clear  parley  from  the  east 

Could  rouse  from  that  fine  relish,  that  high  feast. 

They  stung  the  feather'd  horse ;  with  fierce  alarm 

He  flapped  towards  the  sound.     Alas  !  no  charm 

Could  lift  Endymion's  head,  or  he  had  view'd 

A  skyey  mask,  a  pinion'd  multitude, — 

And  silvery  was  its  passing  :  voices  sweet 

Wtf  bling  the  while  as  if  to  lull  and  greet 

The  wanderer  in  his  path.     Thus  warbled  they, 

^VHbile  past  the  vision  went  in  bright  array. 

*  Who,  who  from  Dian's  feast  would  be  away  ? 
For  all  the  golden  bowers  of  the  day 
Are  empty  left?    Who,  who  away  would  be 
From  Cynthia's  wedding  and  festivity  ? 
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Not  Hesperus :  lo  !  upon  his  silver  wingi 
He  leans  away  for  hignest  heaven  and  sing). 
Snapping  bis  lucid  fingers  merrily  ! — 
Ah,  Zephyrus !  art  here,  and  Flora  too  ? 
Ve  tenaer  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew. 
Young  playmates  of  the  rose  and  daffodil, 
Be  careful,  ere  ye  enter  in,  to  fill 

Your  baskets  high 
With  fennel  green,  and  balm,  and  golden  pines. 
Savoury,  latter-mint,  and  columbines, 
Cool  parsley,  basil  sweet,  and  sunny  thyme ; 
Yea,  every  flower  and  leaf  of  every  clime, 
All  gather'd  in  the  dewy  morning :  hie 

Away  !  fly,  fly  !— 
Crystalline  brother  of  the  belt  of  heaven, 
Aquarius !  to  whom  king  Jove  has  given 
Two  liquid  pulse  streams  'stead  of  feather'd  wings. 
Two  fanlike  fountains, — thine  illuminings 

For  Dian  play : 
Dissolve  the  frozen  purity  of  air ; 
Let  thy  white  shoulders  silvery  and  bare 
Show  cold  through  watery  pinions ;  make  more  bright 
The  Star-Queen's  crescent  on  her  marriage  night : 

Haste,  haste  away  ! 
Castor  has  tamed  the  planet  Lion,  see  ' 
And  of  the  Bear  has  Pollux  mastery  : 
A  third  is  in  the  race  !  who  is  the  third, 
Speeding  away  swift  as  the  eagle  bird  ? 

The  ramping  Centaur  ! 
The  Lion's  mane's  on  end  ;  the  Bear  how  fierce  ! 
The  Centaur's  arrow  ready  seems  to  pierce 
Some  enemy :  far  forth  his  bow  is  bent 
Into  the  blue  of  heaven.     He  '11  be  shent. 
Pale  unrelentor, 

When  he  shall  hear  the  wedding  lutes  a-playing. 

Andromeda  !  sweet  woman  !  why  delaying 
So  timidly  among  the  stars :  come  hither  ! 
Join  this  bright  throng,  and  nimbly  follow  whither 

They  all  are  going. 
Danae's  Son,  before  Jove  newly  bow'd. 
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Haa  wept  for  thee,  calling  to  Jove  aloud. 
Thee,  gentle  lady,  did  he  disenthral : 
V'e  shall  for  ever  live  and  love,  for  all 

Thy  tears  are  flowing. — 
By  Daphne's  fright,  behold  Apollo  ! ' — 

More 
Etidymion  heard  not :  down  his  steed  him  bore 
Prone  to  the  green  head  of  a  misty  hill. 

His  first  touch  of  the  earth  went  nigh  to  kill. 
'  Alas  ! '  said  he,  *  were  1  but  always  borne 
Through  dan^^erous  winds,  had  but  my  footsteps  worn 
A  path  in  hell,  for  ever  would  I  bless 
Horrors  which  nourish  an  uneasiness 
For  my  own  sullen  conquering :  to  him 
Who  lives  beyond  earth's  boundary,  grief  is  dim, 
Sorrow  is  but  a  shadow :  now  I  see 
The  grass ;  I  feel  the  solid  ground — Ah,  me  ! 
It  is  thy  voice — divinest !     >VTiere  ? — who  ?  who 
Left  thee  so  quiet  on  this  bed  of  dew  } 
Behold  upon  this  happy  earth  we  are  ; 
Let  us  aye  love  each  other ;  let  us  fare 
On  forest-fruits,  and  never,  never  go 
Among  the  abodes  of  mortals  here  below, 
Or  be  by  phantoms  duped.     O  destiny  ! 
Into  a  labyrinth  now  mv  soul  would  fly. 
But  with  thy  beauty  will  I  deaden  it. 
A\'here  didst  thou  melt  to.!*    By  thee  will  I  sit 
For  ever :  let  our  fate  stop  here — a  kid 
1  on  this  spot  will  offer :  Pan  will  bid 
Us  live  in  peace,  in  love  and  peace  among 
His  forest  wildernesses.     I  have  clung 
To  nothing,  loved  a  nothing,  nothiug  seen 
Or  felt  but  a  great  dream  !    Oh,  I  have  been 
Presumptuous  against  love,  against  the  sky. 
Against  all  elements,  against  the  tie 
(^f  mortals  each  to  each,  against  the  blooms 
Of  flowers,  rush  of  rivers,  and  the  tombs 
Of  heroes  gone !     Against  his  proper  glory 
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Hm  my  own  soul  conipired :  gr»  my  itory 
Will  I  to  children  utter,  and  repent. 
There  neve'  lived  a  mortal  man,  who  bent 
His  appetite  beyond  his  natural  sphere. 
But  starved  and  died.     My  sweetest  Indian,  here, 
Here  will  I  kneel,  for  thou  redeemed  hast 
My  life  from  too  thin  breathing :  gone  and  past 
Are  cloudy  phantasms.     Caverns  lone,  farewell  I 
And  air  of  visions,  and  the  monstrous  swell 
Of  visionary  seas  !    No,  never  more 
Shall  airy  voices  cheat  me  to  the  shore 
Of  tangled  wonder,  breathless  and  aghast. 
Adieu,  my  daintiest  Dream  !  although  so  vast 
My  love  is  still  for  thee.     The  hour  may  come 
When  we  shall  meet  in  pure  elysium. 
On  earth  I  may  not  love  thee,  and  therefore 
Doves  will  I  offer  up,  and  sweetest  store 
AH  through  the  teeming  year :  so  thou  wilt  shine 
On  me,  and  on  this  damsel  fair  of  mine. 
And  bless  our  simple  lives.     My  Indian  bliss  ! 
My  river-lily  bud  !  one  human  kiss ! 
One  sigh  of  real  breath— one  gentle  squeeze. 
Warm  as  a  dove's  nest  among  summer  trees. 
And  warm  with  dew  at  ooze  from  living  blood  ! 
Whitjjor  didst  melt  ?    Ah,  what  of  that !— all  good 
We  U  talk  about— no  more  of  dreaming.— Now, 
Where  shall  our  dwelling  be ?    Under  the  brow 
Of  some  steep  mossy  hill,  where  ivy  dun 
Would  hide  us    up,  although    spring    leaves   were 
none ; 

wfi^**®^®  ^^^^  yew-trees,  as  we  rustle  through, 
Will  drop  their  scarlet-berry  cups  of  dew  ! 
O  thou  wouldst  joy  to  live  in  such  a  place  ! 
Dusk  for  our  loves,  yet  light  enough  to  grace 
Those  gentle  limbs  on  mossy  bed  reclined  ; 
For  by  one  step  the  blue  sky  shouldst  thou  find, 
And  by  another,  in  deep  dell  below. 
See,  through  the  trees,  a  little  river  go 
AH  in  its  mid-day  gold  «»,id  glimmering. 
Honey  from  out  the  gnarled  hive  I  '11  brine-, 
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And  applef,  wan  with  iweetnem,  gmtber  the«, — 

CrMMs  that  grow  where  no  man  may  them  nee, 

And  Mrrel  nntom  hy  the  dew-claw'd  stag : 

Pipes  will  I  fashion  of  the  syrinx  flag. 

That  thou  mayst  always  know  whither  I  roam, 

When  it  shall  please  thee  in  our  quiet  home 

To  listen  and  tninlc  of  love.     Still  let  me  speak  ; 

Still  let  me  dive  into  the  joy  I  seek, — 

For  yet  the  past  doth  prison  me.    The  rill. 

Thou  haply  mayst  delight  in,  will  I  fill 

With  fairy  fishes  from  the  mountain  tarn, 

And  thou  shalt  feed  them  from  the  squirrel's  harn. 

Its  bottom  will  I  strew  with  amber  shells, 

And  pebbles  blue  from  deep  enchanted  wells. 

Its  sides  I  '11  plant  with  dew-sweet  eglantine. 

And  honeysuckles  full  of  clear  bee-wine. 

I  will  entice  this  crystal  rill  to  trace 

Love's  silver  name  upon  the  meadow's  face. 

I  'II  kneel  to  Vesta,  for  a  flame  of  fire ; 

And  to  god  Phoebus,  for  a  golden  lyre  ; 

To  Empress  Dian,  for  a  hunting-spear  ; 

To  Vesper,  for  a  taper  silver-clear. 

That  I  may  see  thy  beauty  through  the  night ; 

To  Flora,  and  a  nightingale  shalflight 

Tame  on  thy  finger  ;  to  the  River-gods, 

And  they  shall  bring  thee  taper  fishing-rods 

Of  gold,  and  lines  of  naiads'  long  bright  tress. 

Heaven  shield  thee  for  thine  utter  loveliness  ! 

Thy  mossy  footstool  shall  the  altar  be 

'Fore  which  I  '11  bend,  bending,  dear  love,  to  thee : 

Those  lips  shall  be  my  Delphos,  and  shall  speak 

Laws  to  my  footsteps,  colour  to  my  cheek. 

Trembling  or  steadfastness  to  this  same  voice. 

And  of  three  sweetest  pleasurings  the  choice : 

And  that  affectionate  light,  those  diamond  things, 

Those  eyes,  those    passions,  those    supreme    pearl 

springs, 
Shall  be  my  grief,  or  twinkle  me  to  pleasure. 
Say,  is  not  bliss  within  our  perfect  seizure  ? 
0  that  I  could  not  doubt ! ' 
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rp.  The  mountaineer 

I  hus  strove  by  fancies  vain  and  crude  to  clear 
His  brier'd  path  to  some  tranquillity. 
It  gave  bright  gladness  to  his  lady's  eye. 
And  yet  the  tears  she  wept  were  tears  of  sorrow  ; 
Answering  thus,  just  as  the  golden  morrow 
Beam'd  upward  from  the  valleys  of  the  east; 
O  that  the  flutter  of  his  heart  had  ceased. 
Or  the  sweet  name  of  love  had  pass'd  away  ! 
Young  feather'd  tyrant !  by  a  swift  decay 
>V  lit  thou  devote  this  body  to  the  earth : 
And  I  do  think  that  at  my  very  birth 
I  lisp'd  thy  blooming  titles  inwardly  ; 
For  at  the  first,  first  dawn  and  thought  of  thee. 
With  uplift  hands  1  bless'd  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Art  thoft  not  cruel  ?  ever  have  I  striven 
To  think  thee  kind,  but  ah,  it  will  not  do  ! 
When  yet  a  child,  I  heard  that  kisses  drew 
Favour  from  thee,  and  so  I  kisses  gave 
To  the  void  air,  bidding  them  find  out  love  : 
But  when  I  came  to  feel  how  far  above 
All  fancy,  pride,  and  fickle  maidenhood. 
All  earthly  pleasure,  all  imagined  good. 
Was  the  warm  tremble  of  a  devout  kiss,— 
Even  then  that  moment,  at  the  thought  of  this. 
Fainting  J  fell  into  a  bed  of  flowers. 
And  lauguish'd  there  three  days.     Ye  milder  powers. 
Am  I  not  cruelly  wrong'd  ?    Believe,  believe 
Me,  dear  Endymion,  were  I  to  weave 
With  my  own  fancies  garlands  of  sweet  life, 
Thou  shouldst  be  one  of  all.     Ah,  bitter  strife ! 
1  may  not  be  thy  love  :  I  am  forbidden— 
Indeed  I  am— thwarted,  aftrighted,  chidden. 
By  things  I  trembled  at,  and  gorgon  wrath. 
Twice  hast  thou  ask'd  whither  I  went :  henceforth 
Ask  me  no  more  !  I  may  not  utter  it, 
Nor  may  I  be  thy  love.     VYe  might  commit 
Ourselves  at  once  to  vengeance ;  we  might  die ; 
We  might  embrace  and  die :  voluptuous  thought ' 
Enlarge  not  to  my  hunger,  or  I  'm  caught 
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In  trammels  of  perverse  deliciousness 

N'o,  no,  that  shall  not  be :  thee  will  I  bless. 

And  bid  a  long  adieu. ' 

The  Carian 
No  word  return'd  :  both  lovelorn,  silent,  wan, 
Into  the  valleys  green  together  went. 
Far  wandering,  they  were  perforce  content 
To  sit  beneath  a  fair  lone  beechen  tree  ; 
Nor  at  each  other  gazed,  but  heavily 
Pored  on  its  hazel  cirque  of  shedded  leaves. 

£ndymiou  !  unhappy  !  it  nigh  grieves 
Me  to  behold  thee  thus  in  last  extreme  : 
Enskied  ere  this,  but  truly  that  I  deem 
Truth  the  best  music  in  a  first-born  song. 
Thy  lute-voiced  brother  will  I  sing  ere  long, 
And  thou  shalt  aid — hast  thou  not  aided  me  ? 
Yes,  moonlijrht  Emperor  !  felicity 
Has  been  thy  meed  for  many  thousand  years ; 
Yet  often  have  I,  on  the  brink  of  tears, 
Mourn'd  as  if  yet  thou  wert  a  forester ; — 
Forgetting  the  old  tale. 

He  did  not  stir 
His  eyes  from  the  dead  leaves,  or  one  small  pulse 
Of  joy  he  might  have  felt.     The  spirit  culls 
Unfaded  amaranth,  when  wild  it  strays 
Through  the  old  garden-ground  of  boyish  days. 
A  little  onward  ran  the  very  stream 
By  which  he  took  his  first  soft  poppy  dream  ; 
And  on  the  very  bark  'gainst  which  he  leant 
A  crescent  he  had  carved,  and  round  it  spent 
His  skill  in  little  stars.     The  teeming  tree 
Had  swoU'n  and  green'd  the  pious  charactery, 
But  not  ta'en  out.     Why,  there  was  not  a  slope 
Up  which  he  had  not  fear'd  the  antelope ; 
And  not  a  tree,  beneath  whose  rooty  shade 
He  had  not  with  his  tamed  leopards  play'd ; 
Nor  could  an  arrow  light,  or  javelin. 
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Fly  in  the  air  where  his  had  never  been— 
And  yet  he  knew  it  not. 

O  treachery ! 
Why  does  his  lady  smile,  pleasing  her  eye 
With  all  his  sorrowing  ?    He  sees  her  not. 
But  who  so  stares  on  him  ?    His  sister  sure  ' 
Peona  of  the  iroods  .'—Can  she  endure."— 
Impossible— how  dearly  they  embrace  ! 
His  lady  smiles ;  delight  is  in  her  face  ; 
It  is  no  treachery. 

.  *  I>e.*r  brother  mine  I 

Endymion,  weep  not  so  .'     Why  shouldst  thou  pine 
When  all  great  Latmos  so  exalt  will  be  } 
Thank  the  great  gods,  and  look  not  bitterly ; 
And  speak  not  one  pale  word,  and  sigh  no  more. 
Sure  I  will  not  believe  thou  hast  such  store 
Of  grief,  to  last  thee  to  my  kiss  again. 
Thou  surely  canst  not  bear  a  mind  in  pain, 
Come  hand  in  hand  with  one  so  beautiful. 
Be  happy  both  of  you  !  for  I  will  pull 
The  flowers  of  autumn  for  your  coronals. 
Pan's  holy  priest  for  young  Endymion  calls ; 
And  when  he  is  restored,  thou,  fairest  dame, 
Shalt  be  our  queen.  ^  Now,  is  it  not  a  shame 
To  see  ye  thus, — not  very,  very  sad  ? 
Perhaps  ye  are  too  happy  to  be  glad  : 
O  feel  as  if  it  were  a  common  day  ; 
Free-voiced  as  one  who  never  was  away. 
No  tongue  shall  ask,  whence  come  ye}  but  ye  shall 
Be  gods  of  your  own  rest  imperial. 
Not  even  I,  for  one  whole  month,  will  pry 
Into  the  hours  that  have  pass'd  us  by, 
Since  in  my  arbour  I  did  sing  to  thee. 
O  Hermes  !  on  this  very  night  will  be 
A  hymning  up  to  Cynthia,  queon  of  light  ; 
For  the  soothsayers  old  saw  yesternight 
Good  visions  in  the  air,— whence  will  befal. 
As  say  these  sages,  health  perpetual 
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To  shepherds  and  their  flocks ;  and  furthermore, 

In  Dian's  face  they  read  the  gentle  lore  : 

Therefore  for  her  these  vesper-carols  are. 

Our  friends  will  all  be  there  from  nigh  and  far. 

Many  upon  thy  death  have  ditties  made ; 

And  many,  even  now,  their  foreheads  shade 

\rith  cypress,  on  a  day  of  sacrifice. 

New  singing  for  our  maids  shalt  thou  devise, 

And  pluck  the  sorrow  from  our  huntsmen's  brows. 

Tell  me,  my  lady-queen,  how  to  espouse 

This  wayward  brother  to  his  rightful  joys  ! 

His  eyes  are  on  thee  bent,  as  thou  didst  poise 

His  fate  most  goddess-like.     Help  me,  1  pray, 

To  lure— Endymion,  dear  brother,  say 

What  ails  thee.^'     He  could  bear  no  more,  and  so 

lient  his  soul  fiercely  like  a  spiritual  bow. 

And  twang'd  it  inwardly,  and  calmly  said : 

'  I  would  have  thee  my  only  friend,  sweet  maid  1 

My  only  visitor  !  not  ignorant  though. 

That  those  deceptions  which  for  pleasure  go 

'Mong  men,  are  pleasures  real  as  real  may  be : 

But  there  are  higher  ones  I  may  not  see,' 

If  impiously  an  earthly  realm  I 'take. 

Since  I  saw  thee,  I  have  been  wide  awake 

Night  after  night,  and  day  by  day,  until 

Of  the  empyrean  I  have  drunk  my  fill. 

Let  it  content  thee.  Sister,  seeing  me 

More  happy  than  betides  mortality. 

A  hermit  young,  I  '11  live  in  mossy  cave, 

^V'here  thou  alone  shalt  come  to  me,  and  lave 

Thy  spirit  in  the  wonders  I  shall  tell. 

Through  me  the  shepherd  realm  shall  prosper  well ; 

For  to  thy  tongue  will  I  all  health  confide. 

And  for  my  sake,  let  this  young  maid  abide 

With  thee  as  a  dear  sister.     Thou  alone, 

Peona,  mayst  return  to  me.     I  own 

This  may  sound  strangely  :  but  when,  dearest  girl. 

Thou  seest  it  for  my  happiness,  no  pearl 

Will  trespass  down 'those  cheeks.     Companion  feir  I 

Wilt  be  content  to  dwell  with  her,  to  share 
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This  sister's  love  with  me  ? '    Like  one  resign 'd 

And  bent  by  circumstances,  and  thereby  blind 

In  self-commitment,  thus,  that  meek  unknown  : 

'  Ay,  but  a  buzzing  by  my  ears  has  flown. 

Of  jubile^  to  Dian:— truth  I  heard  ! 

Well  then,  I  see  there  is  no  little  bird, 

Tender  soever,  but  is  Jove's  own  care. 

Long  have  I  sought  for  rest,  and  unaware. 

Behold  I  find  it  f  eo  exalted  too  ! 

So  after  my  own  heart !  I  k  jw,  I  knew 

There  was  a  place  untenanted  in  it ; 

In  that  same  void  white  Chastity  shall  sit. 

And  monitor  me  nightly  to  lone  slumber.  » 

With  sanest  lips  I  vow  me  to  the  number 

Of  Dian's  sisterhood  ;  and,  kind  lady. 

With  thy  good  help,  this  very  night  shall  see 

My  future  days  to  her  fane  consecrate.' 

As  feels  a  dreamer  what  doth  most  create 
His  own  particular  fright,  so  these  three  felt 
Or  like  one  who,  in  after  ages,  knelt 
To  Lucifer  or  Baal,  when  he  'd  pine 
After  a  little  sleep :  or  when  in  mine 
Far  under-ground,  a  sleeper  meets  his  friends 
Who  know  him  not.     Each  diligently  bends 
Towards  common  thoughts  and  things  for  very  fear 
'Striving  their  ghastly  malady  to  cheer,  ' 

By  thinking  it  a  thing  of  yes  and  no. 
That  housewives  talk  of.     But  the  spirit-blow 
Was  struck,  and  all  were  dreamers.     At  the  lasi 
Endymion  said  :  'Are  not  our  fates  all  cast? 
Why  stand  we  here  ?    Adieu,  ye  tender  pair  ! 
Adieu  ! '    Whereat  those  maidens,  with  wild  stare. 
Walk  d  dizzily  away.     Pained  and  hot 
His  eyes  went  after  them,  until  they  got 
Near  to  a  cypress  grove,  whose  deadly  maw. 
In  one  swift  moment,  would  what  then  he  saw 
Engulf  for  ever.     '  Stey ! '  he  cried,  *  ah,  stav  » 
Turn,  damsels  !  hist !  one  word  I  have  to  say  j 
Sweet  Indian,  I  would  see  thee  once  again. 
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It  is  a  thing  I  dote  on :  so  I  'd  fain, 

Peona,  ye  should  hand  in  hand  repair, 

Into  those  holy  groves  that  silent  are 

Behind  great  Dian's  temple.     I  '11  be  yon. 

At  vesper's  earliest  twinkle— they  are  gone — 

But  once,  once,  once  again—'   At  this  he  prest 

Hi!^  hands  against  his  face,  trat  then  did  rest 

His  head  upon  a  mossy  hillock  green. 

And  so  remain'd  as  he  a  corpse  had  been 

All  the  long  day ;  save  when  he  scantily  lifted 

His  eyes  abroad,  to  see  how  shadows  shifted 

Witii  the  slow  move  of  time, — sluggish  and  weary 

Until  the  poplar  tops,  in  journey  dreary, 

Had  reach  d  the  river's  brim.     Then  up  be  rose, 

And,  slowly  as  that  very  ri\  er  flows, 

Walk'd  towards  the  temple-grove  with  this  lament 

'  Why  such  a  golden  eve  ?    The  breeze  is  sent 

Careful  and  soft,  that  not  a  leaf  may  fall 

Before  the  serene  father  of  them  all 

Bows  down  his  summer  head  below  the  west. 

Now  am  I  of  breath,  speech,  and  speed  possest. 

But  at  the  setting  I  must  bid  adieu 

To  her  for  the  last  time.     Night  will  strew 

On  the  damp  grass  myriads  of  lingering  leaves. 

And  with  them  shall  I  die ;  nor  much  it  grieves 

To  die,  when  summer  dies  on  the  cold  sward. 

Why,  1  have  been  a  butterfly,  a  lor' 

Of  flowers,  garlands,  love-knots,  posies. 

Groves,  meadows,  melodies,  and  arbour-roses ; 

My  kingdom's  at  its  death,  and  just  it  is 

That  I  should  die  with  it :  so  in  all  this 

We  miscal  grief,  bale,  sorrow,  heart-break,  woe. 

What  is  there  to  plain  of.?    By  Titan's  foe 

I  am  but  rightly  servf^d.'    So  saying,  he 

Tripp'd  lightly  on,  in  sort  of  deathful  glee  ; 

Laughing  at  the  clear  stream  and  setting  sun. 

As  though  they  jests  had  been :  nor  had  he  done 

Hig  laugh  at  nature's  holy  countenance, 

Until  that  grove  appear'd,  as  if  perchance. 

And  then  his  tongue  with  sober  seemlihed 
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Gave  utterance  aa  ^e  enter'd :  '  Ha  !'  he  laid, 
*  Kintf  of  the  butterflies ;  but  by  this  gloom. 
And  by  old  Uhadamanthus'  tongue  of  doom, 
This  dusk  religion,  pomp  of  solitude. 
And  the  Promethean  clav  by  thief  endued, 
By  old  Saturuus'  forelock,  by  his  head 
Shook  with  eternal  palsy,  I  did  wed 
Myself  to  things  of  light  from  infancy  ; 
And  thus  to  be  cast  out,  thus  lorn  to  die. 
Is  sure  enough  to  make  a  mortal  man 
Grow  impious.'    So  he  inwardly  began 
On  things  for  which  no  wording  can  be  found 
Deeper  and  deeper  sinking,  until  drown'd 
Beyond  the  reach  of  music :  for  the  cLoir 
Of  Cynthia  he  heard  not,  though  rough  brier 
Nor  muffling  thicket  interposed  to  dull 
The  vesper  hymn,  far  swollen,  soft  and  full. 
Through  the  dark  pillars  of  those  sylvan  aisles. 
He  saw  not  the  two  maidens,  nor  their  smiles, 
Wan  as  primroses  gather 'd  at  midnight 
By  chilly-finger'd  spring.     Unhappy  wight ! 
*  Endymion  !'  said  Peoua,  *  we  are  here  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  ere  we  all  are  laid  on  bier?' 
Then  he  embraced  her,  and  his  lady's  hand 
Press'd,  saying:  'Sister,  1  would  have  command 
If  it  were  heaven's  will,  on  our  sad  fate.' 
At  which  that  dark-eyed  stranger  stood  elate 
And  said,  in  a  new  voice,  but  sweet  as  love. 
To  Endymion's  amaze  :  '  By  Cupid's  dove. 
And  so  thou  shalt !  and  by  the  lily  truth 
Of  my  own  breast  thou  shalt,  beloved  youth  !  * 
And  as  she  spake,  into  her  face  there  came. 
Light,  as  reflected  from  a  silver  flame  ; 
Her  long  black  hair  swell'd  anjpler,  in  display 
Full  golden  ;  in  her  eyes  a  brighter  day 
Dawn'd  blue,  and  full  of  love.     Ay,  he  beheld 
Phoebe,  his  passion  !  joyous  she  upheld 
Her  lucid  bow,  continuing  thus ;  *  Drear,  drear 
Has  our  delaying  been ;  but  foolish  fear 
W^ithheld  me  first ;  and  then  decrees  of  fate : 
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And  than  'twas  fit  that  from  thig  mortal  state 
Thou  shouldst,   m^  lore,  by  some  unlook'd-for 

change 
fie  spiritualised.     Peona,  we  shall  range 
These  forests,  and  to  thee  they  safe  shall  be 
As  was  thy  cradle ;  hither  shalt  thou  flee 
To  meet  us  many  a  time.'    Next  Cynthia  bright 
Peona  kiss'd,  and  bless'd  with  fair  good  night : 
Her  brother  kiss'd  her  too,  and  knelt  adown 
Before  his  goddess,  in  a  blissful  swoon. 
She  gave  her  fair  hands  to  him,  and  behold, 
Before  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told. 
They  vanish 'd  far  away  ! — Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonderment. 
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ON  A  LOCK  OP  MILTON'S  HAIR 

SbLrSf  I -'"'*'*  ^^^^f°?'  ■«  here  it  is-os  they  mt  ofJ 
Sbeep  in  a  ,  ursery  F.jok.'    Jan.  18ia  ^ 

Chief  of  organic  numbers  ! 
Old  Scholar  of  the  Spheres 
Thy  spirit  never  slumber.-^, 
But  rolls  about  our  ears 
For  ever  and  for  ever  ! 
O  what  a  mad  endeavour 

VVorketh  He, 
Wlo  to  thy  sacred  and  enn.    ed  hearse 
Would  offer  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  ver«=e 

And  melody. 

How  heavenward  thou  soundest ! 
Live  Temple  of  sweet  noise. 
And  Discord  unconfoundest, 
Givingr  Delight  new  joys. 
And  Pleasure  nobler  pinions : 
O  where  are  thy  dominions.? 

Lend  thine  ear 
To  a  young  Delian  oath-ay,  by  thy  soul, 
?L  K  *^J*  ^r"^  *?J^  mortal  lips  did^roll,' 
And  by  th«  kernel  ofthy  earthly  love. 
Beauty  m  things  on  earth  and  things  above 
I  swear!  " 
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TO  THE  NILE 

When  every  childish  fsHhion 

Mm  vanished  from  my  rhvme, 

Wil'  I,  <fref  gone  in  passion, 

Leave  to  an  after-time 

Hymning  and  Harmony 
Of  thee  and  of  thv  works,  and  of  thy  life  ; 
But  vain  is  now  the  burning  and  the  strife : 
Panps  are  in  vain,  until  I  ^row  hieh-rife 

With  old  Pliilosophy, 
And  mad  with  glimpses  of  futurity. 

For  many  years  my  offerings  must  be  hush'd  : 
When   I   do   speak,   I  '11  think   upon  this 
hour. 

Because  I  feel  my  forehead  hot  and  flushed. 
Even  at  the  simplest  vassal  of  thy  power 

A  lock  of  thy  bright  hair,—  ' 

Sudden  it  came. 
And  I  was  startled  when  I  caught  thy  name 

Coupled  so  unaware ; 
Vet  at  the  moment  temperate  was  my  blood— 
I  thought  I  had  beheld  it  from  the  flood  I 
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TO  THE  NILE 

Son  of  the  old  Moon-mountains  African ! 
Stream  of  the  Pyramid  and  Crocodile  ! 
We  call  thee  fruitful,  and  that  very  while 
A  des  rt  fills  our  seeing's  inward  span  ; 
Nurse  of  swart  nations  since  the  world  began. 
Art  thou  so  f-uitful  ?  or  dost  thou  beguile^ 
Those  men   «o  honour  thee,  who,   worn  with 

toil, 
Rest  them  a  space  'twixt  Cairo  and  Decan? 
O  may  dark  fancies  err  !    They  surely  do ; 
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Tifl  iffnonnce  that  makes  a  barren  waste 
Of  air  beyond  itself.     Thou  dost  bedew 
Green  rushes  like  our  rivers,  and  dost  taste 
The  pleasant  sun-rise.    Green  isles  hast  thou 

too, 
And  to  the  sea  as  happily  dost  haste. 


TEIGNMOUTH 

'  Iq  hopes  of  cheering  you  through  a  minute  or  two,  I  wai 
determined,  will  he  nill  he,  to  •enc.  >'ou  aome  Imes,  ao  vou 
will  excuse  t}*^  ii»^rt^«.»«#.*«.i  -.,i.: — *  — i 1_  «« 

know,  I  am ,  ^.„..„„„    ^ 

you  may  be  pleased  with  my 

IS]  8.  ' 


wiU  excuse  the  unconnected  subject  and  careless  verso.    You 
m  sure,  Claude's  'Enchanted  Castle,'  and  I  wish 


r-nembrance  of  it.' 


»1 
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Dkar  Reynolds  !  as  last  night  I  lay  in  bed. 
There  came  before  my  eyes  that  wonted  thread 
Of  shaper,  and  shadows,  and  remembrances, 
That  every  other  minute  vox  and  please  ; 
Things  all  disjointed  come  from  north  and  south,- 
Two  Witch's  eyes  above  a  C  herub's  mouth, 
Voltaire  with  casque  and  shield  and  habergeon, 
And  Alexander  with  his  nightcap  on  ; 
Old  Socrates  a-tying  his  cravat, 
And  Hazlitt  playing  with  Miss  Edge  worth's  cat ; 
And  Junius  Brutus,  pretty  well,  so  so. 
Making  the  best  of 's  way  towards  Soho. 

Few  are  there  wlio  escape  these  visitings, — 
Perhaps  one  or  two  whose  lives  have   patent 

wings. 
And  thro'  whose  curtains  peeps  no  hellish  nose. 
No  wild-boar  tushes,  and  no  Mermaid's  toes ; 
But  flowers  bursting  out  with  lusty  pride, 
And  young  JEolian  harps  personified ; 
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Some  Titian  colours  touch'd  into  real  life, — 

The  Mcrifice  goet  on  ;  the  pontiflF  knife 

Gleami  in  the  Sun,  the  milk-white  heifer  lows, 

The  pipes  go  shrilly,  the  libation  flows : 

A  white  sail  shows  above  *  .e  ^een-head  cliff. 

Mores  round  the  point, .    d  throws  her  anchor  stiff ; 

The  mariners  join  hymr     ith  those  on  land. 

You  know  the  'Enchanted  Castle,'— it  doth  i      ^ 
Upon  a  rock,  on  the  border  of  a  Lake, 
Nes^H.  \  in  trees,  which  all  do  seem  to  shake 
From  some  old  magic-like  Urganda's  Sword. 
O  Phoebus  !  that  I  had  th^  sacred  word 
To  show  this  Castle,  in  fair  dreaming  wise, 
Unto  mj  friend,  while  sick  and  ill  he  lies  ! 

You  know  it  well  enough,  where  it  doth  seem 
A  mossy  place,  a  Merlin's  Hall,  a  dream ; 
You  know  the  clear  I^ke,  and  the  little  Isles, 
The  mountains  blue,  and  cold  near  neighbour  rills, 
AJl  which  elsewhe-?  are  but  ha' "animate ; 
There  do  they  look  ^Jve  to  lo\      nd  hate, 
To  smiles  and  frowns  ;  they  set     a  lifted  mound 
Above  some  giant,  pulsing  u'lderground. 

Part  of  the    V'dding  wus  a  chosen  See, 
Built  by  a  banl^  i:;d  Santon  of  Chaldee ; 
The  other  part,  two  thousand  years  from  him. 
Was  built  bv  Cuthbert  de  Saint  Aldebrim ; 
Then  there  s  a  little  wing,  far  from  the  Sun, 
Built  by  a  Lapland  Witch  turn'd  maudlin  Nun ; 
And  many  other  juts  of  aged  stone 
Founded  with  many  a  mason-devil's  groan. 

The  doors  all  look  as  if  they  oped  themselves, 
The  windows  as  if  latch'd  by  Fays  and  Elves, 
And  from  them  comes  /,  silver  flash  of  light. 
As  from  the  westward  of  a  Summer's  night ; 
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Or  like  a  beauteous  woman's  large  blue  eves 
Gone  mad  thro'  olden  songs  and  poesies. 

See  !  what  is  coming  from  the  distance  dim  ! 
A  golden  Galley  all  in  silken  trim  ! 
Three  rows  of  oars  are  lightening^  moment  whiles 
Into  the  verd'rous  bosoms  of  those  isles  ; 
Towards  the  shade^  under  the  Castle  wall, 
It  comes  in  silence, — now  'tis  hidden  all. 
The  Clarion  sounds,  and  from  a  Postern-gate 
An  echo  of  sweet  music  doth  create 
A  fear  in  the  poor  Herdsman,  who  doth  bring 
His  beasts  to  trouble  the  enchanted  spring — 
He  tells  of  the  sweet  music,  and  the  spot, 
To  all  his  friends,  and  they  believe  him  not. 

O,  that  our  dreamings  ail,  of  sleep  or  wake, 
^V'ould  all  their  colours  from  the  sunset  take  : 
From  something  of  material  sublime. 
Rather  than  shadow  our  own  soul's  day-time 
In  the  dark  void  of  night.     For  in  the  world 
We  jostle, — but  my  flag  is  not  unfurl'd 
On  the  Admiral-staff, — and  to  philosophise 
I  dare  not  yet !    Oh,  never  will  the  prize 
High  reason,  and  the  love  of  good  and  ill. 
Be  my  award  !    Things  cannot  to  the  will 
Be  settled,  but  they  tease  us  out  of  thought ; 
Or  is  it  that  imagination  brought 
Beyond  its  proper  bound,  yet  still  confin'd. 
Lost  in  a  sort  of  Purgatory  blind. 
Cannot  refer  to  any  standard  law 
Of  either  earth  or  heaven  ?     It  is  a  flaw 
In  happiness,  to  see  beyond  our  bourn, — 
It  forces  us  in  summer  skies  to  mourn, 
It  spoils  the  singing  of  the  Nightingale. 

Dear  Reynolds  !    1  have  a  mysterious  tale. 
And  cannot  speak  it :  the  first  page  I  read 
Upon  a  Lampit  rock  of  green  sea-weed 
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Among  the  breakers  ;  'twas  a  quiet  eve, 

The  rocks  were  silent,  the  wide  sea  did  weave 

An  untumultuous  fringe  of  silver  foam 

Along  the  flat  brown  sand ;  I  was  at  home 

And  should  have  been  most  happy, — but  I  saw 

Too  far  into  the  sea,  where  every  maw 

The  greater  on  the  less  feeds  evermore. — 

But  I  saw  too  distinct  into  the  core 

Of  an  eternal  fierce  destruction. 

And  so  from  happiness  I  far  was  gone. 

Still  am  I  sick  of  it,  and  though,  to-day, 

I  've  gather'd  young  spring-leaves,  and  flowers  gay 

Of  periwinkle  and  wild  strawberry. 

Still  do  I  that  most  fierce  destruction  see, — 

The  Shark  at  savage  prey, — the  Hawk  at  pounce,— 

The  gentle  Robin,  like  a  Pard  or  Ounce, 

Ravening  a  Worm, — Away,  ye  horrid  moods  ! 

Moods  of  one's  mind  !    You  know  I  hate  them  welL 

You  know  I  'd  sooner  be  a  clapping  Bell 

To  some  Kamschatkan  Missionary  Church, 

Than  with  these  horrid  moods  be  left  i'  the  lurch. 


IN  A  LETTER  TO  HAYDON 

'Iha-.%^  eujoyed  the  most  delightful  walks  these  three  ftbi 
days,  beautiful  enough  to  make  me  content.' 


Here  all  the  summer  could  I  stay. 
For  there 's  a  Bishop's  Teigu, 
And  King's  Teign, 

And  Coumb  at  the  clear  Teign's  head  ; 
Where,  close  by  the  stream. 
You  may  have  your  cream. 

All  spread  upon  barley  bread. 
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There 's  Arch  Brook, 
And  there's  Larch  Brook,- 

Both  turning  many  a  mill ; 
And  cooling  the  drouth 
Of  the  salmon's  mouth. 

And  fattening  his  silver  gill. 


Ill 

There's  a  wild  wood, 

A  mild  hood. 
To  the  sheep  on  the  lea  o'  the  down. 

WTiere  the  golden  furze. 

With  its  green,  thin  spurs. 
Doth  catch  at  the  maiden's  gown. 


IV 

There 's  Newton  Marsh, 
With  its  spear-grass  harsh,- 

A  pleasant  summer  level ; 
MTiere  the  maidens  sweet 
Of  the  Market  street. 

Do  meet  in  the  dark  to  revel. 


There 's  Barton  rich. 

With  dyke  and  ditch. 
And  hedge  for  the  thrush  to  live  in. 

And  the  hollow  tree 

For  the  buzzing  bee. 
And  a  bank  for  the  wasp  to  hive  in. 
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And  O  and  O, 

The  daisies  blow. 
And  the  primroses  are  waken 'd ; 

And  the  violets  white 

Sit  in  silver  light. 
And  the  green  buds  are  long  in  the  spike  end. 


VII 

Then  who  would  go 

Into  dark  Soho, 
And  chatter  with  dank-hair'd  critics. 

When  he  can  stay 

For  the  new-mown  hay, 
And  startle  the  dappled  crickets  ? 


•  There '■  a  bit  of  doggerel ;  you  wotJd  like  a  bit  of 
DOtheral.' 


Where  be  you  going,  you  Devon  maid  ? 

And  what  have  ye  there  in  the  basket  ? 
Ye  tight  little  fairy,  just  fresh  from  the  dairy. 

Will  ye  give  me  some  cream  if  I  ask  it? 


II 

I  love  your  hills  and  I  love  your  dales, 
And  I  love  your  flocks  a-bleating ; 

But  oh,  on  the  heather  to  lie  together. 
With  both  our  hearts  a-beating  ! 
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I  'II  put  your  basket  all  safe  in  a  nook ; 

Your  shawl  I  'U  hang  on  a  willow ; 
And  we  will  sigh  in  the  daisy's  eye. 

And  kiss  on  a  grass-green  pillow. 
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TOUR  IN  SCOTLAND 

{Jtme,  Jul     Augutt  1818) 

ON  VISITING  THE  TOMB  OF  BURNS 

The  town,  the  churchyard,  and  the  setting  sun, 

The  clouds,  the  trees,  the  rounded  hills  all  srem. 

Though  beautiful,  cold — strange — as  in  a  dream, 

I  dreamed  long  ago,  now  new  begun. 

The  short-lived  paly  Summer  is  but  won 

'  rom  Winter's  ague,  for  one  hour's  gleam  ; 

1  hough  sapphire- warm,  their  stars  do  never  beam  1 

All  is  cold  fieauty ;  pain  is  never  done : 

For  who  has  mind  to  relish,  Minos-wise, 

The  Real  of  Beauty,  free  from  that  dead  hue 

Sickly  imagination  and  sick  pride 

Cast  wan  upon  it !    Burns !  with  ^onour  due 

V  oft  have  honour'd  thee.     Great  shadow  !  hid  a 

Thy  face ;  I  sin  against  thy  native  skies. 


WRITTEN  IN  BURNS'  COTTAGE 

This  mortsl  body  ot  a  thousand  days 
Now  fills,  O  Burns,  a  space  in  thine  own  room. 
Where  thou  didst  dream  alone  on  budded  bays, 
Happy  and  thoughtless  of  thy  day  of  doom  ! 
My  pulse  is  worm  with  thine  own  Barley-bree, 
My  head  is  light  with  pledging  a  great  soul. 
My  eyes  ».;e  wandering,  and  I  cannot  see. 
Fancy  is  dead  and  drunken  at  its  goal ; 
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Yet  can  I  stamp  my  foot  uj  jn  thy  floor, 

Yet  can  I  ope  toy  window-saah  to  find 

The  meadow  thou  hast  tramped  o'er  and  o'er, — 

Yet  can  I  think  of  thee  till  thought  is  blind,— 

Yet  can  J  gulp  a  bumper  to  thy  name, — 

O  smile  among  the  shades,  for  this  is  fame ! 


MEG  MERRILIES 

Old  j/Ieo  she  wz3  a  jipsy; 

And  lived  upon  the  moors : 
Her  bed  it  was  the  brown  heath  turf. 

And  her  house  was  out  of  doors. 
Her  apples  were  swart  blackberri.<;s. 

Her  currants,  pods  o'  broom ; 
Her  wine  was  dew  of  the  wild  white  rose. 

Her  book  a  church-yard  tomb. 

Her  brothers  were  the  craggy  hills. 

Her  sisters  larchen  trees ; 
Aloue  with  her  great  family 

She  lived  as  she  did  please. 
No  breakfast  had  she  many  a  mom. 

No  dinner  many  a  noon. 
And,  'stead  of  supper,  she  would  "-^re 

Full  hard  against  the  moon. 

But  every  morn,  of  woodbine  fresh 

She  made  her  garlanding. 
And,  every  night,  the  dark  glen  yew 

She  wove,  and  she  would  sing. 
And  with  her  fingers,  old  and  brown. 

She  plaited  mats  of  rushes. 
And  gave  them  to  the  cottagers 

She  met  among  the  bushes. 

Old  Meg  was  brave  as  Margaret  Queen, 
And  tall  as  Amazon ; 


WALKING  IN  SCOTLAND 

An  old  red  blanket  cloak  she  wore, 

A  ship-hat  had  she  on  : 
God  rest  her  aged  bznea  somewhere  ! 

She  died  full  Icng  agone  ! 
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Hearken,  thou  craggy  ocean-pyramid, 

tiive  answer  by  thy  voice— the  sea-fowls'  screams  ! 

\nien  were  thy  shoulders  mantled  in  huge  stream:^? 
A\'hen  from  the  sun  was  thy  broad  forehead  hid  ? 
How  long  is 't  since  the  mighty  Power  bid 

Thee  heave  to  airy  sleep  from  fathom  dreams — 

Sleep  in  the  lap  of  thunder  or  sunbeams — 
Or  when  grey  clouds  are  thy  cold  coverlid  I 
Tiiou  answer'st  i  ot ;  for  thou  art  dead  asleep. 

Thy  life  is  but  two  dead  eterniiieSj 
The  last  in  air,  the  former  in  the  deep  ' 

First  with  the  whale i,  la&t  with  the  eagle-skies  1 
Drown'd  wast  thou  till  an  earthquake  made  thee  steep. 

Another  cauhot  wake  thy  giant-size  ! 


WALKING  IN  SCOTLAND 

There  is  a  charm  in  footing  slow  across  a  silent  plain, 
\\'bere  patriot  battle  had  been  fought,  where  glory 

had  the  gain ; 
There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath,  where  Druids  old 

have  been, 
\Vhere  mantles  grey  have  rustled  by,  and  swept  the 

nettled  green  j 
-liere  is  a  joy  in  every  spot  made  known  in  times 

of  old, 
New  to  the  feet  although  each  tale  a  hundred  times 

be  told ; 
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There  is  a  deeper  joy  than  all,  more  solemn  in  the 

heart. 
More  parching  to  the  tongue  than  all,  of  more  divine 

a  smart. 
When  weary  steps  forget  themselves  upon  a  pleasant 

turf. 
Upon  hot  sand,  or  flinty  road,  or  sea-shore  iron  surf, 
Toward  the  castle  or  the  cot,  where  long  ago  was  born 
One  who  was  great  through  mortal  days,  and  died  of 

fame  unshorn. 

Light  heather-bells  may  tremble  then,— hut  they  are 

far  at^ay ; 
Wood-lark  may  sing  from  sandy  fern,— the  Sun  mav 

hear  his  lay ; 
Runnels  may  kiss  the  grass  on  shelves  and  shallows 

clear, — 
But  their  low  voices  are   mt  heard,  tho'  come  on 

travels  drear ; 

Blood-red  the  sun  may  set  bebiud  black  mountain 

peaks. 
Blue  tides  may  sluice  and  drench  their  time  in  caves 

and  weedy  creeks, 
Eagles  may  seem  to  sleep  wing-wide  upon  the  air. 
Ring-doves  may  fly  convulsed  across  to  some  high 

cedared  lair, — 
But  the  forgotten  eye  is  still  fast  lidded  to  the  ground, 
As  palmer's  that  with  weariness   mid-desert  shrine 

hath  found. 

At  such  a  time  the  soul's  a  child,  in  childhood  is 

the  brain. 
Forgotten  is  the  worldly  heart,— alone  it  beats  in  vain  I 
Ay,  if  a  madman  could  have  leave  to  pass  a  healthful 

day. 

To  tell  his  forehead's  swoon  and  faint,  when  fir^t 

began  decay. 
He  might  make  ♦'•emble  many  a  one,  whose  spirit 

had  gone  forth 
To  find  a  Bard's  low  cradle-place  about  the  silent  north ! 
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Bcanty  the  hour,  and  few  the  steps,  beyond  the  bourn 
of  care ! 

Beyond  the  sweet  and  bitter  world,— beyond  it  un- 
aware ! 

Sranty  the  hour,  and  few  the  steps, — because  a  lon^'er 
stay 

Would  bar  return  and  make  a  man  forget  his  mort^ 

way! 
0  horrible  !  to  lose  the  sight  of  well-remember'd  face. 
Of  Brother's  eyes,  of  Sister's  brow, — constant  to  every 

place, 
Filling  the  air  as  on  we  move  with  portraiture  intense. 
More  warm  than  those  heroic  tints  that  pain  a  painter's 

sense, 
When  shapes  of  old  come  striding  by,  and  visages 

of  old. 
Locks  shining  black,  hair  scanty  grey,  and  passions 

manifold  ' 

No,  no,— that  horror  cannot  be  !  for  at  the  cable's 

length 
Man  feels  the  gentle  anchor  pull,  and  gladdens  in 

its  strength  : 
One  hour,  half  idiot,  he  stands  by  mossy  waterfall, 
But  in  the  very  next  he  reads  his  soul's  memorial ; 
He  reatis  it  on  the  mountain's  height,  where  chance 

he  may  sit  down, 
Upon  rough  marble  diadem,  that  hill's  eternal  crown. 
Yet  be  his  anchor  e'er  so  fsist,  room  is  there  for  a 

prayer, 
That  man  may  never  lose  his  mind  in  mountains  black 

and  bare ; 
That  he  may  stray,  league  after  league,  some  great 

birthplace  to  find. 
And   keep  his  vision   clear  from  speck,  bis  inward 

sight  unblind. 
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STAFFA 

^•'oT  Aladdin  maipaD 
Ever  such  a  work  began ; 
Not  the  wizard  of  the  Dee 
Ever  such  a  dream  could  sec  * 
Not  St.  John,  in  Patmoa'  Isle, 
In  the  Di  .ssion  of  liis  toil, 
When  he  uaw  the  churches  seven, 
Golden-aisled,  built  up  in  heaven, 
Gazed  at  such  a  rugged  wonder. 
As  I  stood  its  roofing  under. 
Lo  !  I  saw  one  sleeping  there, 
On  the  marble  cold  and  bare ; 
While  the  surges  wash'd  his  feet. 
And  his  garments  white  did  beat 
Drench'd  about  the  sombre  rucks ; 
On  his  neck  his  well-grown  locks. 
Lifted  dry  above  the  main. 
Were  upon  the  curl  again. 
'  What  is  this  ?  and  wliat  art  thou  ?  * 
Whisper'd  I,  and  touch'd  his  brow  ; 
'  What  art  thou  ?  and  what  is  this  ? ' 
Whisper'd  I,  and  strove  to  kiss 
'ITie  spirit's  hand,  to  wake  his  eyes ; 
Up  he  started  in  a  trice  : 

*  I  am  Lycidas,'  said  he, 

*  Fam  d  in  funeral  minstrelsy  ' 
This  was  architectured  thus' 
By  the  great  Oceanus  ! — 
Here  his  mighty  waters  play 
Hollow  organs  all  the  day ;' 
Here,  by  turns,  his  dolphins  all, 
Finny  palmers,  great  and  small. 
Come  to  pay  devotion  due, — 
Each  a  mouth  of  pearls  must  strew  ■ 
Many  a  mortal  of  these  days. 
Dares  to  pass  our  sacred  ways ; 


BEN  NEVIS 

Dares  to  touch,  audaciously. 

This  cathedral  of  the  sea  ! 

i  have  been  the  pontiff-p-iest, 

^V^here  the  waters  never  rest, 

UTiere  a  fledfj^y  sea-bird  choir 

Soars  for  ever  !    Holy  fire 

I  have  hid  from  mortal  man ; 

Proteus  is  my  Sacristan  ! 

But  the  dulled  eye  of  mortal 

Hath  pass'd  beyond  the  rocky  portal 

So  for  ever  will  I  leave 

Such  a  taint,  and  soon  unweave 

All  the  magic  of  the  place.' 

So  sayinff,  with  a  Spirit's  glance 

He  dived  ' 
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Read  me  a  lesson,  Muse,  and  speak  it  loud 
Upon  the  too  of  Nevis,  blind  in  mist ! 
I  look  into  tne  chasms,  and  a  shroud 
Vapourous  doth  hide  them,— just  so  much  I  wi^t 
Mankind  do  know  of  hell ;  I  look  o'erhead, 
And  there  is  sullen  mist,— even  so  much 
Mankind  can  tell  of  heaven  ;  mist  is  spread 
Before  the  earth,  beneath  me, — even  such, 
Even  so  vague  is  man's  sight  of  himself! 
Here  are  the  craggy  stones  beneath  my  feet,-— 
Thus  much  I  know  that,  a  poor  witless  elf, 
I  tread  on  them,— that  all  my  eye  doth  meet 
Is  mist  and  crag,  not  only  od  this  height. 
But  in  the  world  of  thought  and  mental  might ! 
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LINES  ON  THE  MERMAID  TAVERN 

Souls  of  poota  dead  and  Kone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mousy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermal    Tavern  ? 
Have  ye  tippled  driak  more  fine 
Than  mine  nost's  Canary  wine  ? 
Or  are  fruits  of  Paradise 
Sweeter  than  those  dainty  pies 
Of  venison  ?    O  ffenerous  food  ! 
Drest  as  though  bold  Robin  Hood 
Would,  with  his  maid  Marian, 
Sup  and  bowse  from  horn  and  can. 

I  have  heard  that  on  a  day 
Mine  host's  sign-board  flew  away, 
Nobody  knew  whither,  till 
An  Astrologer's  old  quill 
To  a  sheepskin  gave  the  story, — 
Said  he  saw  you  in  your  glory. 
Underneath  a  new  old-sie^n 
Sipping  bevehige  divine. 
And  pledging  with  contented  smack 
The  Mermaid  in  the  Zodiac. 

Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone. 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern. 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern? 
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TO  A    FRIEND 

No !  those  dayi  ai  e  gone  away, 
And  their  houri  are  old  and  gray, 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  don  n-trodden  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years : 
Many  times  have  Winter's  shears, 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tem^sts  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest  s  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases. 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  !  ow  no  more ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh. 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  t^e  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  ^    hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon. 
Or  the  reven  stars  to  light  you, 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan. 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent ; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale. 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 
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Gone,  the  merry  morris  din  ; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Gamelyn  : 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  *gren^  shawe ' ; 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ' 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave, 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze ; 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks. 
Jail  n  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas  ; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
San^  not  to  her— strange  !  that  honey 
Lan  t  be  got  without  hard  money  ! 

So  it  is ;  yet  let  us  sing 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-string  ! 
Honour  to  the  bugle-horn  ! 
Honour  to  the  woods  unshorn  ! 
Honour  to  the  Lincoln  green  l' 
Honour  to  the  archer  keen  ! 
Honour  to  tight  Little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon  ! 
Honour  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood  : 
Honour  to  xMaid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan  ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  by. 
Let  us  two  a  burden  try. 


TO  FANCY 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 
Pleasure  never  is  at  home  : 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth. 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth  ; 
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Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  heyond  her: 

Upen  wide  the  mind's  cage  door 

She'll  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy !  let  her  loose  ; 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming  : 

Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too. 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew. 

Cloys  with  tasting  :  Wh&t  do  then? 

Sit  thee  by  the  iugle,  when 

The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  ploughboy's  heavy  shoon  ; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 
Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 
With  a  mind  self-overawed. 
Fancy,  high-commission'd  :— send  her : 
She  has  vassals  to  attend  her : 
She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost. 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost  ; 
She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, ' 
All  delights  of  summer  weather ; 
All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 
From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray  ; 
All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 
With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth 
She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 
Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 
And  thou  Shalt  quaff  it :— thou  shalt  hear 
Distant  harvest-carols  clear  ; 
Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn  ; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn : 
,^nd,  in  the  same  moment— hark  I 
iis  the  early  April  lark, 
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Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold  ; 
White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 
Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
'ITiou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin  ! 
Freckled  nest  eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn-tree, 
^rhen  the  hen-bird  s  wing  doth  rest 
Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
^Vhen  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm  ; 
Acorns  ripe  down-pattering 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

Oh,  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose  ; 
Every  thing  is  spoilt  by  use  : 
^V'here's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade, 
Too  much  gazed  at  ?    Where 's  the  maid 
>VTiose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  } 
Where 's  the  eye,  however  blue, 
Doth  not  weary  .'*     Where 's  the  face 
One  would  meet  in  every  place  ? 
Where 's  the  voice,  however  soft, 
One  would  hear  so  very  oft .-' 
At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 
Let,  then,  winged  Fancy  find 
Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind  : 
Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres'' daughter. 
Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 
How  to  frown  and  how  to  chide ; 
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With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 

^V^lite  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 

Sliot  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 

Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet. 

While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet, 

And  Jove  grew  languid.— Break  the  mesh 

Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash  ; 

Quickly  break  her  prison-string. 

And  such  joys  as  these  she  '11  bring.— 

Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam, 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 
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TO  THE  POETS 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ve  have  left  your  souls  on  earth  I 
Have  ye  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  ? 
Yes,  and  those  of  heaven  commune 
With  the  spheres  of  sun  and  moon  ; 
With  the  noise  of  fountains  wondrous, 
And  the  parle  of  voices  thund'rous  ; 
With  the  whisper  of  hea-  fu's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  v.ase 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  fawns ; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented 
Where  the  daisies  are  rose-scented, 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not  ; 
"^Vhere  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  tiling. 
But  divine  melodious  truth  ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth ; 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  then 
On  the  earth  ye  live  again ; 
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And  the  louls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  ng,  here,  the  way  t<»  find  you, 
VVliere  vour  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-born  souls  still  speak 
To  mortals,  of  their  h  tie  wtek  ; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delights ; 
Of  their  passions  and  their  spites  ; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame  ; 
WTiat  doth  strengthen,  and  what  maim. 
1  hus  ye  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  .^  "-th. 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  earth'.' 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new  ' 


A  PROPHECY 

TO   BIS    BROTHER    QEOROB   IN   AMERICA 

*  If  I  had  a  prajer  to  make  for  any  ereat  iroo<L  n^it  tn  T«ro>. 

Tis  the  witching  hour  of  night. 
Orbed  is  the  moon  and  bright, 
And  the  stars  they  glisten,  glisten, 
feeeming  with  bright  eyes  to  listen— 

For  what  listen  they.?* 
For  a  song  and  for  a  charm. 
See  they  glisten  in  alarm. 
And  the  moon  is  waxing  warm 

\r         .  ,  '^°  ^^^^  ^'^^*  ^  8^all  sav. 
Jloon  !  keep  wide  thy  golden  ears— 
Hearken,  stars  !  and  hearken,  spheres  J- 


A  PROPHECY 

Hearken,  thou  eternal  sky  ! 
I  sing  an  Infant's  lullaby, 

A  pretty  luUabjr. 
Listen,  listen,  listen,  listen, 
Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten, 

And  hear  my  lullabv  ! 
Though  the  rushes  th'^t  will  make 
Its  cradle  still  are  in  the  lake— 
Though  the  linen  that  will  be 

Its  swathe,  is  on  the  cotton  tree 

Though  the  woollen  that  will  keep 
It  warm,  is  on  the  silly  sheep- 
Listen,  sUrlight,  listen,  listen. 
Glisten,  glisten,  glisten,  glisten, 
And  hear  my  iuUaby  ! 

Sifl'  V?*  *^*®  •  ^^^>  I'^e  found  the© 

Midst  of  the  quiet  all  around  thee  ' 

Child,  I  see  thee !  Child,  I  spy  thee  ' 

y:H}^7  ^ot**®'  s'^eet  is  nign  thee  .' 

ChUd,  I  know  thee !    Child  no  more. 

But  a  Poet  evermore  ! 

See,  see,  the  lyre,  the  lyre. 

In  a  flam©  of  fire. 

Upon  the  little  cradle's  top 

Flaring,  flaring,  flaring, 

Past  the  eyesight's  bearing. 

Awake  it  from  "     sleep, 

And  see  if  it  c         aep 

Its  eyes  upon  u     olaze — 

Amaze,  amaze ! 
It  sures,  i'„  stares,  it  stares, 
It  dares  what  no  one  dares  ' 
It  lifts  its  little  hand  into  the  flame 
IJnharm  d,  and  on  the  strings 
^ddles  a  little  tune,  and  sings, 

With  dumb  endeavour  sweetly 

Bard  art  thou  completely  ' 
Little  rhiid 
O'  th'  western  wild, 
Bard  art  thou  completely  ! 
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Sweetly  with  dumb  endeavour, 
A  Poet  now  or  never, 
Little  child 
O'  th'  weetern  wild, 
A  Poet  now  or  never ! 
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ODES 

FRAGMENT 

To  Reynolds,  May  1818 

'  It  is  imposaible  to  know  how  far  knowledge  will  console  u 
for  the  death  of  a  friend,  and  the  "ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 
vV  ith  respect  to  the  affections  and  poetry,  you  must  know  hy 
a,  sympathy  my  thoughts  that  way,  and  I  dare  say  these  few 
Imes  will  be  but  a  ratification.  I  wrote  them  on  May-day 
and  intend  to  finish  the  ode  all  in  good  time.' 

Mother  of  Hermes  !  and  still  youthful  Maia  ! 

May  I  sing  to  thee 
As  thou  wast  hymned  on  the  shores  of  Bai»  ? 

Or  may  I  woo  thee 
In  earlier  Sicilian  }  or  thy  smiles 
Seek  as  they  once  were  sought,  in  Grecian  isles, 
By  bards  who  died  content  on  pleasant  sward, 
Leaving  great  verse  unto  a  little  clan  ? 
O,  give  me  their  old  vigour,  and  unheard 
Save  of  the  quiet  primrose,  and  the  span 

Of  heaven  and  few  ears. 
Rounded  by  thee,  my  song  should  die  away 

Content  as  theirs. 
Rich  in  the  simple  worship  of  a  day. 
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TO  PSYCHE 

TO    HII   BROTHER   AND   gISTER 

•The  foUowing  poem,  the  last  I  have  written.  i»  the  fint  »n,f 
only  one  with  whioh  I  have  Ukea  even  m^eit!  SK"l 
have  for  the  niMt  part,  daehed  off  my  lines  in  ahurK-thi. 

irand^riu  ?  l?"*'^  •  '  **''''^  •*  '«^-  the  mo?e"Shiyt 
it.t  ?i«,  ^  •'°^  encourage  me  to  write  other  thin/,  in 
eren  a  more  peaoeal>Ie  and  healthy  .pirit.  You  muat  recolleit 
that  Psyche  waa  not  embodied  a«  a  »odd«ii.  K-fnlrfk!^- 
of  Apuleiu.  the  Platonist^Tho  l"ed  f  SThel'^S.^^  ^f/ 
fiLd^o  '^th"""^  the  goddes.  was  never  womhippS^oTUS: 
ficed  to  with  any  of  the  ancient  fervour,  and  wrhaos  ntvpr 
LWl.'lf  •"  the  old  religion;  I  am  morrortCx  t w" 
let  a  heathen  goddess  be  so  neglected.'    Feb.  1819. 

0  GODDESS  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrunir 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sunir, 

iJ-ven  into  thine  own  soft-conched  ear  • 
Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 
The  wingred  Psyche  with  awaken'd  eyes.? 

1  wander  d  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly. 
And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting  with  surprise. 

Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 
In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisperinir  roof 
Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there  ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied  : 
Mid  hush'd,  cool-rooted  flowers  fragrant-eyed. 

Blue,  silver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  ^ass  ; 
Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too  : 
.  f  i^jf  ^P«  *?"<^^  d  °ot,  but  had  not  bade  adieu 
As  If  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
At  tender  eye-dawn  of  aurorean  love : 

The  winged  boy  I  knew  ; 
But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dovf  ? 
His  Psyche  true ! 


S06 


TO  PSYCHE 

^i^^^i!JJ"*  ""^  loveliest  vigion  far 
Of  «U  Olympui'  faded  hierarchv ! 
Fairer  than  Phoebe',  wpphire-regfon'd  .Ur. 

Or  Veaper  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky  ; 
Fairer  than  these,  thoup  temple  thou  hast  none. 
XT     V     ?^°'»^*«'l»«*Pd  with  flowers; 
Nor  V  irgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours  ; 
No  Toice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

from  Cham-swung  censer  teeming  : 
No  shnne,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale-mouth'd  prophet  dreaming. 
^^''^^I'^^W^^ong^too  late  for  antioue  vows, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 
u  ?  ^?l^  '[ere  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire : 
Y  et  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 

Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians. 
I  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired! 

too  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 
Upon  the  midnight  hours ! 
Thv  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

from  swinged  censer  teeming  : 
Thr  shrine,  thy  grove,  thy  oracle,  thy  heat 

Of  pale-mouthM  prophet  dreaming. 

Ves,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  fane 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind, 
Uhere^  branched  thoughts,  new-grown  ^ith  pleasant 

Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  wind  : 
Pl/f  *^?"°''.fj'al  those  dark-cluster'd  trees 

aIH^^    u   ^'^t"**^*^  mountains  steep  by  steep  • 

And  there  by  zephyrs,  streams,  and  birds,  and  & 
The  moss-lain  Drvads  shall  be  luU'd  to  sleeo  • 

And  m  the  midst  o/this  wide  quietness       ^ ' 

A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
IS  ^^f  '^eatli'd  trellis  of  a  workinir  brain 
With  bud,,  and  bells,  and  stars  wUhouTa  'name. 
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With  all  the  gardener  Fancv  e'er  could  feiifn, 
VVho  breeding  flowers,  will  never  breed  the  same . 

And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  delight 
That  shadowy  thought  can  win, 

A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  at  night. 
To  let  the  warm  Love  in  ! 


TO  AUTUMN 

SiAiiON  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness  ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun : 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 

With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run  : 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

xJl  ■'*    *^^  *^°"^'*>  *°^  P^""*?  t*»e  hazel  shells 
*    I*^»*  "^®®*  ^®"^®^  >  ^  «e*  budding  more. 
And  gtiU  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees. 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease. 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cell?. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ?  I 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 

Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind : 

Ur  on  a  half-reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep. 
Drowsed  with  the  fumes  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 

A „^   ***'*!•  ^®,m"*  ""^"^^  *°^  *"  its  twined  flowers; 
And  sometime  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ; 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look. 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?    Ay,  where  are  thev? 

Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too,         ' 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day 

And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue  • 


ON  MELANCHOLY 
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Then  in  a  wailful  choir,  the  smaU  gnats  mouru 
Among  the  river  Ullowa,  borne  aloft 

*   J  9',,"*°^*°*  ?■  *^®  "fi^^*  "''^d  li^es  «r  dies  : 
And  full^own  laniba  loud  bleat  from  hiUy  bourn  • 
Hedge-cncketa  ting ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
Ibe  redbreast  whistles  from  a  ffarden-croft, 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  slcies. 


ON  MELANCHOLY 

^%^?J  ^°  °®*  ***  ^^«>  neither  twist 

Wolfs-bane,  tight-rooted,  for  its  poisonous  wine : 
Nor  suffer  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kiss'd 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Proserpine : 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew.berries, 

Nor  let  the  beetle  nor  the  death-moth  be 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the  downy  owl 

i^"*'  *°  y®*^  sorrow's  mysteries ; 

For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  drowsily 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  the  souL 

But  when  the  melancholy  fit  shall  fall 

Sudden  from  hearen  like  a  weeping  cloud 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  all,     ' 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April  shroud  i 
ITien  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rose. 

Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  salt  sand-wave. 
Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peonies  ; 
Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  shows 

Emprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  rave. 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her  peerless'eyes. 

She  dwells  with  Beauty— Beauty  that  must  die; 

And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleasure  nigh 

Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth 'sips  : 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  Delight 

Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  sovran  shrine 
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III 


il 


Though  M«n  of  non«  amy  him  whott  ttreo 
tongue 
Cm  kuwt  Joy*,  grape  Maiut  hii  palate  fine  : 
H«  aou]  .hall  taste  the  laaneM  of  heVmight, 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies  hung. 


TO  A  XIGHTIXGALE 

Mt  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 
My  sense,  as  thouarh  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk 
Ur  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

.-,.        "IP"**  P"**  ■°'*  Lethe-wards  had  sunk  : 
ris  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
nJu  !*^  too  happy  in  thy  happiness,— 
That  thou,  light- winged  Drvad  of  the  trees, 
*n  "ome  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and  shadowR  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  been 

Cool  d  a  long  age  in  the  deepHielved  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

O  ftiTk'  "l^  ^/'Jr^'i^l^  "**°^'  ancT  sun-burnt :  lirtl 
O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South. 

vrl*?**  true  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim, 
Tu  .  T     '^^  purple-stained  mouth ; 

A   i  "*?*»V**"nk,  and  leave  the  world  unseen. 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim  : 

^^i^'rJ"  V"^^'  <*>s8olve,  and  quite  forget 

What  thou  among  the  leaves  hast  never  known. 
Tlie  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan  : 
Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hai«,       ' 
Wlere  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  die 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs ; 
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TO  A  NIGHTINGALE  209 

WTiere  beauty  cannot  keep  her  luttroua  eyee. 
Or  new  Love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away  !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee. 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards. 
But  on  the  viewlesa  wings  of  Poesy, 

Though  th-  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retards  : 
Already  wit     hee  !  tender  is  the  night, 
And  haplv  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throne. 
Cluster  d  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays  • 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  fte  breezes  blown 
Through  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs. 
But,  in  embalmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 

VVherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild  ; 
vvhite  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
Fast-fading  violets  coverd  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
The  coming  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Call  d  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die. 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
WTiile  thou  art  pourinc:  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 
Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain— 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

^iS"  r*^*  °°*  ^^^  ^^'  death,  immortal  Bird  ' 
No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 

o 
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The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  dayg  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self. 
Adieu  !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side ;  and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Was  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  ? 
Fled  is  that  music :— do  I  wake  or  sleep? 


ON  A  GRECIAN  URN 

Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness  ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express        ' 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
^^}}f}«a.f-tnnged  legend  haunts  about  thy  shape 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  " 

What  inen  or  gods  are  these?    What  maidens  loath? 
What  mad  pursuit  ?    What  struggle  to  escape  = 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  ?    V^iat  wild  ecstasy  ? 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 
Are  sweeter;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on; 

Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endear^d, 
Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
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Fin- yoatb,  bt7>.flath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  leave 
Thy  «ong,  rir  i  ever  can  thosb  trees  be  bare ; 
8old  Lov*  r,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiss, 
T-  :  jch  »mn:ng  near  the  goal— yet,  do  not  grieve ; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliss. 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair  ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adieu  ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied, 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new ; 
More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  love  ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy'd, 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high  sorrowful  and  cloy'd, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tongue. 

^Vho  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To^  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  ? 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel, 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  morn? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be  ;  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate,  can  e'er  return. 

0  Attic  shape  !     Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou,  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral  ! 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 

Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  sav'st 
Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,'— that  is  all       ' 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  ail  ye  need  to  know. 
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ON  INDOLENCE 

•They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 


^  w-°l°u°  ^®^"*"®  '"O  were  three  fig^urea  seen, 
With  bowed  necks,  and  joined  hands,  side-faced; 

And  one  behind  the  other  stepp'd  serene. 
In jplacid  sandals,  and  in  white  robes  graced  • 
wir'^^y^^^'  ^^^^  figures  on  a  marble  urn, ' 
When  shifted  round  to  see  the  other  side  • 

They  came  again ;  as  when  the  urn  once  mJre 

Is  shifted  round,  the  first  green  shades  return  : 
And  they  were  strange  to  me,  as  may  betide 

»vith  vases,  to  one  deep  in  Phidian  lore. 


II 


How  is  it,  Shadows  !  that  I  knew  ye  not  > 

How  came  ye  muffled  in  so  hush  a  mask? 
*Vas  it  a  silent  deep-disguised  plot 
To  steal  away,  and  leave  without  a  task 

My  Idle  days  ?    Ripe  was  the  drowsy  hour  ; 
i^ae  blissful  cloud  of  summer-indolence 
Benumb'd  my  eyes ;  my  pulse  grew  less  and  less ; 
Fain  had  no  sting,  and  pleasure's  wreath  no  flower: 

TT  I'  ^^^  .      y*  °°*  '"*^*'  *°<J  leave  my  sense 
Unhaunted  quite  of  all  but— nothingness  ? 


.'  iU 


III 

A  third  time  pass'd  they  by,  and,  passing,  turnd 
*-ach  one  the  face  a  moment  whiles  to  me : 

1  hen  faded,  and  to  follow  them  I  burn'd 
Ami  ached  for  wings,  because  I  knew  the  three  : 
The  first  was  a  fair  Maid,  and  Love  her  name  ; 
1  he  second  was  Ambition,  pale  of  cheek, 
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And  ever  watchful  with  fatigued  eye  ; 

pie  last,  whom  I  love  more,  the  more  of  blame 
!•  heap  d  upon  her,  maiden  most  unmeek,— 
I  knew  to  be  my  demon  Poesy. 


vr 

They  faded,  and,  forsooth  !  I  wanted  wings  : 

O  folly  !     What  is  Love  ?  and  where  is  it  ? 
And  for  that  poor  Ambition  !  it  springs 

From  a  man's  little  heart's  short  fever-fit ; 
For  Poesy  ! — no,— she  has  not  a  joy,— 

At  least  for  me,— so  sweet  as  drowsy  noons. 
And  evenings  steep'd  in  honied  indolence ; 
O,  for  an  age  so  shelter'd  from  annoy, 

Inat  I  may  never  know  how  change  the  moons. 
Or  hear  the  voice  of  busy  common-sense  I 


**  ^"i*'*  °*°^®  ^^^  ^^y  ^y ;— alas  !  wherefore  ? 

My  sleep  had  been  embroider'd  with  dim  dreams ; 
My  soul  had  been  a  lawn  besprinkled  o'er 

Wjih  flowers,  and  stirring  shades,  and  baffled  beams 
The  morn  was  clouded,  but  no  shower  fell, 

Tho  in  her  lids  hung  the  sweet  tears  of  May ; 
The  open  casement  press'd  a  new-leaved  vine, 

Let  in  the  budding  warmth  and  throstle's  lay ; 
O  Shadows !  'twas  a  time  to  bid  farewell  I 
Upon  your  skirts  had  fallen  no  tears  of  mine. 


VI 

So,  ye  three  Ghosts,  adieu  !    Ye  cannot  raise 
My  head  cool-bedded  in  the  flowery  grass ; 

For  I  would  not  be  dieted  with  praise, 
A  pet-lamb  in  a  gentimental  farce  ! 

Fade  softly  from  my  eyes,  and  be  once  more 
In  masque-like  figures  on  the  dreamy  urn ; 
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Fa'.rsrell !  I  yet  have  visions  for  the  night. 

And  for  the  day  faint  visions  there  is  store ; 
Vanish,  ye  Phantoms !  from  my  idle  spright. 
Into  the  clouds,  and  never  more  return  ' 


THE  EVE  OF  SAINT  MARK 

(unfinished) 

Upon  a  Sabbath-day  it  fell  ; 
Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell, 
That  call'd  the  folk  to  evening  prayer ; 
The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains ; 
And,  on  the  western  window  panes. 
The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
Of  unmatured  green,  vallies  cold. 
Of  the  green  thorny  bloomless  hedge. 
Of  rivers  new  with  spring-tide  sedge, 
Of  primroses  by  shelter'd  rills. 
And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hills. 
Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath -bell : 
The  silent  streets  vere  crowded  well 
With  staid  and  pious  companies, 
>Varm  from  their  fire-side  orat'ries ; 
And  moving,  with  demurest  air. 
To  even-song,  and  vesper  prayer. 
Each  arched  porch,  and  entry  low, 
Wm  fill'd  with  patient  folk  and  slow. 
With  whispers  hush,  and  shuffling  feet, 
WTiile  play'd  the  organ  loud  and  sweet. 
The  btills  had  ceased,  the  players  begun. 
And  Bertha  had  not  yet  half  done 
A  curious  volume,  patch'd  and  torn. 
That  all  day  long,  from  earliest  morn, 
Had  taken  captive  her  two  eyes. 
Among  its  golden  broideries ; 
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Perplex'd  her  with  a  thousand  thiners,— 
The  stars  of  heaven,  and  angels'  wings. 
Martyrs  in  a  fiery  blaz.*. 
Azure  saints  and  silver  rays, 
Moses'  breastplate,  and  the  seven 
Candlesticks  John  saw  in  heaven, 
The  winged  Lion  of  Saint  Mark, 
And  the  Covenantal  Ark, 
With  its  many  mysteries. 
Cherubim  and  golden  mice. 

Bertha  was  a  maiden  fair. 
Dwelling  in  th'  old  minster-square  ; 
From  her  fire-side  she  could  see. 
Sidelong,  its  rich  antiquity. 
Far  as  the  Bishop's  garden-wall ; 
Where  sycamores  and  elm-trees  tall, 
Full-leaved,  the  forest  had  outstript^ 
By  no  sharp  north -wind  ever  nipt. 
So  shelter'-*  by  the  mighty  pile. 
Bertha  arose,  and  read  awhile. 
With  forehead  'gainst  the  window-pane. 
Again  she  tried,  and  then  again, 
Until  the  dusk  eve  left  her  dark 
Upon  the  legend  of  St.  Mark. 
From  plaited  lawn-frill,  fine  and  thin. 
She  lined  up  her  soft  warm  chin, 
^^'ith  aching  neck  and  swimming  eyes, 
And  dazed  with  saintly  imag'ries. 

All  was  gloom,  and  silent  all, 
Save  now  and  then  the  still  foot-fall 
Of  one  returning  homewards  late, 
Past  the  echoing  minster-gate. 
The  clamorous  daws,  that  all  the  day 
Above  tree-tops  and  towers  play, 
l^'air  by  pair  had  gone  to  rest. 
Each  in  its  ancient  belfry-nest, 
^'VTiere  asleep  they  fall  betimes, 
To  music  and  the  drowsy  chimes. 
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All  WM  silent,  all  was  gloom. 

Abroad  and  in  the  homely  room  : 

iJown  she  sat,  poor  cheated  soul ! 

And  struck  a  lamp  from  the  dismal  coal ; 

Lean  d  forward,  with  bright  drooping  hair 

And  slant  book,  full  against  the  glare. 

Her  shadow,  in  uneasy  guise, 

Hover  d  about,  a  giant  size. 

On  ceiling-beam  and  old  oak  chair, 

Ihe  parrot  s  cage,  and  panel  square  ; 

And  the  warm  angled  winter-screen, 

r«iiM~i     ^ere^jany  monsters  seen, 

CaU  d  doves  of  Siam,  Lima  mice, 

And  legless  birds  of  Paradise, 

Macaw,  and  tender  Av'davat, 

And  silken-furr'd  Angora  cat. 

iJntired  she  read,  her  shadow  stUl 

Wower  d  about,  as  it  would  fill 

The  room  with  wildest  forms  and  shades. 

As  though  some  ghostly  queen  of  spades 

Had  come  to  mock  behind  her  backV 

And  dance,  and  ruffle  her  garments  black 

nfi'f  ?^  f ^^  *^«  ^«&«°d  page. 
Of  holy  Mark,  from  yoSth  to  age 
On  land,  on  sea,  in  pagan  chains. 
Kejoicing  for  his  many  pains. 
Jometimes  the  learned  eremite, 

R^fprjK?  ?*''•***''  °'  *^^8:er  bright, 
Keferr  d  to  pious  poesies 

Written  in  smallest  crow-quill  size 

Beneath  the  text;  and  thus  the  rhyme 

Was  parcell'd  out  from  time  to  time  : 

— -  Ala  wntith  he  of  swevenis. 

Men  han  beforne  they  wake  in  bliss, 

w!r*  *?»*  ^i^frie°<ie«  thinke  him  bound 
In  crimped  shroude  farre  under  grounde  • 
And  how  a  litling  child  mote  be  ' 

A  saint  er  its  nativitie, 
Gif  that  the  modre  (God  her  blesse  !) 
A.epen  m  solitarinesse. 


'^***'**^ 


TO  FANNY 

A?i''i"*°  ^^"''oute  the  holv  croce. 
Of  Goddes  love,  »ud  Sathan^t  force,- 
He  writith  ;  and  thinges  many  mo 
n  .  T  **'^*  thinge«  I  may  not  ahew. 
Hot  I  must  tellen  verilie 
Somdel  of  Sainte  Cicilie, 
And  chieflie  what  he  auctorethe 
Uf  Sainte  Markis  life  and  dethe : ' 

At  length  her  constant  eyelids  come 
lupon  the  fervent  martyrdom  ; 
Then  lastly  to  his  holy  shrine, 
Exalt  amid  the  tapers'  shine 
At  Venice, — 
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TO  FANNY 

Physician  Nature  .'  let  my  spirit  blood  ' 
O  ease  my  heart  of  verse  and  let  me  rest 
Throw  me  upon  thy  Tripod,  till  the  flood' 

lit  t,l  k""*  •  ^^}  °*^"''»  •  <nve  a  theme ; 
Lat  me  begin  my  dream. 

i!!?f  ®~^  "^^  *^«®'  »«  *ho»»  standest  there. 
Beckon  me  not  into  the  wintry  air. 

Ah  !  dearest  love,  sweet  home  of  all  my  fears. 

To  ni^h'TIV?*'^  J°^''  *°**  ?*°*'°^  miseries,- 
lo-night.  If  I  may  guess,  thy  beauty  wears 

A  smile  of  such  delight. 

As  brilliant  and  as  bright. 

As  when  with  ravish'd,  aching,  Vassal  eyes. 

■Lost  in  soft  amaze, 

I  gaze,  X  gaze  I 

yni^*T'  ''^'J/^^e**^  iooks,  eats  up  my  feast  ? 
MTiatgtare  outfaces  now  my  silver  moon  ? 
AH  I  keep  that  hand  uaravish'd  at  the  least; 
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Let,  let.  the  amorous  burn — 
But,  pr  ythee,  do  not  tr  m 
The  current  of  your  heart  from  me  bo  soon, 
O  !  Mve,  in  charity. 
The  quickest  pulse  for  me. 

Save  it  for  me,  sweet  love  !  though  music  breathe 
Voluptuous  visions  into  the  warm  air. 
Though  swimming  through  the  dance's  dangerous 
wreath  ; 

Be  like  an  April  day, 

Smiling  and  cold  and  gay, 
A  temperate  lily,  temperate  as  fair  ; 

Then,  Heaven  !  there  will  be 

A  warmer  June  for  me. 

Why,  this — you'll  say,  my  Fanny  !  is  not  true : 

Put  your  soft  hand  upon  your  snowy  side, 

Uliere  the  heart  beats :  confess — 'tis  nothing  new — 

Must  not  a  woman  be 

A  feather  on  the  sea, 
Sway'd  to  and  fro  by  every  wind  and  tide  ? 

Of  as  uncertain  speed 

As  blow-ball  from  the  mead  ? 

I  know  it — and  to  know  it  is  despair 

To  one  who  loves  you  as  I  love,  sweet  Fanny  ! 

''.Vhose  heart  goes  flutt'ring  for  you  everywhere. 

Nor,  when  away  you  roam. 

Dare  keep  its  wretched  home. 
Love,  love  alone,  his  pains  severe  and  many : 

Then,  loveliest !  keep  me  free, 

From  torturing  jealousy. 

Ah  !  if  you  prize  my  subdued  soul  above 
The  poor,  the  fading,  brief  pride  of  an  hour ; 
Let  none  profane  my  Holy  See  of  love, 

Or  with  a  rude  hand  break 

The  sacramental  cake : 
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Let  none  else  touch  the  just  new-budded  flower. 
If  not — may  my  eyes  close, 
Love  1  on  their  last  repose. 


TO 

What  can  I  do  to  drive  away 

Remembrance  from  my  eves  ?  for  they  have  seen, 

Ay,  an  hour  ago,  my  brilliant  Queen  ! 

Touch  has  a  memory.     O  say,  love,  say. 

What  can  I  do  to  kill  it  and  be  free 

In  my  old  liberty  ? 

When  every  fair  one  that  I  saw  was  fair 

Enough  to  catch  me  in  but  half  a  snare. 

Not  keep  me  there : 

When,  howe'er  poor  or  particolour'd  things. 

My  muse  had  wings. 

And  ever  ready  was  to  take  her  course 

Whither  I  bent  her  force, 

Unintellectual,  yet  divine  to  me ; — 

Divine,  I  say  !— What  sea  bird  o'er  the  sea 

is  a  philosopher  the  while  he  goes 

Winging  along  where  the  great  water  throes? 

How  shall  I  do 

To  get  anew 

Those  moulted  feathers,  and  so  mount  once  more 

Above,  above 

The  reach  of  fluttering  Love, 

And  make  him  cow«;r  lowly  while  I  soar? 

Shall  I  gulp  wine?    No,  that  is  vulgarism, 

A  heresy  and  schism. 

Foisted  into  the  canon- law  of  love ; — 

No, — wine  is  only  sweet  to  happy  men ; 

More  dismal  cares 

Seize  on  me  unawares, — 

\^Tiere  shall  I  learn  to  get  my  peace  again  ? 

To  banish  thoughts  of  that  most  hateful  land, 

Dungeoner  of  my  friends,  that  wicked  strand 
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Where  they  were  wreck'd  and  live  a  wrecked  life ; 
That  monitrous  region,  whoae  dull  rivere  pour. 
Ever  from  their  gordid  urns  unto  the  ihore. 
Unowa'd  of  any  weedv-haired  gods ; 
Whoae  winda,  all  tephyrleaa,  hold  icourginff  rodi. 
Iced  in  the  great  lakes,  to  afflict  mankind  : 

wJ°fJ  'Z^i'F''^''  ^^'••*"'  ^'~*«^'  Wack,  and  blind, 
Would  fright  a  Drvad;  whose  barsh  herbaged  meads 
Make  lean  and  lank  the  starv'd  ox  whUe  he  feeds  ; 
Ibere  bad  flowers  have  no  scent,  birds  no  sweet  sonir. 
And  great  unerring  Nature  once  seems  wrong. 

O,  for  some  sunny  spell 

To  dissipate  the  shadows  of  this  hell ! 

Say  they  are  gone,— with  the  new  dawning  light 

Steofl  forth  my  lady  bright ! 

O,  let  me  once  more  rest 

My  soul  upon  that  dazzling  breast ! 

Let  once  again  these  aching  arms  be  placed. 

The  tender  gaolers  of  thy  waist ! 

And  let  me  feel  that  warm  breath  here  and  there 

To  spread  a  rapture  in  my  very  hair, 

O,  the  sweetness  of  the  pain  ! 

Give  me  those  lips  again ! 

Enough  !  Enough  !  it  is  enough  for  me 

To  dream  of  thee ! 

Oct.  1819. 


ISABELLA,  OR  THE  POT  OF  BASIL 


A   ITORT,    FROM   BOCCACCIO 


Faih  Isabel,  poor  limple  Isabel ! 

Lorenzo,  a  young  palmer  in  Love's  eye  ! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansion  dwell 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady  ; 
They  could  ncc  sit  at  meals  but  feel  how  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sleep. 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

IT 

With  every  morn  their  love  grew  tenderer. 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still  ; 

He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir, 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 

Arc!  His  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 
I  o  her,  tVan  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 

Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name. 

She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  same. 

ni 

He  knew  whose  gentle  hand  was  at  the  latch, 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  from  her  chamber-window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 
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And  oonitant  m  her  vespers  would  he  watch, 

Because  her  face  was  turn'd  to  the  same  skies ; 
And  with  sick  lon^^ng  all  the  night  outwear, 
To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 


IV 


A  whole  long  month  of  Mav  in  this  sad  plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  hj  the  break  of  June : 

'  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight, 
To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  ooon.' — 

'  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 
Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune. ' — 

So  spake  they  to  their  pillows ;  but,  alas, 

Honeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass  ; 


Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouch'd  cheek 
FeU  sick  within  the  rose's  just  domain, 

FeU  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  who  doth  seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain  : 

'  How  ill  she  is  ! '  said  he,  '  I  may  not  speak. 
And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain  : 

If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears, 

And  at  the  least  'twill  startle  off  her  cares. ' 


VI 


So  said  he  one  fair  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  side ; 

And  to  his  heart  he  inwardly  did  pray 

For  power  to  speak  ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away — 
Fever 'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride, 

Yet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  child ; 

Alas !  when  passion  is  both  meek  and  wild  ! 
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So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  anguished 

A  drearj  night  of  love  and  misery. 
If  Isabel's  quick  eve  had  not  been  wed 

To  ererj  symbol  on  his  forehead  high ; 
Sh3  sa    '<:  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 

An  ight  all  flush  d ;  so,  lisped  tenderly, 

'  U>ri        . ' — here  she  ceased  her  timid  quest, 

.t  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  rest. 


Vlll 

'O  Isabella  !  I  can  half  perceive 
That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear ; 

If  thou  didst  ever  anything  believe. 
Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  how  near 

M  ysoul  is  to  its  doom :  1  would  not  grieve 
Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  pressing,  would  not  fear 

Thine  eyes  by  gazing ;  but  I  cannot  live 

Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 


'  Love :  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry  cold. 
Lady  I  thou  leadest  me  to  summer  clime. 

And  I  must  taste  the  blossoms  that  unfold 
In  its  ripe  warmth  this  gracious  morning  time.' 

So  said,  his  erewhile  timid  lips  grew  bold. 
And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme : 

Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happiness 

Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  June's  caress. 


Parting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roses  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  share 
The  inward  fragrance  of  each  other's  heart 


. 
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She,  to  her  chamher  gone,  a  ditty  fair 

Sang,  of  delicious  love  and  honey'd  dart. 
He  mth  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill. 
And  bade  the  sun  farewell,  and  joy'd  his  fill. 


XI 


All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dusk 
«*^  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil, 

All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dusk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

Close  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk, 
UnJMO'^  of  any,  free  from  whispering  tale. 

An  1  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so. 

Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  their  woe. 


XII 

Were  they  unhappy  then  ?— It  cannot  be— 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  fee, 
Too  much  of  pity  after  they  are  dead, 

Too  many  doleful  stories  do  we  see. 
Whose  matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  read : 

Except  m  such  a  page  where  Theseus'  spouse 

Over  the  pathless  waves  towards  him  bows. 


XIII 

But,  for  the  general  award  of  love, 

The  little  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness  • 
Though  Dido  silent  is  in  under-grove,  * 

And  Isabella's  was  a  great  distress,' 
Though  young  Lorenzo  in  warm  Indian  clove 

Was  not  embalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  less- 
Even  bees,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowers. 
Know  there  is  richest  juice  in  poison-flowers 
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With  her  two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 
Enriched  from  ancestral  merchandise, 

And  for  them  many  a  weary  hand  did  swelt 
In  torched  mines  and  noisy  factories. 

And  many  once  proud-quiver'd  loins  did  melt 
In  blood  from  stineing  whip ;  with  hollow  eyes 

Many  all  day  in  dazzling  river  stood, 

To  take  the  rich-ored  driflings  of  the  flood. 


XT 

For  them  the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 
And  went  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark ; 

For  them  his  ears  gush'd  blood ;  for  them  in  death 
The  seal  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 

Lay  full  of  darts ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 
A  thousand  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark  : 

Half-ignorant,  they  turn'd  an  easy  wheel. 

That  set  sharp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 


XVI 

^VhJ  were  they  proud  ?    Because  their  marble  founts 
Gush'd  with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's  tears  ? 

Why  were  they  proud  ?    Because  fair  orange-mounts 
Were  of  more  soft  ascent  than  lazar  stairs  ? 

Why  were  they  proud  ?    Because  red-lined  accounts 
^Vere  richer  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  ? 

Why  were  they  proud  ?  again  we  ask  aloud, 

HTiy  in  the  name  of  Glory  were  they  proud  ? 


XVII 


Yet  were  these  Floreutines  as  self-retired 
In  hungry  pride  and  gainful  cowardice. 

As  two  close  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired, 
Paled  in  and  vineyarded  from  beggar-spiei ; 
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The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests — the  uutired 

And  pannier'd  mules  for  ducats  and  old  lies — 
Quick  cat's-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away, — 
Great  wits  in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 


ZVIII 


How  was  it  these  same  ledger-men  could  spy 

Fair  Isabella  in  her  downy  nest  ? 
How  could  they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 

A  strapng  from  his  toil  ?    Hot  Egypt's  pest 
Into  their  vision  covetous  and  sly  ! 

How  could  these  money-bags  see  east  and  west  ? 
Yet  so  they  did — and  every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 


XIX 


O  eloquent  and  famed  Boccaccio  ! 

Of  tnee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon, 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow. 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  l^e  moon. 
And  of  thy  ulies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghittem's  tune, 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  quiet  glooms  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 


XX 


Grant  thou  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the  tale 
Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  is  meet ; 

There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 
To  make  old  prose  in  modern  rhyme  more  sweet: 

But  it  is  done — succeed  the  verse  or  fail — 
To  honour  thee,  and  thy  gone  spirit  greet ; 

To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue. 

An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north-wind  sung. 
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These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 
What  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  had, 

And  bow  she  loved  him  too,  each  unconfines 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh  mad 

That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs. 
Should  in  their  sister's  love  be  blithe  and  glad. 

When  'twas  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 


XXII 

And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they, 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone. 

Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atone ; 

And  at  the  last,  "-hese  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone  ; 

For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 

To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

XXIII 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 
Into  the  sun-rise,  o'er  the  balustrade 

Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 
Their  footing  through  the  dews ;  and  to  him  said, 

'  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 
Lorenzo,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 

Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise. 

Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 

XXIV 

*  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  mount 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine ; 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  tun  count 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine. ' 
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Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  wa.*  wont, 

Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents'  whine, 
And  went  in  haste,  to  get  in  readiness. 
With  belt,  and  spur,  and  bracing  huntsman's  dress. 


XXV 


And  as  he  to  the  court-yard  pass'd  along, 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen'd  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song. 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft ; 

And  as  he  uius  over  his  passion  hung, 
He  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft ; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice  all  delight. 
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XXVI 

Love,  Isabel ! '  said  he,  '  I  was  in  pain 
Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good  morrow : 
Ah  !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  fain 

I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 
Of  a  poor  three  hours'  absence  ?  but  we  '11  gain 

Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow. 
C-iod  bye!    I'll  soon   be  back.'— *  Good  bye!'  said 

she: 
And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 


XXVII 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder'd  man 
Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Amo's  stream 

Gurgles  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  still  doth  fan 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 

Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.     Sick  and  wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 

Lorenzo's  flush  with  love.    They  pass'd  the  water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 
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There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in. 
There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease ; 

Ah  !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win, 
It  aches  in  loneliness — is  ill  at  peace 

As  the  brealc -covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords    in  the  water,  and  did 
tease 

Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur. 

Each  richer  bj  his  being  a  murderer. 

zxiz 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta'en  ship  for  foreign  lands. 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  affairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl!  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands ; 

To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow. 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 


zzz 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone  : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see. 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan. 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air. 
And    on    her  couch  low  murmuring,   'Where? 
where  } ' 
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But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  long 
Its  fiery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 

She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  hung 
Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest — 
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Not  long ;  for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throng 

Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest. 
Came  tragic ;  passion  not  to  be  subdued, 
And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  rude. 


XXXII 


In  the  mid  days  of  autumn,  on  their  eves 
The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  far  away, 

And  the  sick  west  continually  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roundelay 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leaves. 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  stray 

From  his  north  cavern.     So  sweet  Isabel 

By  gradual  decay  from  beauty  fell, 


XXXIII 


Because  Lorenzo  came  not.     Oftentimes 
She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  all  pale 

Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  climes 
Could  keep  him  off  so  long  ?    They  spake  a  tale 

Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.     Their  crimes 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  Hinnom's  v<ile ; 

And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  aloud. 

To  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shroud. 


XXXIV 


And  she  had  died  in  drowsy  ignorance. 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  all ; 

It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  chance. 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  from  the  feather'd  pall 

For  some  few  gasping  moments ;  like  a  lance. 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  again 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  brain. 
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It  was  a  vigion.     In  the  drowsy  gloom, 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  foot 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  once  could  shoot 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  put  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  lute 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loamed  ears 

Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 
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Str8'^g;e  sound  it  was,  when  the  pale  shadow  spake, 
Fvr  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  tongue. 

To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake. 
And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung  : 

Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous  shake, 
As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung ; 

And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghostly  under-song, 

Like  hoarse  night-gusts  sepulchral  briars  among. 


XXXVII 


Its  eyes,  though  wild,  were  still  all  dewy  bright 
With  love,  and  kept  all  phantom  fear  aloof 

From  the  poor  girl  by  magic  of  their  light. 
The  while  it  did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 

Of  the  late  darken'd  time — the  murderous  spite 
Of  pride  and  avarice — the  dark  mne  roof 

In  the  forest — and  the  sodden  turfed  dell, 

\Vliere,  without  any  word,  from  stabs  he  fell. 


XXXVIII 


Saying  moreover,  *  Isabel,  my  sweet ! 

Red  whortle-berries  droop  above  my  head. 
And  a  large  flint-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 

Around  me  beeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed 
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Tbeu  Imvm  and  prickly-nuU ;  a  ih«ep.fold  bleat 

Comes  from  beyond  the  river  to  my  bed  : 
Go,  ahed  one  tear  upon  my  heather-bloom, 
And  It  shall  comfort  me  within  the  tomb. 


XXXIX 

'  I  am  a  shadow  now,  alas !  alas ! 

Upon  the  skirts  of  human  nature  dwelling 
Alone  :  I  chant  alon«  the  holy  mass, 

While  little  sounds  of  life  are  round  me  knellintr, 
And  glossy  bees  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass. 

And  many  a  chapel  bell  the  hour  is  telling, 
Paining  me  through :  those  sounds  grow  gtrange  to 

me, 
And  thou  art  distant  in  Humanity. 


XL 

*  I  know  what  was,  I  feel  full  well  what  is, 
And  I  should  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  uiad  • 

Though  I  forget  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss, 
That  paleness  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had 

A  seraph  chosen  from  the  bright  abyss 
To  be  my  spouse :  thy  paleness  makes  me  glad  : 

Thy  beaut7  grows  upon  me,  and  1  feel 

A  greater  love  through  all  my  essence  steal.' 


The  Spirit  mourn'd  *  Adieu  ! '—dissolved,  and  left 
The  atom  darkness  in  a  slow  turmoil ; 

As  when  of  healthful  midnight  sleep  berefl. 
Thinking  on  rugged  hours  and  fruitless  toil. 

We  put  our  eyes  into  a  pillowy  cleft. 
And  see  the  spangly  gloom  froth  up  and  boil  : 

It  made  sad  Isabella's  eyelids  ache. 

And  in  the  dawn  she  started  up  awake ; 
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'Ha !  h»  !  Mid  Bb0,  *  I  knew  not  this  hard  life, 
I  thought  the  wont  was  simple  misery ; 

I  thought  some  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 
Portion  d  us— happy  days,  or  else  to  die ; 

But  there  is  crime— a  brother's  bloody  knife  ! 
Sweet  Spirit,  thou  hast  school'd  my  infancy  : 

I  11  visit  thee  for  this,  and  kiss  thine  eyes. 

And  greet  thee  morn  and  even  in  the  skies.' 

ZUIl 

\rhen  the  full  morning  came,  she  had  devised 
How  she  might  secret  to  the  forest  hie  ; 

How  she  might  find  the  clay,  so  dearly  prized, 
And  smg  to  it  one  latest  lullaby ; 
wif'f  *J°'*  absence  might  be  unsurmised, 
While  she  the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 

Kesolved,  she  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse. 

And  went  into  that  dismal  forest-hearse. 

xuv 

See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river  side. 
How  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  dame, 

.Ind,  after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide. 
Shows  her  a  knife.—*  What  feverous  hectic  flame 

Burns  in  thee,  child  ?— what  good  can  thee  betide 
Ihat  thou  shouldst  smile   again  .>'— The  eveniuff 
came,  * 

And  they  had  found  Lorenzo's  earthy  bed  : 

The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 

xvv 

^V^ho  hath  not  loiter'd  in  a  green  church-yard. 

And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon  mole, 
>V  ork  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard, 

lo  see  skull,  coflin'd  bones,  and  funeral  stole ; 
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Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  had  marr'd, 

And  filling  it  once  tnore  with  human  soul  ? 
Ah  !  this  ia  holiday  to  what  was  felt 
^Vhen  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 


ZLVI 


She  gazed  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  as  though 
One  glance  did  fully  ail  its  secrets  tell  ; 

Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 
Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well ; 

Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  seem'd  to  grow, 
Like  to  a  native  lily  of  the  dell : 

Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden  she  began 

To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 


XLVII 

Soon  she  turn'd  up  i   oiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  silk  had  pla .  i  in  purple  phantasies  ; 

She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 

And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 

Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries  : 

Then  'gan  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  care, 

But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 


XLVIII 


That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering. 
Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 

At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring, 

And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar. 

And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing : 
Three  hours  they  labour'd  at  this  travail  sore ; 

At  last  thev  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave. 

And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 
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Ah  I  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circumRtance? 

Why  ling^er  at  the  yawning  tomb  ho  long  ? 
O  for  the  gentleueu  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minstrel'i  tong  ' 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance, 

For  hear,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 
To  Apeak :— O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale, 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 


U'ith  duller  steel  than  the  Persean  sword 
They  cut  away  no  formless  monster's  head. 

But  one,  whose  gentleness  did  well  accord 
With  death,  as  life.    Tlie  ancient  harps  have  said, 

Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord  : 
If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead, 

Pale  Isabella  kiss'd  it,  and  low  moan'd. 

'Twas  love  :  cold,— dead  indeed,  but  not  dethroned. 


LI 

In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home. 
And  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel : 

She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb. 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  fringed  las^ ;  the  smeared  loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well, 

She  drench'd  away :  and  still  she  comb'd  and  kept 

Sighing  all  day— and  still  she  kiss'd  and  wept. 


ui 


Then  in  a  silken  scarf,— sweet  with  the  dews 
Of  precious  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby, 

And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 
Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfuUy, — 
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She  wraop'd  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choo«e 

A  i^arden-pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 
And  cover'd  it  with  mould,  and  o'er  it  let 
Sweet  Bmsil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 


LIU 

And  she  fowot  the  atari,  the  moon,  and  tuu. 
And  the  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees, 

And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run. 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ; 

She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  doie, 
And  the  new  morn  she  saw  not :  but  in  peace 

Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 

And  moisten'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  core. 


LIV 

And  so  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  beautiful  it  grew. 
So  that  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 

Of  Basil-tufta  in  Florence  ;  for  t  drew 
NurtJire  besides,  and  life,  from  human  fears, 

From  the  fast  moulderiutr  head  there  shut  froic 
view : 
So  that  the  jewel,  safely  casketed, 
Came  forth,  and  in  perfumed  leaflets  spread. 
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O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile 
O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despond lUgly  ! 

O  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  sombre  isle, 
Unkno=-s,  Lethean,  sigh  tc:  us    O  sijfh  ! 

Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  your  h  ads,  s  id  smile ; 
Lift  up  your  heads,  sweet      irits,  heavily. 

And  make  a  pale  light  in  you-  cypress  glooms, 

Untiug  with  silver  wan  your  narHie  tombs. 
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Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe, 
From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene! 

Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go, 
And  toueh  the  string*  into  a  mystery  ; 

Sound  mournfully  upon  the  winds  and  low ; 
For  simpl*  Isabel  is  soon  to  be 

Among  the  dead  :  She  withers,  like  a  palm 

Cut  by  an  Ind  an  for  its  juicy  balm. 

i,vn 

O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dying  hour  '- 
It  may  not  be— those  Baalites  of  pelf. 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  '•urious  elf 

Among  her  kindred,  woude/d  u  it  such  dower 
Uf  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 
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And    furthermore,  her  brethre  n   vondt    d  much 
Way  she  aat  drooping  bv  t>  e  Basil  green 

And  why  it  flourish'a,  as  b}  magic  t  mch  , 
Greatly  they  wonder'd  'hat  the  thing  mi^ht 
mean :  ^ 

They  could  not  surely    i^     belief,  that  such 
A  very  nothing  woul.*  have  power  to  wean 

Her  from  her  ow       ur  youth,  and  pleasures  gay. 

And  even  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay 
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when  they  might  sift 
od  long  they  watch'd  in 


Therefore  they  watch  ^ 

Th  a  hidden  whi? 
vain  : 
For  seldom  did  she  go  lo  .  lapel-shrift. 

And  seldom  telt  she  any  hunger-pain 
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And  when  she  left,  she  hurried  back,  as  swift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again : 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  there 
Beside  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  hair. 
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Yet  they  contrived  to  steal  the  Basil-pot, 
And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place  : 

The  thing  was  rile  with  green  and  livid  spot, 
And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  face  : 

The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  had  got. 
And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  space, 

Never  to  turn  again. — Away  they  went. 

With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  banishment. 


LSI 


O  Melancholy,  turn  thine  eyes  away  ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly  ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — O  sigh  ! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  *Well-a-way 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die ; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete. 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basil  sweet 


I 


Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless  things. 

Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously : 
And  wi^  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 

Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 
After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 

To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was ;  and  why 
Twas  hid  from  her  :  '  For  cruel  'tis,'  said  she, 

'To  iteid  my  Basil-pot  away  from  me.' 
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And  so  she  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn. 

Imploring  for  her  Basil  to  the  last. 
No  heart  was  there  in  Florence  but  did  mourn 

In  pity  of  her  love,  so  overcast. 
And  a  sad  ditty  of  this  story  borne 

From  mouth  to  mouth  through  all  the  country 
pass'd :  ' 

Still  is  the  burthen  sung — '  O  cruelty, 
To  steal  my  Basil -pot  away  from  me  '' 
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HYPERION,   A   VISION* 

THE   FIRST  VERSION   OF   THE   POEM 

Fanatics  have  their  dreams,  wherewith  they  weave 
A  paradise  for  a  sect ;  the  savage,  too. 
From  forth  the  loftiest  fashion  of  his  sleep 
Guesses  at  heaven  ;  pity  these  have  not 
Traced  upon  vellum  or  wild  Indian  leaf 
The  shadows  of  melodious  utterance. 
But  bare  of  laurel  they  live,  dream,  and  die  ; 
For  Poesy  alone  can  tell  her  dreams,— 
With  the  fine  spell  of  words  alone  can  save 
Imagination  from  the  sable  chain 
And  dumb  enchantment     Who  alive  can  say, 
'Thou  art  no  Poet— mayst  not  tell  thy  dreams?' 
Since  every  man  whose  soul  is  not  a  clod 
Hath  visions  and  would  speak,  if  he  had  loved. 
And  been  well  nurtured  in  his  mother  tongue. 
Whether  the  dream  now  purposed  to  rehearse 
Be  poet's  or  fanatic's  will  be  known 
When  this  warm  scribe,  my  hand,  is  in  the  grave. 
Methought  1  stood  where  trees  of  every  clime, 
Palm,  myrtle,  oak,  and  sycamore,  and  beech, 
With  plantane  and  spice-blossoms,  made  a  screen, 
In  neighbourhood  of  fountains  (by  the  noise 
Soft-showering  in  mine  ears,)  and  (by  the  touch 
Of  scent)  not  far  from  roses.     Twining  round 
I  saw  an  arbour  with  a  drooping  roof 

1  The  pMBAges  within  brackets  are  thoM  whieb  are  to  b« 
found  in  the  later  poem. 
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Of  trellia  vines,  and  bells,  and  larger  blooms. 
Like  floral  censers,  swinging  light  in  air  ; 
Before  its  wreathed  doorway,  on  a  mound 
Of  moss,  was  spread  a  feast  of  summer  fruits. 
Which,  nearer  seen,  seem'd  refuse  of  a  meal 
By  angel  tasted  or  our  Mother  Eve ; 
For  empty  shells  were  scatter'd  on  the  grass. 
And  grapestalks  but  half-bare,  and  remnants  more 
Sweet-smelling,  whose  pure  kinds  I  could  not  know. 
Mill  was  more  plenty  than  the  fabled  horn 
Thnce  emptied  could  pour  forth  at  banqueting 
l^or  Proserpine  returned  to  her  own  fields. 
Where  the  white  heifers  low.     And  appetite. 
More  yearning  than  on  earth  I  ever  felt, 
Growing  within,  I  ate  deliciously,— 
And,  after  not  long,  thirsted;  for  thereby 
Stood  a  cool  vessel  of  transparent  juice 
Sipp  d  by  the  wander'd  bee,  the  which  I  took, 
AA  Pjf°F^^  ^^  **»•  mortals  of  the  world. 
And  all  the  dead  whose  names  are  in  our  lips, 
Drank.     That  fuU  draught  is  parent  of  my  theme. 
No  Asian  poppy  or  elixir  fine 
Of  the  soon-fading,  jealous  Caliphat, 
No  poison  gendered  in  close  monkish  cell. 
To  thin  the  scarlet  conclave  of  old  men. 
Could  so  have  rapt  unwilling  life  away. 
Among  the  fragrant  husks  and  berries  crush'd 
Upon  the  grass,  I  struggled  hard  against 
The  domineering  potion,  but  in  vain. 
T^e  cloudy  swoon  came  on,  and  down  I  sank. 
Like  a  Silenus  on  an  antique  vase. 
How  long  I  slumber'd  'tis  a  chance  to  guess. 
When  sense  of  life  retum'd,  I  started  up 
As  If  with  wings,  but  the  feir  trees  were  gone, 
T  1  *  w?"^  mound  and  arbour  were  no  more 
llook  d  around  upon  the  curved  sides 
Of  an  old  sanctuary,  with  roof  august, 
BuUded  so  high,  it  seem'd  that  filmed  clouds 
Might  spread  beneath  as  o'er  the  stars  of  heaven. 
So  old  the  place  was,  I  remember'd  none 
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The  like  upon  the  earth :  what  I  had  seen 

Of  grey  cathedrals,  buttress'd  walls,  rent  towers, 

The  superannuations  of  sunk  realms. 

Or  Nature's  rocks  toil'd  hard  in  waves  and  winds, 

Seem'd  but  the  faulture  of  decrepit  things 

To  that  eternal  domed  monument. 

Upon  the  marble  at  my  feet  there  lay 

Store  of  stranre  vesseb  and  large  draperies, 

Which  needs  had  been  of  dyed  asbestos  wove. 

Or  in  that  place  the  moth  could  not  corrupt. 

So  white  the  linen,  so,  in  some,  distinct 

Ran  imageries  from  a  sombre  loom. 

All  in  a  mingled  heap  confused  there  lay 

Robes,  golden  tongs,  censer  and  chafing-dish, 

Girdles,  and  chains,  and  holy  jewelries. 

Turning  from  these  with  awe,  once  more  I  raised 
My  eyes  to  fathom  the  space  every  way  : 
The  embossed  roof,  the  silent  massy  range 
Of  columns  north  and  south,  ending  in  mi?t 
Of  nothing ;  then  to  eastward,  where  black  gatei 
Were  shut  against  the  sunrise  evermore ; 
Then  to  the  west  I  look'd,  and  saw  far  off 
An  image,  huge  of  feature  as  a  cloud. 
At  level  of  whose  feet  an  altar  slept. 
To  be  approach'd  on  either  side  by  steps 
And  marble  balustrade,  and  patient  travail 
To  count  with  toil  the  innumerable  degrees. 
Towards  the  altar  sober-paced  I  went. 
Repressing  haste  as  too  unholy  there ; 
And,  coming  nearer,  saw  beside  the  shrine 
One  ministering ;  and  there  arose  a  flame. 
When  in  midday  the  sickening  east- wind 
Shifts  sudden  to  the  south,  the  small  warm  rain 
Melts  out  the  frozen  incense  from  all  flowers. 
And  fills  the  air  with  so  much  pleasant  health 
That  even  the  dying  man  forgets  his  shroud ; — 
Even  80  that  lofty  sacrificial  fire. 
Sending  forth  Maian  incense,  spread  around 
Forgetfulness  of  ever}rthing  but  bliss, 
And  clouded  all  the  altar  with  soft  smoke ; 
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From  whose  white  fragrant  curtains  thus  I  hoard 
Unguage  pronounced :  'If  thou  canst  not  ascend 
IJese  steps,  die  on  that  marble  where  thou  art 
Thy  flesh,  near  cousin  to  the  common  dust, 
Will  parch  for  lack  of  nutriment ;  thy  bones 
Wul  wither  in  few  years,  and  vanish  so 
That  not  the  quickest  eye  could  find  a  grain 
Of  what  thou  now  art  on  that  pavement  cold. 
The  sands  of  thy  short  life  are  spent  this  hour, 
And  no  hand  in  the  universe  can  turn 
Thy  hourglass,  if  these  gummed  leaves  be  burnt 
Ere  thou  canst  mount  up  these  immortal  steps.' 
I  heard,  I  look'd :  two  senses  both  at  once. 
So  fine,  so  subtle,  felt  the  tyranny 
Of  that  fierce  threat  and  the  hard  task  proposed. 
Prodigious  seem'd  the  toil ;  the  leaves  were  vet 
Burning,  when  suddenly  a  palsied  chill 
Struck  from  the  paved  level  up  my  limbs, 
And  was  ascending  quick  to  put  cold  grasp 
UMn  those  streams  that  pulse  beside  the  throat 
I  shnek'd,  and  the  sharp  anguish  of  my  shriek 
Stung  my  own  ears ;  I  strove  hard  to  escape 
The  numbness,  strove  to  gain  the  lowest  step. 
Slow,  heavy,  deadly  was  my  pace :  the  cold 
Grew  stifling,  suffocating  at  the  heart; 
And  when  I  clasp'd  my  hands  I  felt  them  not 
One  minute  before  death  my  iced  foot  touch'd 
The  lowest  stair ;  and,  as  it  touch'd,  life  seem'd 
To  pour  in  at  the  toes ;  I  mounted  up 
As  once  fair  angels  on  a  ladder  flew 


What  am  1  that  another  death  come  not 

To  choke  my  utterance,  sacrilegious,  here.!*' 

^n  said  the  veiled  shadow  :  '  Thou  hast  felt 

What  'tis  to  die  and  live  again  before 

Thy  fated  hour  ;  that  thou  hadst  power  to  do  so 

I»  thine  own  safety;  thou  hast  dated  on 

Thy  doom.'     *  High  Prophetess,'  said  I,  '  purge  off, 
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Benign,  if  so  it  please  thee,  my  mind's  film.' 

*  None  can  usurp  this  height/  returned  that  shade, 

'  But  those  to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world 

Are  misery,  and  will  not  let  them  rest. 

All  else  who  find  a  haven  in  the  world, 

Where  they  may  thoughtless  sleep  away  their  days, 

If  by  a  chance  into  this  fane  they  come. 

Rot  on  the  pavement  where  thou  rottedst  half.' 

'  Are  there  not  thousands  in  the  world,'  said  I, 

Encouraged  by  tiie  sooth  voice  of  the  shade, 

'  Who  love  their  fellows  even  to  the  death, 

^Vllo  feel  the  giant  agony  of  the  world, 

And  more,  like  slaves  to  poor  humanity, 

Labour  for  mortal  good  }    I  sure  should  see 

Other  men  here,  but  I  am  here  alone.' 

'  Those  whom  thou  spakest  of  are  no  visionaries,' 

Rejoin'd  that  voice ;  '  they  are  no  dreamers  weak  ; 

They  seek  no  wonder  but  the  human  face, 

No  music  but  a  happy-noted  voice : 

They  come  not  here,  they  have  no  thought  to  come ; 

And  thou  art  here,  for  thou  art  less  than  they. 

What  benefit  canst  thou  do,  or  all  thy  tribe. 

To  the  great  world  ?    Thou  art  a  dreaming  thing, 

A  fever  of  thyself:  think  of  the  earth  ; 

What  bliss,  even  in  hope,  is  there  for  thee  ? 

What  haven  ?  every  creature  hath  its  homoi 

Every  sole  man  hath  days  of  joy  and  pain. 

Whether  his  labours  be  sublime  or  low — 

The  pain  alone,  the  joy  alone,  distinct : 

Only  the  dreamer  venoms  all  his  days, 

Bearing  more  woe  than  all  his  sins  deserve. 

Therefore,  that  happiness  be  somewhat  shared, 

Such  things  as  thou  art  are  admitted  oft 

Into  like  gardens  thou  didst  pass  erewhile. 

And  suffer'd  in  these  temples :  for  that  cause 

Thou  standest  safe  beneath  this  statue's  knees.' 

'  That  I  am  favour'd  for  unworthiuess. 

By  such  propitious  parley  medicined 

In  sickness  not  ignoble,  I  rejoice, 

Ay,  and  could  weep  for  love  of  such  award. 
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So  answer 'd  I,  continuing,  '  If  it  please, 

Majestic  shadow,  tell  me  where  I  am. 

Whose  altar  this,  for  whom  this  incense  curls ; 

What  image  this  whose  face  I  cannot  see 

For  the  broad  marble  knees ;  and  who  thou  art, 

Of  accent  feminine,  so  courteous  } ' 

Then  the  tall  shade,  in  drooping  linen  veil'd, 
S|K>ke  out,  80  much  more  earnest,  that  her  breath 
Stirr'd  the  thin  folds  of  gauze  that  drooping  hunt' 
About  a  golden  censer  from  her  hand 
Pendent ;  and  by  her  voice  I  knew  she  shed 
Long-treasured  tears.     *  This  temple,  sad  and  loue, 
Is  aO  spared  from  the  thunder  of  a  war 
Fou^hten  long  since  by  giant  heirarchy 
Against  rebellion  :  this  old  image  here, 
Whose  carved  features  wrinkled  as  he  fell. 
Is  Saturn's ;  I,  Moneta,  left  supreme. 
Sole  goddess  of  this  desolation. 
I  had  no  words  to  answer,  for  my  tongue. 
Useless,  could  find  about  its  roofed  home 
No  syllable  of  a  fit  majesty 
To  make  rejoinder  to  Moneta's  mourn : 
There  was  a  silence,  while  the  altar's  blaxe 
Wu  fainting  for  sweet  food.     I  look'd  thereon, 
And  on  the  paved  floor,  where  nigh  were  piled 
Faggots  of  cinnamon,  and  many  heaps 
Of  other  crisped  spicewood :  then  again 
I  look'd^  upon  the  altar,  and  its  horns 
Whiten'd  with  ashes,  and  its  languorous  flame. 
And  then  upon  the  offerings  again ; 
And  so,  hj  turns,  till  sad  Moneta  cried : 
'  The  sacrifice  is  done,  but  not  the  less 
Will  I  be  kind  to  thee  for  thy  good  wilL 
My  power,  which  to  me  is  stiU  a  curse, 
Shan  be  to  thee  a  wonder,  for  the  scenes 
Still  swooning  vivid  through  my  globed  brain, 
»Vith  an  electral  changing  misery, 
IJou  Shalt  with  these  dull  mortal  eyes  behold 
Free  from  all  pain,  if  wonder  pain  thee  not.' 
As  near  as  an  immurtal's  sphered  words 
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Could  to  «  mother's  soften  were  these  last : 

And  jet  I  had  a  terror  of  her  robes^ 

And  chiefly  of  the  veils  that  from  her  brow 

Hung  pale,  and  curtain'd  her  in  mysteries, 

That  made  my  heart  too  small  to  hold  its  blood. 

rhis  saw  that  Goddess,  and  with  sacred  hand 

Parted  the  veils.     Then  saw  I  a  wan  face, 

Not  pined  by  human  sorrows,  but  bright-blanch'd 

By  an  immortal  sickness  which  kills  not ; 

It  works  a  constant  change,  which  happy  death 

Can  put  no  end  to ;  deathwards  progressing 

To  no  death  was  that  visage ;  it  had  past 

The  lily  and  the  snow ;  and  beyond  these 

I  must  not  think  now,  though  I  saw  that  face. 

But  for  her  eyes  I  should  have  fled  away ; 

They  held  me  back  with  a  benignant  light, 

Soft,  mitigated  by  divinest  lids 

Half-closed,  and  visionless  entire  they  seem'd 

Of  all  external  things ;  they  saw  me  not. 

But  in  blank  splendour  beam'd,  like  the  mild  moon^ 

Who  comforts  those  she  sees  not,  who  knows  not 

What  eyes  are  upward  cast.     As  I  had  found 

A  grain  of  gold  upon  a  mountain's  side, 

And,  twinged  wita  avarice,  strain'd  out  my  eyes 

To  search  its  sullen  entrails  rich  with  ore. 

So,  at  the  view  of  sad  Moneta's  brow, 

I  ask'il  to  see  what  things  the  hollow  brow 

Behind  environ'd  :  what  high  tragedy 

In  the  dark  secret  chamb    ?  of  her  skull 

Was  acting,  that  could  gv, .  so  dread  a  stress 

To  her  cold  lips,  and  filfw;  li  such  a  light 

Her  planetary  eyes,  and  touch  her  voice 

With  such  a  sorrow  ?    '  Shade  of  Memory ! ' 

Cried  I,  with  act  adorant  at  her  feet, 

'  By  all  the  gloom  hung  round  thy  fallen  house, 

By  this  last  temple^  by  the  golden  asre. 

By  great  Apollo,  thy  dear  foster-child, 

And  by  thyself,  forlorn  divinity. 

The  pale  Omega  of  a  wither'd  race, 

Let  me  behold,  according  as  thou  saidst. 
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WhM%  in  thy  brain  to  fennenti  to  and  fro  ! ' 

No  sooner  had  this  conjuration  past 

M^  devout  lips,  than  side  hj  side  we  stood 

iLdke  a  stunt  bramble  by  a  solemn  pine) 
Deep  in  the  shady  sadness  of  a  vale 
''ar  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn. 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon  and  eve's  one  star.] 
Onward  I  look'd  beneath  the  grloomy  boughs, 
And  saw  what  first  I  thouffht  an  image  huge, 
Like  to  the  image  pedestal'd  so  high 
In  Saturn's  temple ;  then  Monetas  voice 
Came  brief  upon  mine  ear.     '  So  Saturn  sat 
VVlien  he  had  lost  his  realms ' ;  whereon  there  grew 
A  power  within  me  of  enormous  ken 
To  see  as  a  god  sees,  and  take  the  depth 
Of  things  as  nimbly  as  the  outward  eye 
Can  size  and  shape  pervade.     The  lofty  theme 
Of  those  few  words  hung  vast  before  my  mind 
With  half-unravell'd  web.     I  sat  myself 
Upon  an  eagle's  watch,  that  I  might  see. 
And  8eein|i;  ne'er  forget     No  stir  of  life 
Was  in  this  shrouded  vale, — not  so  much  air 
As  in  the  zoning  of  a  summer's  day 
FRobs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass  ; 
But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell  there  did  it  rest. 
A  stream  went  noiseless  by,  still  deaden'd  more 
By  reason  of  the  fallen  divinity 
Spreading  more  shade ;  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 
Prest  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went] 
No  further  than  to  where  old  Saturn's  feet 
Had  rested,  and  there  slept  how  long  a  sleep  ! 
Degraded,  cold,  [upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred,  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed  ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  listening  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place ; 
But  there  came  one  who,  with  a  kindred  hand, 
Touch'd  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
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With  reverence,  though  to  oue  who  knew  it  not.] 
Then  came  the  grieved  voice  of  Mnemosyne, 
And  grieved  I  hearken'd.     'That  divinity 
Whom^  thou  eaw'it  step  from  yon  forlomevt  wood, 
And  with  ilow  pace  approach  our  £dlen  king. 
Is  Thea,  softeit-natured  of  our  brood.' 
I  mark'd  the  GoddeM,  in  fair  statuary 
Suroasting  wan  xMoneto  by  tiie  head, 
And  in  her  sorrow  nearer  woman's  tears. 
[There  was  a  list'ning  fear  in  her  reg^ard, 
As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 
As  if  the  venom'd  clouds  of  evil  days 
Had  sp«nt  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 
One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 
Mliere  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there, 
Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain ; 

Hie  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neclc 
She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

leaning,  with  parted  lips  some  words  she  spoke 

In  solemn  tenour  and  deep  organ-tone ; 

Some  mourning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 

Would  come  in  this  like  accenting ;  how  frail 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  emy  gods  ! 

*  Saturn,  look  up  !  and  for  what,  poor  lost  king  } 

1  have  no  comfort  for  thee ;  no,  not  one ; 

I  cannot  say,  wherefore  thus  sleepest  thou  ? 

For  Heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  Earth 

Knows  thee  not,  so  afflicted,  for  a  god. 

The  Ocean,  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 

Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 

Is  emptied  of  thy  hoary  majesty. 

Thy  thunder,  captious  at  the  new  command, 

Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house ; 

And  thy  sharp  lightning,  in  unpractised  hands. 

Scourges  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 
With  such  remorseless  speed  still  come  new  woes, 

That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

Saturn  !  sleep  on  :  me  thoughtless,  why  should  I 

Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude  f 
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Whj  thould  I  ope  thj  melancholy  eyea? 
Setura  J  deep  od,  while  at  thy  feet  I  weep.' 

Aa  when  upon  a  tranced  lummer-ni/^ht 
Forests,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars, 
Dreaw,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  nois«, 
Save  from  one  cradual  solitary  gust 
Swelling  upon  tbe  silence,  dying  off. 
As  if  the  eDbing  air  had  but  one  wave. 
So  oame  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tears 
S   I  prest  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  earth, 
J  M  where  her  &llen  hair  might  spread  in  curU 
A  soft  and  silken  net  for  Saturn's  teet.] 
Long,  long  these  two  were  postured  motionless, 
Like  sculpture  builded-up  upon  the  grave 
Of  their  own  power.     A  long  awful  time 
I  look'd  upon  them :  still  they  were  the  same  : 
The  frosen  God  still  bending  to  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet ; 
Moneta  silent     Without  stay  or  prop 
But  my  own  weak  mortality,  I  bore 
The  load  of  this  eternal  quietude. 
The  unchanging  gloom  and  the  three  fixed  shapes 
Ponderous  upon  my  senses,  a  whole  moon ; 
For  by  my  burning  brain  I  measured  sure 
Her  silver  seasons  shedded  on  the  night, 
And  every  day  by  day  methought  I  grew 
More  gaunt  and  ghostly.     Oftentimes  I  pray'd 
Intense,  that  death  would  take  me  from  the  vale 
And  all  its  burthens  ;  grasping  with  despair 
Of  change,  hour  afler  hour  I  cursed  myself. 
Until  old  Saturn  raised  his  Aided  eyes. 
And  look'd  around  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone, 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place, 
And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddess  at  his  feet. 

vn*^^  ™°"*  *®*^*  of  flowers,  and  grass,  and  leaves, 

Fills  forest-dells  with  a  pervading  air. 

Known  to  the  woodland  nostril,  so  the  words 

Of  Saturn  fiU'd  the  mossy  glooms  around, 

Even  to  the  hollows  of  time-eaten  oaks. 

And  to  the  windings  of  the  foxes'  hole. 
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With  isd,  low  tones,  while  thus  he  spoke,  end  sent 

Strange  meanings  to  the  solitary  Pan. 

'  Moan,  brethren,  moan,  for  we  are  swallow'd  up 

And  bnried  from  all  godlike  exercise 

[Of  influenee  benign  on  planets  pale, 

And  peaeefnl  sway  upon  man's  harvesting, 

And  all  those  acta  which  Deitj  supreme 

Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in.  J    Moan  and  wail ; 

Moan,  brethren,  moan  ;  for  lo,  the  rebel  spheres 

Spin  round ;  the  stars  their  ancient  courses  keep ; 

Cloudi  still  with  shadowy  moisture  haunt  the  earth. 

Still  suck  their  fill  of  light  from  son  and  moon ; 

Still  bads  the  tree,  and  still  the  seashores  murmur ; 

There  is  no  death  in  all  the  unirerse. 

No  smell  of  death. — There  shall  be  death.     Moan, 

moan; 
Moan,  Cybele,  moan ;  for  thy  pernicious  babes 
Have  changed  a  god  into  an  aening  palsy. 
Moan,  breuren,  moan,  for  I  have  no  strength  left ; 
Weak  as  the  reed,  weak,  feeble  as  my  Toice. 
Oh !  oh  !  the  pain,  the  pain  of  feebleness ; 
Moan,  moan,  for  still  I  thaw ;  or  give  me  help ; 
Throw  down  those  imps,  and  give  me  victory. 
Let  me  hear  other  groans,  [and  trumpets  blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hvmns  of  festival,] 
From  the  gold  peaks  of  neaven's  high-piled  clouds ; 
[Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells ;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children. '1    So  he  feebly  ceased. 
With  sucn  a  poor  ana  sickly-sounding  pause, 
Methought  I  heard  some  old  man  of  the  earth 
Bewailing  earthly  loss ;  nor  could  my  eyes 
And  ears  act  witii  that  unison  of  sense 
MHiich  marries  sweet  sound  with  the  grace  of  form. 
And  dolorous  accent  from  a  tragic  harp 
With  large-limb'd  visions.     More  I  scrutinized. 
Still  fixt  he  sat  beneath  the  sable  trees. 
Whose  arms  spread  straggling  in  wild  serpent  foracs. 
With  leaves  aU  hush'd ;  his  awful  presence  there 
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?C<)w  all  was  lilent)  fftve  a  dead!?  lie 
o  what  I  erewhile  heard  :  only  iiii  lipa 
Trembled  amid  the  white  ourla  of  hia  beard  ; 
They  told  the  truth,  though  round  the  snowy  locki 
Hung  nobly,  a->  npon  the  face  of  heaven 
A  mid-day  fleece  of  eloudi.     Thea  arose, 
And  'stretcht  her  white  arm  ^hroui^h  the  hollow  dark. 
PointiDi?  •ome  whither :  whert^at  he  too  rose, 
Like  a  vn^t  giant,  seen  by  men  at  sea 
To  grow  pale  from  tlie  waves  at  dull  midnight, 
They  melted  from  mj  flid^bt  iut(<  die  woods ; 
Ere  I  could  turti,  Moueta  cried,  'These  twain 
Are  speeding  to  the  families  of  fp^ef, 
Where,  roon  in  by  blaclc  rocks,  they  waste  in  pain 
And  darkness,  for  no  hope.'    And  she  spake  on, 
As  ye  may  read  who  ran  unwearied  pass 
Onward  from  the  antechamber  of  this  dream, 
^Vliere,  even  at  the  open  doors,  awhile 
I  must  delay,  and  glean  my  memory 
Of  her  high  phrase — perhaps  no  further  dare. 

SND  or  CANTO  fr 


CANTO  II 

'  Mortal,  that  thou  mayst  understand  aright, 
I  humanize  my  sayinsrs  to  thine  ear, 
Making  comparisons  of  earthly  things  ; 
Or  thou  migntst  better  listen  to  the  wind. 
Whose  language  is  to  thee  a  barren  noise, 
Though  it  blows  legend-laden  thro'  the  trees. 
In  melancholy  realms  big  tears  are  shed, 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe. 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe. 
T(.t<  Titans  fierce,  self-hid  or  prison-bound, 
Gruan  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more. 
Listening  in  their  doom  for  Saturn's  voice. 
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But  one  of  the  whole  eagle-brood  still  keeps 

Hit  loyereignt^,  and  nxle,  and  majesty : 

Biasing  Hypenon  on  his  orbed  fire 

Still  sitSj  still  snuffs  the  incense  teeming  up 

From  Man  to  the  Sun's  God — yet  insecure. 

For  as  upon  the  earth  dire  prodigies 

FFright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudders  he ; 

Not  at  dog's  nowl  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 

Or  the  fiimiliar  riaiting  of  one 

Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing  bell. 

Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp ; 

But  horrors,  portioned  to  a  giant  nerve. 

Make  ^at  Hyperion  ache.     His  palace  bright, 

Bastion'd  with  pyramids  of  shining  gold. 

And  touch'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks. 

Glares  a  blood-red  thro'  aU  the  thousand  courts. 

Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries ; 

And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 

Flash  angerly ;]  when  he  would  taste  the  wreaths 

tOf  incense  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills 
nstead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  takes 
Savour  of  poisonous  brass  ana  metals  sick  ;] 
Wherefore  [when  harbour'd  in  the  sleepy  West, 
After  the  full  completion  of  fair  day. 
For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 
And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody, 
He  Daces  through  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease. 
With  strides  colossal,  from  hall  to  hall, 
^Vhile  far  within  each  aisle  and  deep  recess 
His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stand 
Amazed,  and  full  of  fear  ;  like  anxious  men 
Who  on  a  wide  plain  gather  in  isad  troops. 
When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  toners 
Even  now  where  Saturn,  roused  from  icy  trance, 
Goes  step  for  step  with  Thea  from  yon  woods, 
Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear. 
Is  doping  to  the  threshold  of  the  West.] 
Thither  we  tend.'    Now  iu  clear  light  I  stood. 
Relieved  from  the  dusk  vale.     Moemosyne 
Was  sitting  on  a  square-edged  polish'd  stone, 
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Tliat  in  iti  lucid  depth  reflected  pure 

Her  prieetess'  garments.     Mr  quick  eye«  ran  on 

[From  itately  nave  to  nave,  rrom  vault  to  vault, 

Through  bow'n  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light. 

And  diamond-paned  lustrous  long  arcades.] 

Anon  rush'd  by  the  bright  Hyperion ; 

[His  flaming  robes  stream'd  out  beyond  his  heels, 

And  gave  a  roar  as  if  of  earthy  fire, 

That  scared  away  the  meek  etoereu  hours, 

And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.    On  he  flared.) 
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Dbbp  in  the  ihady  gadnesg  of  a  vale 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  morn, 

Far  from  the  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star. 

Sat  grey-hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

Still  as  the  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

Forest  on  forest  hung  about  his  head 

Like  cloud  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

Not  so  much  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

Robs  not  one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass, 

But  where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest. 

A  stream  went  voiceless  by,  still  deaden'd  more 

By  reason  of  his  fallen  divinity. 

Spreading  a  shade  :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds 

F^ess'd  her  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips. 

Along  the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went. 
No  further  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray'd. 
And  slept  there  since.     Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred  ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  were  closed  ; 
While  his  bow'd  head  seem'd  listening  to  the  Earth, 
His  ancient  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet 

It  seem'd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his  place 
But  there  came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  baud 
Toueh'd  his  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 
With  reverend,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not 
tu 
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She  was  a  Goddeu  of  the  infant  world ; 

By  her  in  stature  the  tall  Amazon 

Had  stood  a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en 

Achilles  hj  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck ; 

Or  with  a  finger  stay'd  Ixion's  wheel. 

Her  face  was  large  as  that  of  Memphian  sphinx, 

Pedestal'd  haply  in  a  palace-court, 

When  sages  foolc'd  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

But  oh  !  how  unlike  marble  was  that  face : 

How  beautiful,  if  sorrow  had  not  made 

Sorrow  more  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard. 

As  if  calamity  had  but  begun ; 

As  if  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days 

Had  spent  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

Was  with  its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 

One  hand  she  press'd  upon  that  aching  spot 

Where  beats  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there. 

Though  an  immortal,  she  felt  cruel  pain : 

The  other  upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 

She  laid,  and  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

Leaning  with  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 

In  solemn  tenour  and  deep  organ  tone : 

Some  moumiag  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 

Would  come  in  these  like  accents ;  O  how  frail 

To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods  ! 

'  Saturn,    look    up ! — though    whe'efore,    poor    old 

King  ? 
I  have  no  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one  : 
I  cannot  say,  '  O  wherefore  sleepest  thou  ? ' 
For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God ; 
And  ocean  too,  with  all  its  solemn  noise, 
Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd  ;  and  all  the  air 
Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 
Thy  tnunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command. 
Rumbles  reluctant  o'er  our  fallen  house  ; 
And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  bands 
Scorches  and  burns  our  once  serene  domain. 
O  aching  time  !    O  moments  big  as  years  ! 
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All  u  y«  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  truth. 
And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 
That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 
Saturn,  sleep  on : — O  thoughUess,  why  did  I 
Thus  violate  thy  slumbrous  solitude  ? 
Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  ? 
Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  1  weep.' 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer-night. 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oucs,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir. 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  dies  off. 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave : 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  tears 
She  touch'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground, 
Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  with  alternations  slow^  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night, 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionless. 
Like  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 
The  frozen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
His  faded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone. 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place. 
And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddess ;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen  malady  : 
*  O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it ; 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
Is  Saturn's ;  tell  me,  if  thou  hear'st  the  voice 
Of  Saturn ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 
Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem. 
Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn  ?     Who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate  ?  whence  came  the  strength  ? 
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Hoir  WM  it  nnrtured  to  such  bunting  forth. 

Wliile  Fate  seem'd  Btrangled  in  my  nervous  grasp  ? 

But  it  is  BO ;  and  I  am  smother'd  up. 

And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 

Of  influence  benign  on  planets  pale. 

Of  admonitions  to  the  windc  and  seas. 

Of  peaceful  sway  above  man's  harvesting. 

And  all  those  acts  which  Deity  supreme 

Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in.     I  am  gone 

Away  from  my  own  bosom :  I  have  left 

My  strong  identity,  my  real  self. 

Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit 

Here  on  this  spot  of  earth.     Search,  Thea,  search. 

Open  thine  eyes  eterne,  and  sphere  them  round 

Upon  all  space  :  space  starr'd,  and  lorn  of  light. 

Space  region'd  with  life-air,  and  barren  void. 

Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell. 

Search,  Thea,  search  !  and  tell  me  if  thou  seest 

A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 

With  wings  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 

A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile :  it  must — it  must 

Be  of  ripe  progress— Saturn  must  be  king ! 

Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory  ; 

There  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,   and  trumpets 

blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropoHtan, 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  silver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shells ;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children  ;  I  will  give  command  : 
Thea  !    Thea !    Thea  !  where  is  Saturn  ? ' 

This  passion  lifted  him  upon  his  feet. 
And  made  his  hands  to  struggle  in  the  air. 
His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooze  with  sweat, 
His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  to  cease. 
He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep; 
A  little  time,  and  then  again  he  snatch'd 
Utterance  thus : — '  But  cannot  I  create ': 
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Cannot  I  form  ?    Cannot  I  fashion  fortli 

Another  world,  another  universe. 

To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  nought  r 

Where  is  another  chaos  ?    Where  ? '    That  word 

Found  waf  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake 

The  rebel  three.     Thea  was  startled  up. 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope. 

As  thus  she  quiclc- voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe. 


'  This   cheers 
friends, 


our    fallen    house:    come    to    our 


0  Saturn  !  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 

1  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither.' 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  space : 
He  follow'd,  and  she  tum'd  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  like  the  mist 
^V^lich  eaffles  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  ehed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe. 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 
Groan'd  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more. 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sovereignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty  ; 
Blaiing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snuflTd  the  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God,  yet  unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder'd  he. 
Not  at  dog's  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech. 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell, 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp  ; 
But  horrors,  pintion'd  to  a  ffiant  nerve, 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.     His  palace  bright, 
Bastion'd  witn  pyramids  of  glowing  gold. 
And  touched  with  shade  of  bronzed  obelisks. 
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Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  thousand  courts, 

Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  galleries ; 

And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  clouds 

Flush'd  anfferly :  while  sometimes  eagles'  wings, 

Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  men, 

Darken'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  steeds  were  heard, 

Not  heard  before  bv  Gods  or  wondering  men. 

Also,  when  he  would  taste  the  spicy  wreaths 

Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  hills. 

Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 

Savour  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal  sick  : 

And  so,  when  harbcur'd  in  the  sleepy  west. 

After  tiie  full  completion  of  fair  day. 

For  rest  divine  upon  exalted  couch. 

And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody. 

He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  ease 

With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall ; 

While  far  within  each  aisle  and  deep  recess. 

His  winged  minions  in  close  clusters  stood. 

Amazed  and  full  of  fear ;  like  anxious  men 

Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troops, 

When  earthquakes  jar  their  battlements  and  towers. 

Even  now,  while  Saturn,  raised  from  icy  trance, 

Went  step  for  step  with  Thea  through  the  woods, 

Hyperion,  leaving  twilight  in  the  rear, 

Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  west ; 

Then,  as  was  wont,  his  paiace-door  flew  ope 

In  smoothed  silence,  save  what  solemn  tubes. 

Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of  sweet 

And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed  melodies  ; 

And  like  a  rose  in  vermeil  tint  and  shape, 

In  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eye. 

That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 

Stood  full  blowa,  for  tlM  God  to  enter  in. 

He  enter'd,  hot  he  enter'd  full  of  wrath  ; 
His  flaming  robes  streamed  out  beyond  his  heels. 
And  gavft  a  ?aar,  s«  if  ^f  earthly  £re. 
That  scared  away  the  Beek  ethereal  Hours 
And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble.     On  he  flared 
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From  stately  luve  to  nave,  from  vault  to  vault, 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  and  enwreathed  light, 
And  duunond'paved  lustrous  long  arcades, 
UntU  he  reached  the  great  main  cupola ; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stampt  his  foot. 
And  from  the  oasements  deep  to  the  high  towers 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region ;  and  before 
The  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  ceased. 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlilce  curb. 
To  this  result :  '  O  dreams  of  day  and  night ! 
O  monstrous  forms !    O  effigies  of  pain  ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom  ! 

0  lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black-weeded  pools  ! 
Why  do  I  know  ye  ?  why  have  I  seen  ye  ?  why 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraught 

To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  new  ? 
Saturn  is  fallen,  am  1  too  to  fall  ? 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest. 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  clime. 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  blissful  light. 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  pure  fanes. 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  ?    Is  it  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  haunt  of  mine. 
The  blaze,  the  splendour,  and  the  symmetry, 

1  cannot  see — but  darkness,  death  and  darlcness. 
Even  here,  into  my  centre  of  repose. 

The  shady  visions  come  to  domineer. 

Insult,  and  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp — 

Fall ! — No,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes  ! 

Over  the  fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 

I  will  advance  a  terrible  right  arm 

Shall  scare  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 

And  bid  old  Saturn  take  his  throne  again. ' 

He  spake,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 

Held  struggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth  ; 

For  as  in  theatres  of  cruwded  men 

Hubbub  increases  more  they  call  out  *  Hush  ! ' 

So  at  Hyperion's  words  the  Phantoms  pale 

Bestirr'd  themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold  ; 

And  from  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 
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A  mitt  arose,  u  from  a  scummy  marsh. 

At  this,  through  all  his  bulk  an  agony 

Crept  gradual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown, 

Like  a  lithe  serpent  vast  and  muscular 

Making  slow  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 

From  over-strained  might.     Released,  he  fled 

To  the  eastern  gate^,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 

Befora  the  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush. 

He  breathed  fierce  iH-eath  against  the  sleepy  portals, 

Clear'd  them  of  heavy  vapours,  burst  them  wide 

Suddenly  on  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 

The  planet  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 

Each  day  from  east  to  west  the  heavens  through. 

Spun  round  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds ; 

Not  therefore  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid. 

But  ever  and  anon  the  glancing  spheres. 

Circles,  and  arcs,  and  broad-belting  colure, 

Glow'd  through,  and  wrought  upon  the  muffling  dark 

Sweet-shaped  lightnings  from  the  nadir  deep 

Up  to  the  zenith — hieroglyphics  old. 

Which  sages  and  keen-eyed  astrologers 

Then  living  on  the  earth,  with  labouring  thought 

Won  from  the  gaze  of  many  centuries : 

Now  lost,  save  what  we  find  on  remnants  huge 

Of  stone,  or  marble  swart ;  their  import  gone, 

Their  wisdom  long  since  fled.     Two  wings  this  orb 

Possess'd  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings. 

Ever  exalted  at  the  God's  approach  : 

And  now,  from  forth  the  gloom   their  plumes  iut- 

mense 
Rose,  one  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were ; 
While  still  the  dazzling  globe  maintain'd  eclipse, 
Awaiting  for  Hyperion  s  'ommand. 
Fain  would  he  have  commanded,  fain  took  throne 
And  bid  the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
He  might  not : — No,  though  a  primeval  God 
The  sacred  seasons  mi^ht  not  be  disturb'd. 
Therefore  the  operations  of  the  dawn 
Stay'd  in  their  birth,  even  as  here  'tis  told. 
Those  silver  wings  expanded  sisterly. 
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Eager  to  nil  their  orb ;  the  porchei  wide 

Opeo'd  upon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night ; 

And  the  bright  Titan,  frenzied  wiUi  new  wees. 

Unused  to  bend,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 

His  spirit  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time ; 

And  all  along  a  dismal  raclc  of  clouds. 

Upon  the  boundaries  of  day  and  night. 

He  stretch'd  himself  in  grief  and  radiuice  fiiint 

There  as  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 

Look'd  down  on  him  with  pity,  and  the  voice 

Of  Coelus,  from  the  universal  space. 

Thus  whisper'd  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear : 

'  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-born 

And  sky-engender'd.  Son  of  Mysteries ! 

All  nnreveued  even  to  the  powers 

Which  met  at  thy  creating  1  at  whose  joys 

And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 

I,  Coelus,  wonder  how  they  came  and  whence  ; 

And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be, 

Distinct,  and  visible ;  symbols  divine, 

Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 

Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 

Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child  ! 

Of  these,  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses ! 

There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 

Of  son  against  his  sire.     1  saw  him  fall, 

I  saw  my  firstborn  tumbled  from  his  throne  ! 

To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 

Found  way  from  forth  the  thunders  round  his  head  ! 

Pale  wox  1,  and  in  vapours  hid  my  face. 

Art  thou,  too,  near  such  doom  ?  vague  fear  there  is : 

For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 

Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 

In  sad  demeanotr.,  solemn,  undisturb'd. 

Unruffled,  like  hi^a  Gods,  ve  lived  and  ruled : 

Now  I  behold  in  you  fear,  hope^  and  wrath ; 

Actions  of  rage  and  passion  ;  even  as 

I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath. 

In  men  who  die.— This  is  the  grief,  O  Son  ! 

Sad  sign  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  and  fall ! 
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Y«t  do  thou  ttrive ;  u  thou  art  capable, 
Ai  thou  eanit  more  about,  an  evident  Uod, 
And  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presence :— I  am  but  a  voice; 
M7  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides,— 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail : — 
But  thou  canst— fie  thou  therefore  in  the  van 
Of  circumstance ;  yea,  seize  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To  the  earth  ! 
For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  sun, 
And  of  thv  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse.' — 
Ere  half  this  region-whisper  had  come  down 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  tne  stars 
Lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  Icept  them  wide 
Until  it  ceased ;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide : 
And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  stars. 
Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast. 
Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas. 
Forward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore, 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night 
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Just  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide  wings 

Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air. 

And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thea  that  sad  place 

Where  Cvbele  and  the  bruised  Titans  mourn'd. 

It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 

Could    glimmer  on  their  tears;    where  their 

groans 
Thev  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoarse. 
Pouring  a  constant  bulk,  uncertain  where. 
Crag  jutting  forth  to  crag,  and  rocks  that  seem'd 
Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep. 
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Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  mongtrous  horoi ; 

And  thni  in  thousand  hugeit  phantasies 

Made  a  fit  roofing  to  this  nest  of  woe. 

Instead  of  thrones,  hard  flint  they  sat  upon. 

Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge 

Stubbom'd  with  iron.    All  were  not  assembled  : 

Some  chain'd  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 

Casus,  and  Gyges,  and  Briareus, 

Typhon  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 

With  many  more,  the  brawniest  in  assault. 

Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath ; 

Dungeon'd  in  opaque  element  to  keep 

Their  clenched  teeth  still  clench'd,  and  all  their  limbs 

Ix>ck'd  up  like  veins  of  metal,  cramp'd  and  screw'd  : 

Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 

Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 

With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gurge  of  pulse. 

Mnemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world  ; 

Far  from  her  moon  had  Phoebe  wander'd ; 

And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad. 

But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert  drear. 

Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there. 

Lay  vast  and  edgeways  ;  like  a  dismal  cirque 

Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor. 

When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve. 

In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault. 

The  heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night. 

Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  neighbour  gave 

Or  word  or  look,  or  action  of  despair. 

Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 

Lav  by  him,  and  a  shatter'd  rib  of  rock 

Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  and  pined. 

lapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp, 

A  serpent's  plashy  neck ;  its  barbed  tongue 

Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd  length 

Dead  :  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 

Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 

Next  Cottus  :  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppermost. 

As  though  in  pain ;  for  still  upon  the  flint 

He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open  mouth 
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And  eyes  at  horrid  working.    Nearest  him 
Asia,  bom  of  most  enormous  Caf, 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus  keener  pangs, 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sons : 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  face. 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palm-shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  fanes 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges'  sacred  isles. 
Even  as  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leans. 
So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else, 
Shadow'd  Enceladus ;  once  tame  and  mild 
As  grazing  ox  unworried  in  the  meads ; 
Now  tiger-passion'd,  lion-thoughted,  wroth. 
He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second  war. 
Not  long  deiay'd,  that  scared  the  younger  Gods 
To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and  bird. 
Nor  far  hence  Atlas ;  and  beside  him  prone 
Phorcus,  the  sire  of  Gorgons.     Neighbour'd  close 
Oceanui,  and  Tethys,  in  whose  lap 
.  Sobbed  Clymene  among  her  tangled  hair. 
In  midst  of  all  lay  Themis,  at  the  feet 
Of  Ops  the  queen  all  clouded  round  from  sight ; 
No  shape  distinguishable,  more  than  when 
Thick  night  confounds  the  pine-tops  with  the  clouds  : 
And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 
For  when  the  muse's  wings  are  air-ward  spread, 
Who  shall  delay  her  flight  ?    And  she  must  chant 
Of  Saturn,  and  his  guide,  who  now  had  climb'd 
With  damp  and  slippery  footing  from  a  depth 
More  horrid  still.     Above  a  sombre  clifF 
Their  heads  appear'd,  and  up  their  stature  grew 
Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease  : 
Then  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling  arms 
Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain. 
And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Saturn's  face : 
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There  saw  the  direst  strife;  the  supreme  God 
At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief. 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge. 
Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair. 
AgpUist  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain  ;  for  Fate 
Had  pour'd  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 
A  disanointing  poison :  so  that  Thea, 
Affiighted,  kejpt  her  still,  and  let  him  pass 
First  onwards  in,  among  the  fallen  tribe. 

As  with  us  mortal  men,  the  laden  heart 
Is  persecuted  more,  and  fever'd  more. 
When  it  is  nighing  to  the  mournful  house 
Where  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same  bruise : 
So  Saturn,  as  he  walk'd  into  the  midst. 
Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  the  rest. 
But  that  he  met  Enceladus's  eye. 
Whose  mightiness,  and  awe  of  him,  at  once 
Came  like  an  inspiration ;  and  he  shouted, 
'Titans,  behold  your  God  ! '  at  which  some  groan'd ; 
Some  started  on  their  feet ;  some  also  shouted. 
Some  wept,  some  wail'd — all  bow'd  with  reverence ; 
And  Ops,  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  wan. 
Her  eyebrows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  Winter  lif^ .  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noise 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  sign, 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
His  tongue  with  Uie  full  weight  of  utterless  thought. 
With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  with  pomp : 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pines. 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain'd  world. 
No  other  sound  succeeds ;  but  ceasing  here. 
Among  these  Mien,  Saturn's  voice  therefrom 
Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short. 
Leave  the  dinn'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up : — 'Not  in  my  own  sad  breast. 
Which  ii  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  out. 
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C9a  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus 

Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days. 

Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 

Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 

Sayed  from  the  shores  of  darkness,  when  the  waves 

Low-ebb'd  still  hid  it  up  in  shallow  gloom ; 

And  the  which  book  ye  know  I  ever  kept 

For  my  firm-based  footstool : — Ah,  infirm  ! 

Not  there,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 

Of  element,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, — 

At  war,  at  peace,  or  inter-quarrelling 

One  against  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all. 

Each  several  one  against  the  other  three. 

As  fire  with  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floods 

Drown  both,  and  press  them  both  against  earth's  face. 

Where,  finding  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 

Unhinges  the  poor  world ;— not  in  thtt  strife, 

Wherefrom  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep, 

Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus  : 

No,  nowhere  can  unriddle,  tibough  I  search. 

And  pore  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 

Even  to  swooning,  why  ye.  Divinities, 

The  first-bom  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 

Should  cower  beneath  what,  in  comparison. 

Is  untremendous  might     Yet  ye  are  here, 

O'erwhelm'd,  and  spurn'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are  here ! 

O  Titans,  shall  I  say  'Arise  !'— Ye  groan  : 

Shall  I  say   'Crouch!'— Ye  groan.      What  can    I 

then? 
O  Heaven  wide  i    O  unseen  parent  dear  ! 
WTiat  can  I  ?    Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 
How  we  can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

0  speak  your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 
Is  all  a-hunger'd.    Thou,  Oceanus, 
Ponderest  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  iiace 

1  see,  astonied,  that  severe  content 

Which  comes  of  thought  and  musing :  give  us  help  !' 

So  ended  Saturn ;  and  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
Sophist  and  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove. 
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But  eogitation  in  hii  watery  ihadefl, 

Arose,  with  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 

'n  murmurs,  which  his  first  endeavouring  tonsne 

Caught  infant-like  from  the  £fir-foamed  sands. 

*0  ye,  whom  wrath  consumes !  who,  passion-stung. 

Writhe  at  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies ! 

Shut  up  your  sensp*^,  stifle  up  your  oars. 

My  voice  is  not  a  uellows  unto  ire. 

Yet  listen,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 

How  ye,  perforce,  must  be  content  to  stoop  : 

And  in  the  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give 

If  ye  will  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth.     * 

We  fall  by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 

Of  thunder,  or  of  Jove.     Great  Saturn,  thou 

Hast  sifted  well  the  atom-universe  ; 

But  for  this  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King, 

And  only  blind  from  sheer  supremacy. 

One  avenue  was  shaded  from  thine  eves. 

Through  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  truth. 

And  first,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  powers. 

So  art  thou  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 

Thou  art  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 

From  chaos  and  parental  darkness  cam© 

Light,  the  first  fruits  of  that  intestine  broil. 

That  sullen  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 

Was  ripening  in  itself.    The  ripe  hour  came. 

And  with  it  light,  and  light  engenderiig 

Upon  its  own  producer,  forthwith  touch M 

The  whole  enormous  matter  into  life. 

Upon  that  very  hour,  our  parentage. 

The  Heavens  and  the  Earth,  were  manifest  : 

Then  thou  first-born,  and  we  the  giant-race, 

Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  realms. 

Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  'tis  pain  • 

O  folly  !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths. 

And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 

That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.     Mark  well ! 

As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 

"Dian  Chaos  and  ^.lank  Darkness,  though  once  chief. 

And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
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la  form  and  shape  compa't  and  beautiful, 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life ; 
So  on  our  heels  a  f^esh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  sl^o^^g  in  beauty,  born  of  us 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness :  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  conquer'd  than  by  us  the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.     Say,  doth  the  dull  soil 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fed. 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  itself? 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  groves  ? 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys  ? 
We  are  sucli  forest-trees,  and  our  fair  boughs 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves. 
But  eagles  golden-feather'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'Us  the  eternal '-  7 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might ; 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the  Seas, 
My  d'spossessor  ?    H  »•       9  seen  his  face ? 
Have  ye  beheld  his  c^      A,  foam'd  along 
By  noble  wing'd  creatures  he  hath  made  ? 
I  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud, 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes. 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire :  farewell  sad  I  took. 
And  higher  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  fate 
Had  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  best 
Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm.' 

Whether  through  pozed  conviction,  or  disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
L«'t  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell? 
Bat  so  it  was,  none  answer  d  for  a  space. 
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Sare  one  whom  none  refi^arded,  Clfmene : 

And  jet  she  ensvrer'd  not,  onlv  complain'd, 

With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild, 

Thus  wordine  timidly  among  the  fierce : 

'O  Father  !  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice, 

And  all  mv  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone. 

And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts. 

There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear  : 

I  would  not  hode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 

So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 

Which  hy  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 

You  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 

Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep, 

And  know  that  we  had  parted  from  all  hope. 

I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 

Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  land 

Of  fragrance,  quietness,  and  trees,  and  flowers. 

Full  of  calm  joy  it  was,  as  I  of  grief ; 

Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  delicious  warmth ; 

So  that  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 

To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitu<i  - 

With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our 

And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mout>   a 

And  murmur'd  into  it,  and  made  m    •> ' 

0  melody  no  more !  for  while  I  sang^ 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breeze 
The  dull  shell's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea. 

There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand. 
And  a  wave  fill'd  it,  as  my  sense  was  fill'd 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds. 

Each  fiimily  of  rapturous  hurried  notes. 

That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once. 

Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their  string : 

And  then  another,  tnen  another  strain. 

Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch. 

With  music  wing'd  instead  of  silent  plumes. 
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To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  Bick 
Of  jov  and  grief  at  once.    Grief  overcame. 
And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears, 
When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 
A  voice  came,  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune. 
And  still  it  cried,  "Apollo  !  young  Apollo  ! 
The  morning-bright  Apollo  !  young  Apollo  I" 
I  fled,  it  follow'd  me,  and  cried  "  Apollo  !" 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren !  had  ye  felt 
Those  pains  of  mine !  O  Saturn,  hadst  thou  felt. 
Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard  !' 

So  £»  her  voice  flow'd  on,  like  timorous  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast. 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met. 
And  shttdder'd ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  EnceTadus  swallow'd  it  in  wrath  : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  like  sullen  wavi , 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks. 
Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
He  lean'd ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt, 
'Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over-wise. 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods  ? 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 

That  rebel  Jove's  whole  armoury  were  spent, 

Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled. 

Could  agonise  me  more  than  baby-words 

In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 

Speak !  roar !  shout !  yell !  ye  sleopy  Titans  all. 

Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile? 

Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm  ? 

Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 

^y  scalding  in  the  seas  ?    What !  have  I  roused 

Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these? 

0  joy !  for  now  I  see  ye  are  not  lost  : 

Ojoy  1  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 

Wide  glaring  for  revenga'—As  this  he  said. 

He  lifted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood, 

Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus : 
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'  Now  je  an  fiunei,  I  '11  teU  ye  hoir  to  burn. 

And  puive  the  ether  of  our  enemies : 

now  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  stingi  of  fire. 

And  singe  awey  the  swollen  clouds  of  Jove, 

Stifling  that  puny  essence  in  its  tent. 

O  let  film  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done ! 

For  thoufrh  I  scorn  Oceaous's  lore. 

Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  loss  of  realms  : 

The  davs  of  peace  and  slumberous  calm  are  fled ; 

^ose  davs,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 

When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  heaven 

Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would  speak  :— 

i  hat  waa  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  frown. 

Before  our  lips  knew  else  but  solemn  sounds ; 

That  was  bef*.  re  we  knew  the  winged  thing. 

Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  won. 

And  be  ye  mindful  that  Hyperion, 

Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  undisgraced— 

Hyperion,  lo  !  his  radiance  is  here  !' 

All  eyes  were  on  Enceladus's  face. 
And  they  beheld,  while      '1  Hyperion's  name 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocks, 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stern  : 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself.     He  look'd  upon  them  all. 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light. 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  locks 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  prow  sweeps  into  a  midnight  cove. 
In  Dale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd. 
Till  suddenly  a  splendour,  like  the  mom. 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  steeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion. 
And  every  pilf,  and  every  chasm  old. 
And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth. 
Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented  streams 
And  all  the  everlasting  cataracts. 
And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and  near, 
Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge  shade. 
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!  ow  Mw  th0  Ught  and  made  11  terrible. 

It  WM  Hyperion :— a  ffranite  peak 

His  bright  feet  toach'd,  and  there  he  itaid  to  vidw 

The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betrav'd 

To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself; 

Golden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl. 

Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 

In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bulk 

Of  Memnon's  image  at  the  set  of  sun 

To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  East : 

Sighs,  too,  as  mournful  as  that  Memnon's  harp. 

He  utterd,  while  his  hands,  contemplative. 

He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 

Despondence  seized  again  the  fallen  Gods 

At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 

And  many  hid  their  faces  from  the  light : 

But  fierce  Enceladus  sent  forth  his  eyes 

Among  the  brotherhood ;  and,  at  their  glare. 

Uprose  Impetus,  and  CreQs  too. 

And  Phorcus,  sea-bom,  and  together  strode 

To  where  he  tower'd  on  his  eminence. 

There  those  four  shouted  forth  old  Saturn's  name. 

Hyperion  from  the  peak  loud  answer'd,  'Saturn  I' 

Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 

In  whose  face  was  no  joy,  though  all  the  Tods 

Gave  from  their  hollow  throats  the  name  of '  Saturn  J* 


BOOK  III 

Thus,  in  alternate  uproar  and  sad  peace. 
Amazed  were  those  Titans  utterly. 
O  le  /e  them.  Muse  !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes  I 
For  thou  art  weak  to  sing  such  tumults  dire : 
A  solitary  sorrow  best  befits 
Thy  lips,  and  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 
I«ave  them,  O  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 
Many  a  fallen  old  Divinity 
Wandering  in  vain  about  bewilder'd  shores. 
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Meantime  touch  piously  the  Delphic  harp, 

And  not  a  wind  of  heaven  but  wUl  breathe 

In  aid  soft  warble  from  the  Dorian  flute : 

For  lo  1  'til  for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 

Flush  everything  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 

Let  the  rose  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air. 

And  let  the  clouds  of  even  and  of  mom 

Float  in  voluptuous  fleeces  o'er  the  hiUs ; 

Let  the  red  wine  within  the  goblet  boil. 

Cold  as  a  bubbling  well ;  let  faiut-lipp'd  shells. 

On  sands  or  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 

Through  all  their  labyriutho ;  and  let  the  maid 

Blush  keenly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised. 

Chief  isle  of  the  emboweied  Cyclades, 

Rejoice,  O  Delos,  with  wine  olives  green. 

And  poplars,  and  lawn-shading  palms,  and  beech, 

In  which  the  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song, 

And  hazels  thick  dark-stemm'd  beneath  the  shade  : 

Apollo  is  once  more  the  golden  theme  1 

Where  was  he,  when  the  Giant  of  the  Sun 

Stood  bright,  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peers? 

Together  had  he  left  his  mother  fair 

And  his  twin-sister  sleeping  in  their  bower. 

And  in  the  morning  twilight  wander'd  forth 

Beside  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet, 

Full  ankle^ieep  in  lilies  of  the  vde. 

The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 

Were  linMring  in  the  heavens,  while  the  thrush 

Began  calm-throated     Throughout  all  the  isle 

There  was  no  covert,  no  retired  cave, 

Unhaunted  by  the  murmurous  noise  of  waves. 

Though  scarcely  heard  in  many  a  green  recess. 

He  listen  d,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 

Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 

Thus  with  half-shut  suffused  eyes  he  stood. 

While  from  beneath  some  cumbrous  boughs  hard  bv 

With  solemn  step  an  awful  Goddess  came. 

And  there  was  purport  in  her  looks  for  him, 

^Vhich  he  with  eager  guess  began  to  read 

Perplex'd,  the  while  melodiously  he  said  : 
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'How  eamett  thou  over  the  unfootad  sea? 
Or  hath  that  antique  '  lien  and  robed  form 
Moved  in  these  vale-    avwible  till  now  ? 

SS'*^',!**^^  *'•**'<*  *>    ••  vertments  iweepinir  o'- 
The  fallen  leaves,  Wuen  I  have  sat  alone 
In  cool  mid-forest     Surely  I  have  traced 
Ine  rustle  of  those  ample  skirts  about 
These  grassy  solitudes,  and  seen  the  flowers 
j-,ft  up  their  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  pass'd. 
goddess  !  I  have  beheld  those  eyes  before. 
And  their  eternal  calm,  and  all  that  face, 

•TTiou  hast  dream'd  of  me ;  and  awaking  up 

Didst  find  a  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  side/ 

Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingers,  all  the  vast 

Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  universe 

Listen'd  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 

Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.     Is 't  not  strange 

^t  thou  shouldst  weep,  sr  gifted  ?    Tell  me,  youth. 

What  sorrow  u    i  canst  fe       fur  I  am  sad 

When  thou  dost  shed  a  tea.     explain  thy  griefs 

To  one  who  in  this  Icnelr  hie  hath  been 

The  watcher  of  thy  K'-ep.  and  hours  of  life, 

*roni  tiie  young  day    -hen  first  thy  infant  hand 

nuck  d  w;c  ors  the  wenk  flowers,  till  thine  arm 

t-ould  bent  u^at  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 

Jhow  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Power 

vvho  hath  forsaken  old  and  sacred  thrones 

l-or  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 

Of  loveBness  new-born. '—AroUo  thtn, 

With  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloomless  eyoK, 

IJus  answer  d,  while  his  white  melodious  throat 

mrobb  d  with  the  syllables ;— *  Mnemosyne  ! 

rbv  name  is  on  my  tongue,  1  know  not  how  ; 

Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  seest.? 

Why  should  I  strive  m  show  what  from  thy  lips 

Would  come  no  m vstery  >    For  me,  dark,  dark. 

And  painful  vUe  oblivion  seals  my  eyes : 

I  iteive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad, 

UntU  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs; 
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And  then  upon  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moan. 

Like  one  who  once  had  wings.    O  why  should  I 

Feu  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegeless  air 

Yields  to  my  step  aspirant?  why  should  1 

Spam  the  green  turf  as  hateful  to  my  feet  ? 

Goddess  benign  !  point  forth  some  unknown  thing. 

Are  there  not  other  rwnons  than  this  isle  ? 

What  are  the  stars  ?    There  is  the  sun,  the  sun  ! 

And  the  most  uatient  brilliance  of  the  moon  ! 

And  stars  by  thousands !    Point  me  out  the  way 

To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star. 

And  I  will  ifit  into  it  with  my  lyre. 

And  make  its  silvery  splendour  pant  with  bliss. 

mS*^®  J»«u"d  the  cloudy  thunder :  where  is  power? 

Whose  hand,  whose  esseuce,  what  divinity 

Makes  this  alarum  in  the  elements. 

While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 

In  fearless  vet  in  aching  ignorance  ? 

O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess !  by  thy  harp. 

That  waileth  every  morn  and  eventide. 

Tell  me  why  thus  I  rave  about  these  groves. 

Mute  thou  remainest— mute?  yet  I  can  read 

A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face : 

Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me. 

Names,  deeds,  grey  legends,  dire  events,  rebellions. 

Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies. 

Creations  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 

Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain. 

And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine 

Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk. 

And  so  become  immortal.'— Thus  the  God, 

While  his  enkindled  eyes,  with  level  glance 

Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  steadfast  kept. 

Trembling  with  lights  upon  Mnemosyne. 

Soon  wUd  commotions  shook  him,  and  made  flush 

All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs : 

Most  like  the  struggle  at  the  gate  of  death  ; 

Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 

Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  with  a  pang 

As  hot  as  death's  is  chill,  with  fierce  convulse 
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Di«  into  life :  lo  young  ApoUo  snguish'd  ; 
Hii  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed. 
Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neclc. 
During  the  pain  Mnemosyne  upheld 
Her  arms  as  one  who  prophesied.    At  length 
ApoUo  shriek'd ;— and  lo  !  from  all  his  limbs 
Celestial  *  «  «  « 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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St.  Aones'  Eve-ah,  bitter  chUl  it  was  ! 
IJe  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
The  hare  llmp'd  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  • 
Numb  were  the  Beadsman's  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old 
Seem  d  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 
sdth"''''*'*  Vu-gin's  picture,  while  his  prayer  he 


II 
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His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  : 
1  hen  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees. 
And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan. 
Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 
rhe  sculptured  lead,  on  each  side  seem  to  freeze, 
^.mprison  d  in  black,  purgatorial  rails  : 
Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries. 
He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
10  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 


in 


Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door. 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  thi.  aged  man  and  poor.        ^ 
But  n  j-already  had  his  death-bell  rung ; 
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The  joyi  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  lung : 
Hie  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve : 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinner's  sake  to  grieve. 
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That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft ; 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft. 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide : 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests : 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crosswise  on 
their  breasts. 

V 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain  new-stuFd,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay 
Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away. 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day. 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St  Agnes'  saintly  care. 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

VI 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnea'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey  d  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 
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vn 


Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline  ; 
TJe  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain. 

Ff,^'?'*^^  J®*'*^  •  ^*'  "*"^«"  eyes  divine, 
P^  h?    if  ^i?**'i  "f^  ''^y  »  sweeping  train 
l^ass  by—she  heeded  not  at  aU :  in  rain 

Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 

And  back  retired ;  not  cool'd  by  high  disdain. 

Sh?lvS  rr*-'  i'r  ^"^  '^"Otherwhere; 
She  sigh  d  for  Agnes*  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 


vni 


AnxitS^f  -Jong  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 
TSfhSnw'/if ''  ^*'  breathing  quick  and  rtort : 
A««n?  T.^  ?*"J'  ^'^  °e"  »*  J««d*  she  sighs . 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 

SJT^"^"7,"*  ■"? *»*"  °' »°  -port ; 

^nt'^^^'f^91\^^^^'''^>  ^«te*  •»»«»  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  faery  fancy ;  all  amort,      * 

And  all  the  bhss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 


iz 


So  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
Shelinger'd  still.     Meantime, 


IT.  J  ^  °  •     "-wMiwuie,  across  the  moors. 

p     i^**?*,7°"°«^  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 

S'tf^'"^^"^     ^'''^^  *^«  Portal  doo", 
AU^ITt.  f?"*"  moonlight,  stands  he,  a'nd  implores 
AJ|  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 

'^''tr^re'be^r^'  *°"^''  ^^«'--  -^^  -^ 


He  ventures  in  :  let  no  buzz'd  whisper  tell. 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
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Will  rtorm  his  heart,  Love's  feveroug  citadel : 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
mena  foemei:i,  and  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execration  howl 
Aj^nst  his  lineage :  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  ^^e  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  souL 


Ah,  happy  chance  !  The  aged  creature  came, 
»iiuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame. 
Behind  a  broad  hall  pillar,  far  beyond 
^e  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 
He  startled  her  :  but  soon  she  knew  his  face. 
And  grasD  d  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,  'Mercy,  Porphyro !  hie  thee  from  this  place; 
They  are  aU  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty 
race !  ' 


zn 


get  hence!   there's  dwarfish  Hilda. 


'Got  hence! 

brand: 

He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land  : 
TTien  there  s  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  wF 
More  tarae  for  his  grey  hairs— Alas  me !  flit ! 
Kit  like  a  ghost  away.'—'  Ah,  Gossip  dear. 
We  re  safe  enough  ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 

PnfSl^    "Sm!?'"  -'Good^iints!  not  here,  not  here: 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.* 


ZIII 


He  foUow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brwhin^^the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plime : 
And  a.  Bhe  mutter'd  <  Well-   -welf-Jlday  I ' 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 


jttiil 
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Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  lilent  as  a  tomb. 
'Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline/  said  he, 
'  O  t€ill  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St  Agnes'  wool  are  %eavirg  piously.' 

JOT 

'St  Agnes !  Ah  !  it  is  St  Agnes'  Eve- 
Yet  li  en  will  mrrder  upon  holy  days. 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 
And  be  liege-lord  of  r11  the  Elves  and  Fays 
To  venture  so :  it  tills  me  with  amaze 


To  see  thee.  Porphvro  !— St  /igues'  Eve  ! 
God's  help  .'  my  lady  fair  the  'jonjvirer  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angeb  her  deceive  ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,— Fve  mickle  time  to  grieve.' 


XV 


Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  lang-uid  moon. 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 
Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  ksepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-bo«k. 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  r>ook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 


XVI 


Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose. 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  bel(»me  start  * 
'A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art ' 
Sweet  lady  !  let  her  pray,  and  sleep  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go  !  I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  s'.me  that  thou  didst  seem.' 
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ZVII 


'  I  will  not  hann  her,  hj  all  saints  I  swear ! ' 
Quoth  Porph;  ro :  '  O  may  I  ne  er  find  rrace 
When  mj  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face. 
Good  Angela,  believe  me,  by  these  tears ; 
Or  I  wiU,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  n>emen's  ear? 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  &ng  d  than 
wolves  and  bears.' 


XVIII 

*  Ah  !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul.5> 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-^tric'^en,  churchyard  thing, 
\Vhose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evening, 
Were  never  miss'd.'    Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing. 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 


XIX 

^Vhich  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peeress  bride, 
While  legion'd  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met. 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 


zx 

'  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,'  said  the  Dame : 
'  All  catei  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
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Oaieklj  on  thii  feast-night :  bj  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare. 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  clmd,  with  patience  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while.     Ah  !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed. 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead.' 

XXI 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
The  lover's  endless  minuteb  slowlv  pass'd ; 
The  dame  retum'd,  and  whisper's  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden's  chamber,  silken,  hush'd  and  chaste  ; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 
His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 

xxi; 

Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balustrade. 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
When  Madeline,  St  Agnes'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  mission'd  spirit,  unaware : 
With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
She  tum'd,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting,     ^fow  prepare, 
Young  Pvorphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ; 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray'd 
and  fled. 

XXIII 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  h   fried  in ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died  : 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide : 
No  utter'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ' 
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Bat  to  her  heaii,  her  heart  wm  Toluble, 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingue  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  Tain,  and  die^  heart-stifled,  in  her  delL 

XXIV 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was. 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries. 
Of  ttttits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass. 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  derice. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'monf  thousand  heraldries. 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

XXV 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast. 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven : — Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint 

XXVI 

Anon  his  heart  revives  :  her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  boddice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees : 
Half-hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees. 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Anies  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 
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XXVII 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  wft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  iort  of  wakeful  awoon,  perplex'd  she  lay, 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatlguea  away ; 
Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
Blissfully  hAven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain  ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynlms  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

XZVIII 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress. 
And  listen'd  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless 
And  breath'd  himself:  then  from  the  closet  crept. 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo  .'—how  fast 
she  slept ! 

XXIX 

Then  by  „he  bed-side,  wliere  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 

A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet : 

O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
TJe  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet. 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  : 

The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  i 


gone. 


XXX 


And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd, 
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While  he  from  forth  th^  eloset  brought  a  heap 
Of  eandied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd  ; 
With  jelliea  Mother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  lyropa,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argoay  traniferr'd 
Firom  Fes ;  and  i piced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXI 

These  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baslcets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  auiet  of  the  night, 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light— 
VAnd  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  1  thine  eremite  : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake. 
Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache.' 


Thus  whispering. 
Sank  in  her  pillow 


XXXII 

i,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
,    low.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains  r—'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
Broad  f^olden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies  : 
It  seem'd  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantasies. 


XXXIU 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,— 
Tumultuous,— and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be. 
He  play'd  an  a*-     -*.  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  .  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy ' : 

Close  to  her  e      \,aching  the  melody ; 

Wherewith  disturb'd,  she  utter'd  a  soft  moan : 


^ilL 
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He  CMied— ahe  panted  quiek— and  luddenlj 
Her  blue  affrajea  eyei  wide  open  shone : 
Upon  hii  kneea  he  tank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

xxxir 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep : 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh. 
While  still  her  gaza  ou  Porphyro  w  juld  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  h&   '3  and  piteous  eve. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look'd  so  dreamingly. 

XXXV 

*Ah,  Porphyro  !'  said  she,  'but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear. 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear : 
How  changed   thou  art  V  how  pallid,  chUl,  and 

drear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortid,  those  complainings  dear ! 
Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 
For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  1  know  not  where  to  go.' 

XXXVI 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassiou'd  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 
£thereal,  ilush'd,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  repose  ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet, — 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
like  Love's  alarum,  pattering  tiie  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St  Agnes'  moon  hath  set 
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'T^d»*k  :  quick  pattervUi  Ui«  fUw-blown  alMt 
npiii  i»  DO  dream,  mj  bride,  my  Madeline ! ' 
Til  dark :  the  ioed  gusts  itUl  rare  and  beat : 
'No  dream,  alas !  alaa !  and  woe  it  mine ! 
Porphrro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. 
Cruel  I  what  traitor  eould  thee  hither  brizur? 
leuTM  not,  for  my  heart  ii  lout  in  thine, 
Thouffh  thou  fonakeit  a  deceived  thing  ;— 
A  dove  forlorn  and  loet  with  lick  unpruned  wing.' 

JOCZVIII 

•My  Madeline  !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride  ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  ave  thy  vassal  blest? 

Thy  beauty's  shiel:»,  heart-shaped   and    vermeU- 

dved? 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  manv  hours  of  tail  and  uuest, 
A  ftmish'd  pilgrim,— saved  by  miracle. 
Though  I  have  found,  I  w  '   not  rob  thy  nest. 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  solf  ,•  if  thou  think'st  well 
To  trust,  &ir  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 

XZZIX 

'Hark  I    ds  an  elfin  storm  from  feer/  land. 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed  : 

Arise — ariae  !  the  morning  is  at  hand ; 

The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed  ;— 
Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed  ; 
There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,— 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead. 
Awake  !  arise  !  my  love,  and  fearless  be. 
For  o'er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee^' 

XI. 

She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears. 
For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around 
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At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears. 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found ; 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 
A  chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door ; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horsemen,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter'd  in  the  besieging  wind's  uproar ; 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 


XM 


They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ! 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide. 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side : 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns  : 
Bv  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  : — 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones ; 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

xui 

And  they  are  gone  :  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch'd,  with  meagre  face  deform  ; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 
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PART  I 

Upon  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods 

Drove  Njrmph  and  Satyr  from  the  prosperous  woods. 

Before  hang  Oberon's  bright  diadem. 

Sceptre,  and  mantle,  clasp'd  with  dewy  gem. 

Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fauns 

From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslipp'd  lawns. 

The  ever-smitten  Hermes  empty  left 

His  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft  : 

From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  light. 

On  this  side  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the  sight 

Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 

Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 

For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 

A  nymph  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt  ; 

At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  pour'd 

Pearls,  while  on  land  they  wither'd  and  adored. 

Fast  by  the  springs  where  she  to  bathe  was  wont. 

And  in  those  meads  where  sometimes  she  might  haunt, 

Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Muse, 

Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlock'd  to  choose. 

Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet ! 

So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 

Burn'd  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear, 

That,  from  a  whiteness  as  the  lily  clear, 

Blush'd  into  roses  'mid  hb  golden  hair. 

Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 
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From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew. 

Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  passion  new, 

And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head. 

To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared  her  secret  bed. 

In  vain ;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be  found. 

And  so  he  rested  on  the  lonely  ground. 

Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 

Of  the  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 

There  as  he  stood  he  heard  a  mournful  vo'ce. 

Such  as,  once  heard^  in  gentle  heart  destroys 

All  pain  but  pity ;  thus  the  lone  voice  spake : 

'  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake  ? 

When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  for  life. 

And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  strife 

Of  hearts  and  lips  ?    Ah,  miserable  me !  * 

The  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 

Round  bush  and  tree,  soft-brushing  in  his  speed 

The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed. 

Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake, 

Bright  and  cirque-couchant,  in  a  dusky  brake. 

She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue. 
Vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue ; 
Striped  like  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard. 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson-barr'U  ; 
And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed. 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 
Their  lustres  with  the  gloomier  tapestries — 
So  rainbow-sided,  touch'd  with  miseries. 
She  seem'd  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elf. 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  self. 
Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  wannish  fire 
Snrinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  tiar : 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter-sweet ! 
She  had  a  woman's  mouth  with  all  its  pearls  complete; 
And  for  her  eyes— what  could  such  eyes  do  there 
But  weep  and  weep,  that  they  were  born  so  fair. 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air.? 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  spake 
Came,  as  through  bubbling  honey,  for  Love  is  sake, 
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And  thui,  while  Hermes  on  his  pinions  lay, 
Like  a  stoop'd  falcon  ere  he  takes  his  prey : 

'Fair  Hermes !  crown'd  with  feathers,  fluttering  light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  night ! 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold. 
Among  the  Gods,  ujpon  Olympus  old. 
The  only  sad  one ;  for  thou  didst  not  hear 
The  soft  lute-finger'd  Muses  chanting  clear. 
Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone. 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat  s  long,  long  melodious 

moan. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  in  purple  flakes. 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  morning  breaks, 
And  swiftly  as  a  bright  Phoebean  dart 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle ;  and  here  thou  art ! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  hast  thou  found  the  maid?' 
Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  deiay'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired  : 
'Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  high-inspired  ! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath,  with  melancholy  eyes, 
Possess  whatever  bliss  tJtc  i  canst  devise, 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled — 
Where  she  doth  breathe  ! '    *  Bright  planet,  thoM  n&st 
said,' 

Return'd  the  snake,  '  but  seal  wit^  oaths,  fair  God  !' 
'  I  swear,'  said  Hermes,  '  by  my  serpent  rod. 
And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown  ! ' 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  amon^^   the  blossoms 

blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine  : 
'Too  frail  of  heart !  for  this  lost  nymph  of  thine. 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly  she  strays 
About  these  thoruless  wilds ;  her  pleasant  days 
She  tastes  unseen ;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet : 
From  weary  tendrils  and  bow'd  branches  green 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  unseen 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd 
To  keep  it  unafl^ronted,  unassail'd 
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By  the  love-glances  of  unlovely  eyes. 

Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenus'  sighs. 

Pale  grew  her  immortahiy^  fov  woe 

Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 

I  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 

Her  hair  in  weird  syrops,  that  would  keep 

Her  loveliness  invisible,  yet  free 

To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 

Thou  shalt  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alone, 

If  thou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  boon.* 

Then,  once  again,  the  charn^!- '  God  began 

An  oath,  and  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  ran 

Warm,  tremulous,  devout,  psalterian. 

Ravish 'd  she  lifted  her  Circean  head. 

Blush 'd  a  live  damask,  and  swift-lisping  said, 

*  I  was  a  woman,  let  me  have  once  more 

A  woman's  8hu.pe,  and  charming  as  before. 

I  love  a  youth  of  Corinth— O  the  bliss  ! 

Give  me  my  woman's  form,  and  place  me  where  he  is. 

Stoop,  Hermes,  let  me  breathe  upon  thy  brow. 

And  thou  shalt  see  thy  sweet  nympl  even  now.' 

The  God  on  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene. 

She  breathed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 

Of  both  the  guarded  nymph  near-smiling  on  the  green. 

It  was  no  dream  ;  or  say  a  dream  it  was. 

Real  are  the  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly  pass 

Their  pleasures  in  a  long  immortal  dream.' 

One  warm,  flush'd  moment,  hovering,  it  might  seem, 

Dash'd  by  the  wood-nymph's  beauty,  so  he  burn'd ; 

Then,  lighting  on  the  printless  verdure,  turn'd 

To  the  swoon'd  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm. 

Delicate,  put  to  proof  the  lithe  Caducean  charm. 

So  done,  upon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 

Full  of  adoring  tears  and  blandishment, 

And  towards  her  stept :  she,  like  a  moon  in  wane. 

Faded  before  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  restrain 

Her  fearful  sobs,  self-folding  like  a  flower 

That  Mnts  into  itself  at  evening  hour : 

But  the  God  fostering  her  chilled  hand. 

She  felt  the  warmth,  her  eyelids  open'd  bland. 
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And,  like  new  flowerg  at  morning  wvg  of  bees. 
Bloom 'd,  and  gave  up  her  honev  to  the  lees. 
Into  the  green-recessed  woods  they  flew ; 
Nor  grew  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

Left  to  herself,  the  serpent  now  began 
To  change ;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran ; 
Her  mcuth  foam'd,  and  the  grass,  therewith  besprent, 
Wither'd  at  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 
Her  eyes  in  torture  flx'd  and  anguish  drear, 
Hot,  glazed,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashes  idl  sear. 
Flash  d    phosphor   and    sharp   sparks,    without   one 

cooling  tear. 
The  colours  all  inflamed  throughout  her  trair?. 
She  writhed  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain : 
A  deep  volcanian  yellow  took  the  place 
Of  all  her  milder-mooned  body's  grace ; 
And,  as  the  lava  ravishes  the  mead, 
Spoilt  all  her  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede : 
Made  gloom  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and  ban. 
Eclipsed  her  crescents,  and  lick'd  up  her  stars : 
So  tnat,  in  moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
Of  all  her  sapphires,  gieens,  and  amethyst, 
And  rubious-ar  ^ent :  of  all  these  bereft. 
Nothing  but  and  ugliness  were  left. 

Still  shoae  ht        own ;  that  vanish'd,  also  she 
Melted  and  dib.  ppear'd  as  suddenly ; 
And  in  the  air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft. 
Cried,  '  Lycius !  gentle  Lycius  !  '—borne  aloft 
With  the  bright  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar 
These  words  dissolved  :  Crete's  forests  heard  no  more. 

Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  fcll-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite  ? 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Covinth  from  Cenchreas*  shore  ; 
And  rested  ct  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills, 
T^x»  rugged  founts  of  the  Perasan  rills, 
Aii^d.  of  tnat  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  witn  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack. 
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South-west  rt^ard  to  Cleone.    There  she  stood. 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood. 
Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mossy  tread. 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned 
To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills, 
WTiile  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daffodils. 

Ah,  happy  Lycius  !— for  she  was  a  maid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blusb'd,  or  on  spring-flower'd  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy : 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learned  to  the  red  heart's  core : 
Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unperplex  bliss  from  its  neighbour  pain  ; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchange ; 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  ambfguous  atoms  with  sure  art  i 
As  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent. 
And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  languishment. 

Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  fairily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ; 
But  first  'tis  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  muse 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-house. 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent : 
How,  ever,  where  she  will'd  her  spirit  went ; 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  throu|:h  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nereids  fair 
Wind  into  Thetis'  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair  ; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine ; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  line. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend ; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus, 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycius 
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Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race. 
Like  a  voung  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face, 
And  fell  into  a  iwooning  love  of  him. 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore ;  for  freshly  blew 
The  eastern  soft  wind,  and  nis  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Cenchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchor'd ;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and  incense 
rare. 

Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  better'd  his  desire  ; 
For  hy  some  freakful  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  wallc. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  Corinth  talk  : 
Over  the  solitary  hills  he  fared. 
Thoughtless,  at  first,  but  ere  eve's  s'c.  r  appear'd 
His  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fades. 
In  the  calm'd  twilight  of  Platonic  shades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  coming,  near,  more  near — 
Close  to  her  passing,  in  indifference  drear. 
His  silent  sandals  swept  the  mossy  green ; 
So  neighbour'd  to  him,  and  yet  so  unseen. 
She  stood  :  he  pass'd,  shut  up  in  mysteries. 
His  mind  wrapp'd  like  his  mantle,  while  her  eyes 
Follow'd  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 
Turn'd— syllabling  thus :  'Ah,  Lycius  bright  I 
And  will  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone.'' 
Lycius,  look  back  !  and  be  some  pity  shown.' 
He  did  ;  not  with  cold  wonder,  fearingly. 
But  Orpheus-like  at  an  Eurydice ; 
For  so  delicious  were  the  words  she  sung 
It  seem'd  he  had  loved  them  a  whole  summer  long. 
And  soon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up. 
Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup. 
And  still  the  cup  was  full,— while  he,  afraid 
Lest  she  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  had  paid 
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Due  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore, — 

Her  soft  look  growing  coy,  the  saw  his  chain  so  sure : 

'  I^ieave  thee  alone  !    Look  back  !    Ah,  Goddess,  see 

Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  \hee  ! 

For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie — 

Even  as  thou  vanishest  so  I  shall  die. 

Stay  !  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay  ! 

To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey : 

Stay !  though  the  greenest  woods  be  thy  domain, 

Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain  ; 

Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  will  not  one 

Of  thine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 

Thy  spheres,  and  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine  ? 

So  sweetly  to  these  ravish'd  ears  of  mine 

Came  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldst  fade. 

Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade. 

For  pity  do  not  melt !  *    *  If  I  should  stay,' 

Said  Lamia,  '  here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay. 

And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too  rough, 

What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 

To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home  ? 

Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to  roam 

Over  these  hills  and  vales,  where  no  joy  is, — 

Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss  ! 

Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 

That  finer  spirits  cannot  breathe  below 

In  human  climes,  and  live.     Alas !  poor  youth, 

What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  sootne 

Mjr  essence  ?     what  serener  palaces, 

Wnere  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please 

And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts  appease? 

It  cannot  W — adieu  !'    So  said,  she  rose 

Tiptoe,  with  whito  arms  spread.     He,  sick  to  lose 

The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 

Swoon'd  murmuring  of  love  and  pale  with  pain. 

The  cruel  lady,  without  any- show 

Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favourite's  woe, 

But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be, 

With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity. 

Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afresh 
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The  life  she  had  lo  tangled  in  her  menh 
And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 
Into  another,  the  be^an  to  sing, — 
Happ7  in  beauty,  life,  and  love,  and  everything,-- 
A  tong  of  love,  too  iweet  for  earthly  lyreii. 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  their  pant- 
ing fires. 
And  then  she  whisper'd  in  such  trembling  tone 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  alone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  anguish'd  days. 
Use  other  speech  than  looks ;  bidding  him  raise 
His  drooping  head,  and  clear  his  soul  of  doubt. 
For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  wiUiout 
Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  veins 
Than  throbbing  blood,  and  that  the  self-same  pains 
Inhabited  her  frail-strung  heart  as  his. 
And  next  she  wonder'd  how  his  eyes  could  miss 
Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she  said. 
She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had  led 
Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  could  invent 
Without  the  aid  of  love ;  yet  in  content. 
Till  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  pass'd  him  by 
^V^lere  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  thoughtfully 
At  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baskets  heap'd 
Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 
Late  on  that  eve,  as  'twas  the  night  before 
The  Adonian  feast ;  whereof  she  saw  no  more, 
But  wept  alone  those  days,— for  why  should   sh« 

adore  ? 
Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaze 
To  see  her  still,  and  singiuj?  so  sweet  lays ; 
Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well ; 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 
To  unperplex'd  delight  and  pleasure  known. 
Let  the  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 
Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Peris,  Goddesses, 

There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all 

Hannten  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall 

As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
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From  PTrrha't  pebblei  or  old  Adam'i  leed. 
Thus  ffentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged  aright, 
That  Lyciui  could  not  love  in  half  a  fright. 
So  threw  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantif  hj  playing  woman's  part. 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gave, 
That,  while  it  smote,  still  guaranteed  to  save. 
Lveitts  to  all  made  eloquent  reply. 
Marrying  to  every  word  a  twin-born  sigh  ; 
And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  aslc'd  her  sweet. 
If  'twas  too  far  that  night  for  her  soft  feet. 
The  way  was  short,  for  Lamia's  eagerness 
Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease 
To  a  few  paceF  ;  not  at  ail  surmised 
Bv  blinded  Lvcius.     So,  in  her  comprised. 
They  pass'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  how. 
So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 

As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  C  orinth  all. 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  lewd, 
Mutter'd,  lilce  tempest  in  the  distance  brew'd, 
To  the  wid»-spreaded  night  above  her  towers. 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  hours. 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o  er  the  pavement  white, 
Companion'd  or  alone  ;  while  many  a  light 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  festivals. 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls. 
Or  found  them  cluster'!  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arch'd  temple  door  or  dusky  colonnaoe. 

Muffling  his  face,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear. 
Her  finger  he  press'd  hard,  as  one  came  near 
With  curl'd  grey  beard,  shr-p  eyes,  and  smooth  bald 

crown, 
Slow-stepp'd,  and  robed  in  philosophic  gown : 
Lycius  shrank  closer,  as  they  met  and  past. 
Into  his  mantle,  adding  wings  to  haste. 
While  hurried  Lamia  trembled.     '  Ah  ! '  sa.d  he, 
'^Vhy  do  you  shudder,  love,  so  ruefully? 
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Why  do«t  your  tender  palm  diMolve  in  dew  ?'— 
•  I  'm  wearied,'  nid  fair  Umia :  '  tell  me  who 
la  that  old  man  ?    I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
Hi»  features  :— Lyciui !  wherefore  did  you  blind 

XS?"**'  '*■""  ^^  'i^^^^  •y««  ? '     Lyciui  replied 

Tia  Apolloniua  lage,  my  truity  guide 
And  good  instructor ;  but  to-night  he  seems 
The  ghost  of  Folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams.' 

While  yet  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 
A  pUlar  d  porch,  with  lofty  portal  door. 
Where  hung  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 
Reflected  in  the  slabbed  steps  below. 
Mild  as  a  star  in  water ;  for  so  new 
And  so  unsullied  was  the  marble  hue. 
So  through  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 
Ran  the  dark  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 
Could  e'er  have  touch'd  there.     Sounds  iEolian 
^eathed  from  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
Of  the  wide  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
Some  time  to  any,  but  those  two  alone. 
And  a  few  Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
Were  seen  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
They  could  inhabit ;  the  most  curious 
Were  foil'd,   who  watch'd  to  trace  them   to  their 

house : 
And  but  the  flitter-winged  verse  must  tell. 
For  truth's  sake  what  woe  afterwards  befell, 
Twould  humour  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus 
Shut  from  the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 


PART  II 

LovB  in  a  hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 
Is—Love,  forgive  us  I— cinders,  ashes,  dust: 
Love  in  a  palace  is  perhaps  at  last 
More  grievous  torment  than  a  hermit's  fast  :— 
That  is  a  doubtful  tale  from  faery  land. 


...^ 
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Hmrd  for  the  non<«lect  to  underatand. 
Had  Lyciut  lived  to  hand  kii  story  down. 
Ho  might  hftvo  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown. 
Or  clench'd  it  quite :  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 
To  breed  distrust  and  hate,  that  make  the  soft  voice  hisi 
Besides,  there,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare, 
Love,  iealous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair. 
Hover  d  and  buzx'd  his  wings,  with  fearful  roar. 
Above  the  lintel  of  their  chamber  door. 
And  down  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the  floor. 

For  all  this  came  a  ruin  :  side  by  side 
Tliey  were  enthroned,  in  the  even  tide. 
Upon  a  couch,  near  to  a  curtaining 
Whose  airy  texture,  from  a  golden  string. 
Floated  into  the  room,  and  let  appear 
Unveil'd  the  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear. 
Betwixt  two  marble  shafts  : — there  they  reposed, 
Where  use  K-^d  vide  it  »'v<»et,  with  eyelids  closed. 
Saving  a  tithe  wuich  love  still  open  kept. 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  idmof 

slept ; 
When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thril' 
Of  trumpets.     Lycius  started — the  soun'^s  fled. 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 
For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harbour'd  in 
That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin, 
His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 
Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forsworn. 
The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 
Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 
Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 
Of  joys ;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well. 
That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  passion  s  passing  bell 
'Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature?'  whisper'd  he : 
'  Why  do  you  think  ?'  return'd  she  tenderly : 
'  You  have  deserted  me ;  where  am  I  now  r 
Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your  brow ; 
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No,  no,  you  have  dUmisa'd  nie,  and  I  go, 
ftom  your  breaat  houseleM :  ay,  it  muttt  be  »o.' 
He  answer'd,  bending  to  her  open  eye«, 
Where  he  wae  mirror'd  itmall  in  paradise,— 
•My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  morn  ! 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  lad  forlorn. 
While  I    -n  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 
With  d(     er  crimson  and  a  double  smart  ? 
How  to  «.itangle,  trammel  up,  and  snare 
Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there, 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose  ? 
Av,  a  sweet  kiss— you  see  your  mighty  woes. 
My  thoughu  !  shall  I  unveil  them  r    Listen  then. 
What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abash'd  withal. 
But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  maje'stical. 
And  triumph,  as  in  thee  1  should  rejoice 
Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 
Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar, 
While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal  car 
Wheels   rouud  its  dazzling  spokes.  —The  lady's 

cheek 
Trembled ;  she  nothing  said,  but,  pale  and  meek 
Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain  ' 

Of  sorrows  at  his  words ;  at  last  with  pain 
Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung. 
To  change  his  purpose.     He  thereat  was  stung. 
Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim 
Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim ; 
Besides,  for  aU  his  love,  in  self  despite. 
Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 
Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new. 
His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 
Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  'twas  possible 
In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  swell. 
Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 
Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 
The  serpent— Ha !  the  serpent !  certes,  she 
Was  none.     She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny, 
And,  all  subdued,  consented  to  the  hour 
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When  to  the  bridal  he  should  lead  his  paramour. 

^Vhispering  in  midnight  silence,  said  the  youth, 

'  Sure  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by  my 

truth, 
I  have  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny. 
As  still  I  do.     Hast  any  mortal  name. 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame  ? 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth. 
To  share  our  marriage  feast  and  nuptial  mirth  ? ' 
'  I  have  no  friends,'  said  Lamia,  *  no,  not  one  ; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known. 
My  parents'  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  burns. 
Seeing  all  their  luckless  race  are  dead  save  me, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Even  as  you  list  invite  your  many  guests  ; 
But  if,  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 
With  anv  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  bid 
Old  Apollonius— from  him  keep  me  hid.' 
Lycius,  perplex'd  at  words  so  blind  and  blank. 
Made  close  inquiry  ;  from  whose  touch  she  shrank. 
Feigning  a  sleep ;  and  he  to  the  dull  shade 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray'd. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
Veil'd,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
Vvith  other  pageants  :  but  this  fair  unknown 
Had  not  a  friend.     So  being  left  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin). 
And  knowing  surely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompousness,  ♦ 
She  set  herself,  high-thoughted,  how  to  dress 
The  misery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but  'tis  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors. 
There  was  a  noise  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
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The  >;lo,fing  banquet-room  shone  with  wide-arched 

ifraje; 
A  ujiui  "ting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  faery-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might  fade 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side. 
High  m  the  midst,  in  honour  of  the  bride  : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on 
From  either  side  their  stems  branch'd  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  place ;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall  to 

wall. 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untasted  feast 
Teeming  with  odours.     Lamia,  regal  drest. 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Mission'd  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at  first 
Came  jasper  panels ;  then  anon  there  burst     ' 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees. 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and  still 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude,  ' 

When  dreadful  guests  would  come  to  spoil  her  solitude. 

The  day  appear'd,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 
O  senseless  Lycius  !   Madman !  wherefore  flout 
The  silent-blessing  fate,  warm  cloister'd  hours. 
And  show  to  common  eyes  these  secret  bowers  > 
The  herd  approach'd ;  each  guest,  with  busy  brain. 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain. 
And  enter'd  marvelling :  for  thev  knew  the  street, 
Kemember  d  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
W'ithout  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seen 
pat  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  demesne  : 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and  keen : 
Save  one,  who  look'd  thereon  with  eye  severe, 
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And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in  austere ; 
Twas  Apollonius :  something  too  he  laugh 'd. 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  daft 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  thaw 
And  solve  and  melt :  'twas  just  as  he  foresaw. 

He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.     *  'Tis  no  common  rule, 
Lycius,'  said  he,  '  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  throng 
Of  younger  friends;  yet  must  I  do  this  wrong, 
And  you  forgive  me.'     Lycius  blush 'd,  and  led 
The  old  man  through  the  inner  doors  broad-spread ; 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  mien 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  spleen. 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-room, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  perfume  : 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
A  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood. 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aloft. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swerved  upon  the  soft 
Wool-woofed  carpets :  fifty  wreaths  of  smoke 
From  fifty  censers  their  light  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  as  they  rose 
Along  the  mirror 'd  walls  by  twin-clouds  odorous. 
Twelve  sphered  tables  by  silk  seats  insphered. 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
On  libbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thrice  told 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wine 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry  shine. 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast  the  tables  stood, 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  of  a  God. 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure  press'd 
By  ministering  slaves  upon  his  hands  and  feet, 
And  fragrant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
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Pour  d  on  hiB  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  feast 
in  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order  placed 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
^  hence  all  this  mighty  cost  and  blaze  of  wealth  could 
spring. 

Soft  went  the  music  the  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowel'd  under-soni 
Kept  up  among  the  guests,  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow  • 

r  J!!Ll  !?  *^!  ^fPPy  y\°t«ge  touch'd  their  brains, 
louder  thev  talk,  and  louder  come  the  strains 
Of  powerful  instruments:— the  gorgeous  dyes 
TJe  space,  the  splendour  of  the  draperies, 
rhe  roof  of  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer. 
Beautiful  slaves,  and  Umia's  self,  appear 
Wow,  when  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed 
And  every  soul  from  human  trammels  freed 

WinTJ^Fi'*" ^^ '/°/  "^'"y  ^'"«'  sweet  wine. 
Will  make  E  ysian  shades  not  too  fair,  too  divine 
Soon  was  God  Bacchus  at  meridian  hefght  • 

brighter  **''''*  '^'*'^''  ^"'^  ^"^^*  *^^'  ^°"^^* 
Garlands  of  every  green  and  every  scent 
fn°h'^«w  '  deflower'd  or  forest-trees  branch-rent, 

Rii     **J  **1H^'^  f '^""^  ^^^'^  '^ere  brought,    ' 
High  as  the  handles  heapd,  to  suit  the  thought 
Of  everv  guest ;  that  each,  as  he  did  please. 
Might  fancy-fit  his  brows,  silk-pillow'd  at  his  ease. 

WW /*  ^"*t^  ^°''  If  mia  >    What  for  Lycius  ? 
What  for  the  sage,  old  Apollonius  } 
Upon  her  aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
rhe  leaves  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue : 
Axid  for  the  youth   quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
Ihe  thyrsus,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
Into  forgetfulness ;  and,  for  the  sage, 
I^t  spear^asg  and  the  spiteful  thiitle  wage 
War  on  his  temples.     Do  not  all  charms  fly 
At  the  mere  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ? 
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There  was  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heiven  : 
We  know  her  woof,  her  texture  ;  she  is  given 
In  the  dull  catalogue  of  common  things. 
Philosophy  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings, 
Conquer  all  mysteries  by  rule  and  line. 
Empty  the  haunted  air  and  gnomed  mine — 
Unweave  a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
The  tender-person'd  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 

By  her  glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  place, 
Scarce  saw  in  all  the  room  another  face. 
Till,  checking  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  took 
Full  brimm'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
'Cross  the  broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
From  his  old  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance. 
And  pledge  him.     The  bald-head  philosopher 
Had  fix'd  his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  a  stir, 
Full  on  the  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride. 
Brow-beating  her  fair  form  and  troubling  her  sweet 

pride. 
Lycius  then  press'd  her  hand,  with  devout  touch, 
As  pale  it  lay  upon  the  rosy  couch  : 
'Twas  icy,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins ; 
TTien  sudden  it  gre#  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
Of  an  unnatural  heat  shot  to  his  heart. 
'  Lamia,  what  means  this  ? '      Wherefore  doat  thou 

start? 
Know' St  thou  that  man }'     Poor  Lamia  answer'd  not 
He  gazed  into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
Own'd  they  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
More,  more  he  gazed  :  his  human  senses  reel : 
Some  hungry  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs ; 
TTiere  was  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 
*  Lamia  !'  he  cried — and  no  soft-toned  reply. 
The  many  heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
Grew  hush ,  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes ; 
The  myrtle  sicken 'd  in  a  thousand  wreaths. 
By  faint  degrees,  voice,  lute,  and  pleasure  ceased ; 
A  deadly  silence  step  by  step  increased 
Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there. 
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And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 

*  Lamia  ! '  he  shriek'd  ;  and  nothing  but  the  shriek 

With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 

'  Begone,  foul  tireain  ! '  he  cried,  gazing  again 

In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 

Wander'd  on  fair-spaced  tamples,  no  soft  bloom 

Misted  the  cheek,  no  passion  to  illume 

The  deep-recessed  vision  :— all  was  blight ; 

Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat,  a  deadly  white. 

Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthless  man  ! 
Turn  them  aside,  wretch  l  or  the  righteous  ban 
Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences. 
May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 
Of  painful  blindness ;  leaving  thee  forlorn. 
In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 
Of  conscience,  for  their  loug-offended  might. 
For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries. 
Unlawful  h.agic,  and  enticing  lies. 
Corinthians  !  look  upon  that  grey-beard  wretch  . 
Mark  how,  possess'd,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 
Around  his  demon  eyes  !     Corinthians,  see  ! 
Aly  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency.' 
'  Fool ! '  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone. 
Gruff  with  contempt ;  which  a  death-nighing  moan 
From  Lycius  auswer'd,  as,  heart-struck  and  lost, 
He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 
*  Fool !  Fool ! '  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  still 
Aelented  not,  nor  moved  ;  *  from  every  ill 
Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 
And  shall  I  -ee  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey  } ' 
Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath;    the  sophist's 

eye, 
Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly, 
Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging :  she,  as  well 
As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 
Motion'd  him  to  be  silent ;  vainly  so  ; 
He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level — No  ! 
'  A  serpent ! '  echoed  he.     No  sooner  said. 
Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished  ; 
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And  Ljcius'  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 

As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night. 

On  the  high  couch  he  lay— his  iriends  came  round— 

Supported  him ;  no  pulse  or  breath  they  found. 

And  in  its  marriage  robe  the  heavy  body  wound.^ 

»  "PhilostratuiJ,  in  his  fourth  book,  De  Vita  Apolhnii, 
hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  not 
omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  voung  man  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  that,  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such 
a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which,  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  her  house,  in  the 
Bubiubs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phoenician  by 
birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her  he  should  hear  her  sing 
and  play,  and  drink  such  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no 
man  should  molest  him;  but  she,  being  fair  and  lovely 
would  die  with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The 
young  man,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  ataid  and  discreet,  able 
to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with 
her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her ;  to 
whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apolloniua,  who, 
by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent, 
a  lamia,  and  that  all  her  furniture  was,  like  Tantalus'  gold,' 
described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  Ijut  mere  illusions.  When 
she  saw  herself  descried  she  wept,  and  desired  Apolloniu*  to 
be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she, 
plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant! 
Many  thousands  took  notice  of  this  fact,  for  it  was  done  in 
the  midst  of  Greece.'— Burton's  Anatomu  of  Melaneholv 
Part  3.  Sect.  8.  Memb.  I.  Subs.  I.  ''  ^"""*^y' 
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In  a  drear-nighted  December, 

Too  happy,  happv  tree. 

Thy  branches  ne  er  remember 

Their  green  felicity : 

The  north  cannot  undo  them 

With  a  sleetv  whistle  through  them  ; 

Nor  frozen  thawings  glue  them 

From  budding  at  the  prime. 

In  a  drear-nighted  Deci    iber. 
Too  happy,  happy  brook, 
j.hy  bubblmgs  ne'er  remember 
Apollo's  summer  look ; 
But  with  a  sweet  forgetting. 
They  stay  their  crystal  fretting, 
Never,  never  petting 
About  the  frozen  time. 

Ah  !  would  'twere  so  with  many 
A  gentle  girl  and  boy  ! 
But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  passed  joy  ? 
To  know  the  change  and  feel  it, 
When  there  is  none  to  heal  it 
Nor  numbed  sense  to  steal  it. 
Was  never  said  in  rhyme. 
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HUSH,  HUSH  ! 


Hura,  hush  !    Tread  softly  !  hush,  hush,  my  dear ! 

All  the  house  is  asleep,  but  we  know  very  well 
That  the  jealous,  the  jealous  old  bald-pate  may  hear, 
The  you  've  padded  his  niffhtcap— O  sweet  Isabel ! 
Tho'  your  feet  are  more  liprht  than  a  Faery's  feet, 
Who  dances  on  bubbles  "^yhere  broolclets  meet, — 
Hush,  hush  !  soft  tiptoe  !  hush,  hush,  my  dear  ! 
For  less  than  a  nothing  the  jealous  can  hear. 

11 

No  leaf  doth  tremble,  no  ripple  is  there 
On  the  river,— all's  still,  and  the  night's  sleepy 
eye 
Closes  up,  and  forgets  all  its  Lethean  care, 
Charm'd  to  death  by  the  drote  of  the  humming 
May-fly ;  ^ 

/.ad  the  moon,  whether  prudish  or  complaisant. 
Has  fled  to  her  bower,  well  knowing  I  want 
No  light  in  the  dusk,  no  torch  in  the  gloom. 
But  my  Isabel's  eyes  and  her  lips  pulp'd  with  bloom. 

Ill 

Lift  the  latch  !  ah  gently  !  ah  tenderly— sweet ! 
i»r^n®  *™  ^®**^  if  that  latchet  gives  one  little  chink 
vvell  done !— now  those  lips,  and  a  flowery  seat— 
The  old  man  may  sleep,  and  the  planets  may  wink ; 
The   shut  rose  shall  dream  of  our  loves   and 

awake 
Full-blown,  and  such  warmth  for  the  morning 

The  stock-dove  shall  hatch  his  soft  twin-eggs  and  roc. 
While  I  kiss  to  the  melody,  aching  all  through  ! 
1818. 
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Shed  no  tear !  oh  shed  no  tear  ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Weep  no  more  !  oh  weep  no  more  ! 
Young  buds  ileep  in  the  root's  white  core. 
Drf  your  eyes  !  oh  dry  your  eyes  ! 
For  1  was  taught  in  Paradise 
To  ease  my  breast  of  melodies — 
Shed  no  tear. 

Overhead!  look  overhead! 
'Mong  the  blossoms  white  and  red — 
Look  up,  look  up.     I  flutter  now 
On  this  flush  pomegranate  bough. 
See  me  !  'tis  this  silvery  bill 
Ever  cures  the  good  man's  ill. 
Shed  no  tear !     Oh  shed  no  tear  ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Adieu,  adieu  ! — I  fly,  adieu  ! 
I  vanish  in  the  heaven's  blue — 

Adieu  !    Adieu  ! 


II 

Spihit  here  that  reignest ! 
Spirit  here  that  painest ! 
Spirit  here  that  burnest ! 
Spirit  here  that  mouruest ! 

Spirit !  I  bow 

My  forehead  low, 
Enshaded  with  thy  pinions  ! 

Spirit !  1  look. 

All  passion-struck. 
Into  thy  pale  don.iuions  f 


I 
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Spirit  here  that  laa^rhest ! 
Spirit  here  that  quaffest ! 
Sbirit  here  that  dancest ! 
Noble  soul  that  prancest ! 

Spirit !  with  thee 

I  join  in  the  glee. 
While  nudging  the  elbow  of  Momus  I 

Spirit !  I  flush 

With  a  Bacchanal  blush. 
Just  fresh  from  the  banquet  of  Comuii 


III 

Ah  !  woe  is  me  !  poor  Silver-wing  ! 

That  I  must  chant  thy  lady's^rge, 
And  death  to  this  fair  haunt  oti^ring. 
Of  ^nelody,  and  streams  of  flowery  verges- 
Poor  Silver-wing  !  ah  !  woe  is  me  ! 
That  I  must  see 
These  blossoms  snow  upon  thy  lady's  pall ! 
Go,  pretty  page,  and  in  her  ear 
Whisper  that  the  hour  is  near. 
Softly  tell  her  not  to  fear 
Such  calm  favonian  burial ! 
Go,  pretty  page  !  and  soothly  tell,— 
The  blossoms  hang  by  a  melting  spell. 
And  fall  they  must  ere  a  star  wink  thrice 

Upon  her  closed  eyes^ 
That  now  in  vain  are  weeping  their  last  tears 

At  sweet  life  leaving,  and  these  arbours  greea,« 
Rich  dowry  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Spheres,— 
AJas  !  poor  Queen  1 
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SONG  OF  FOUR  FAIRIES 

FIRB,    AIB,    EARTH,   AND   WATER, 
SALAMANDER,    ZEPHYR,    DfSKETHA,    AND   BRBAMA. 

Sal.  Happj,  happy  glowing  fire ! 

Zep.  Fragrant  air  !  delicious  light ! 

i>w#.  Let  Die  to  my  glooms  retire  ! 

Bre.  I  to  green-weed  rivers  bright ! 

-So/.  Happy,  happy  glowing  fire  ! 
Dazzling  bowers  of  soft  retire. 
Ever  let  my  nourish'd  wing. 
Like  a  bat's,  still  wandering, 
Faintly  fan  your  fiery  spaces. 
Spirit  sole  in  deadly  places. 
la  unhaunted  roar  and  blaze. 
Open  eyes  that  never  daze. 
Let  me  see  the  myriad  shapes 
Of  men,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  apes, 
Portray'd  in  many  a  fiery  den, 
And  wrought  by  spumy  bitumen 
On  the  deep  intenser  roof. 
Arched  every  way  aloof. 
Let  me  breathe  upon  their  skies. 
And  anger  their  live  tapestries  ; 
Free  from  cold,  and  every  care 
Of  chilly  rain  and  shivering  air. 

Zsp.  Spirit  of  Fire  !  away  !  away ! 
Or  your  very  roundelay 
WiU  sear  my  plumage  newly  budded 
From  its  quilled  sheath,  all  studded 
With  the  self-same  dews  that  fell 
On  the  May-grown  Asphodel. 
Spirit  of  Fire — away  !  away ! 

Bre.  Spirit  of  Fire— away  !  away  ! 
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Zephyr,  blue-eyed  fairy,  turu, 
And  see  my  coul  sedge-buried  urn, 
^Vhere  it  rests  its  mossy  briui 
'Mid  water-niiut  and  cresses  dim  ; 
And  the  dowers,  in  sweet  troubles, 
Lift  their  eyes  above  the  bubbles, 
Like  our  Queen,  when  she  would  please 
To  sleep  and  Oberou  will  tease — 
Love  nie.  blue-eyed  Fairy  !  true. 
Soothly  i  am  sick  for  you. 

Zep.  Gentle  Breama !  by  the  first 
Violet  young  nature  uurst, 
I  will  bathe  myself  with  thee. 
So  you  sometimes  follow  me 
To  my  home,  far,  far  in  west. 
Beyond  the  nimble- wheeled  quest 
Of  the  golden-browed  sun. 
Come  with  me,  o'er  tops  of  trees, 
To  my  fragrant  palaces. 
Where  they  ever  floating  are 
Beneath  the  cherish  of  a  star 
Call'd  Vesper,  who  with  silver  veil 
Ever  hides  his  brilliance  pale, 
Ever  gently-drowsed  doth  keep 
Twilight  for  the  Fayes  to  sleep. 
Fear  not  that  your  watery  hair 
Will  thirst  in  drouthy  ringlets  there ; 
Clouds  of  stored  summer  rains 
Thou  shalt  taste,  before  the  stains 
Of  the  mountain  soil  they  take. 
And  too  unlucent  for  thee  make. 
I  love  thee,  crystal  Fairy,  true ! 
Sooth  I  am  as  sick  for  you  ! 

Sal.  Out,  ye  aguish  Fairies,  out ! 
Chilly  lovers,  what  a  rout 
Keep  ye  with  your  frozen  breath, 
Colaer  than  the  mortal  death  ! 
Adder-eyed  Dusketha,  speak ! 
Shall  we  leave  these,  and  go  seek 
In  the  earth's  wide  entrails  old 
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Couches  warm  as  theirs  are  cold  ? 
f  >  for  a  fiery  f^Ioom  and  tliee, 
Dusketha,  so  enchantiiigly 
Freckle-winjr'd  and  lizard-Bided  ! 

Du$.  By  tliee,  Sprite,  will  I  be  g:uided  ' 
T  care  not  for  cold  or  heat : 
Frost  and  flame,  or  sparks,  or  sleet, 
To  my  essence  are  the  same  ; — 
IJut  I  honour  more  the  flame. 
Sprite  of  Fire,  I  follow  thee 
^Vheresoever  it  may  be,— 
To  the  torrid  spouts  and  fountains. 
Underneath  earth-quaked  mountains ; 
Or,  at  thy  supreme  desire, 
Touch  the  vtivy  pulse  of  fire 
^rith  my  bare  unlidded  eyes. 

Sal.  Sweet  Dusketha  !  paradise  I 
Off,  ye  icy  Spirits,  fly  ! 
Frosty  creatures  of  the  sky. 

Dus.  Breathe  upon  them,  fiery  sprite  ! 

Bre.\  ^^^7  '  away  to  our  delight  I 

Sal.  Go,  feed  on  icicles,  while  we 
Bedded  in  tongue-flames  will  be. 

Du8.  Ijead  me  to  those  feverous  glooms. 
Sprite  of  Fire  ! 

J^^f'  Me  to  the  blooms, 

Blue-eyed  Zephyr,  of  those  flowers 
Far  in  the  west  where  the  May-cloud  lowers  ; 
And  the  b»ams  of  still  Vesper,  when  winds  are  all 

wist, 
Are  shed  through  the  rain  and  the  milder  mist. 
And  twilight  your  floating  bowers. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  OPERA 

O  !  WERE  T  one  of  the  Olympian  twelve 

Their  godships  should  pass  this  into  a  law, — 

That  when  a  man  doth  set  himself  in  toil 

After  some  beauty  veiled  far  away, 

Each  step  he  took  should  make  his  lady's  hand 

More  soft,  more  white,  and  her  fair  cheek  more  fair. 

And  for  each  briar-berry  he  might  eat 

A  kiss  should  bud  upon  the  tree  of  love. 

And  pulp  and  ripen  richer  every  hour, 

To  melt  away  upon  the  traveller's  lips. 

*  *  *  *  * 


DAISYS   SONO 


The  sun,  with  his  great  eye, 
Sees  not  so  much  as  I ; 
And  the  moon,  all  silver,  proud. 
Might  as  well  be  in  a  cloud. 

II 

And  O  the  spring — the  spring  ' 
I  lead  the  life  of  a  king  ! 
Couch'd  in  the  teeming  grass, 
I  spy  each  pretty  lass. 


Ill 


I  look  where  no  one  dares. 
And  I  stare  where  no  one  stares ; 
And  when  the  night  is  nigh. 

Lambs  bleat  my  lullaby. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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folly's  bono 

When  wedding  fiddles  are  a-playing. 

Huzza  for  folly  O  ! 
And  when  maidens  go  a-Maying, 

Huzza,  &c. 
When  a  milk-pail  is  upset. 

Huzza,  &c. 
And  the  clothes  left  in  the  wet. 

Huzza,  &c. 
When  the  harrel's  set  abroach. 

Huzza,  &c. 
When  Kate  Eyebrow  keeps  a  coach. 

Huzza,  &c. 
>vhen  the  pig  is  over-roasted, 

Huzza,  &c. 
And  the  cheese  is  over-toasted. 

Huzza,  &c. 
When  Sir  Snap  is  with  his  lawyer, 

Huzza,  i&c. 
And  Miss  Chip  has  kiss'd  the  sawyer. 

Huzza,  &c. 

*  ♦  *  *   '        * 


Oh,  I  am  frighten'd  with  most  hateful  thoughts ! 
Perhaps  her  voice  is  not  a  nightingale's. 
Perhaps  her  teeth  are  not  the  fairest  pearl  ; 
Her  eye-lashes  may  be,  for  aught  I  know. 
Not  longer  than  the  May-fly's  small  fan-horns  • 
There  may  not  be  one  dimple  on  her  hand,       ' 
And  freckles  many  !    Ah  !  a  careless  nurse. 
In  haste  to  teach  the  little  thing  to  walk. 
May  have  crumpt  up  a  pair  of  Dian's  legs. 
And  warpt  the  ivory  of  a  Juno's  neck. 
*  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
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BONO 
I 


The  stranger  lighted  from  his  steed. 

And  ere  he  spake  a  word 
Pie  seized  my  lady's  lily  hand. 

And  kiss'd  it  all  unheard. 


II 


The  stranger  walk'd  into  the  hall, 
And  ere  he  spake  a  word 

He  kiss'd  my  lady's  cherry  lips. 
And  kiss'd  'em  all  unheard. 


in 


The  stranger  walk'd  into  the  bower, — 
But  my  lady  first  did  go, — 

Aye  hand  in  hand  into  the  bower 
Where  my  lord's  roses  blow. 


IV 


My  lady's  maid  had  a  silken  scarf, 

And  a  golden  ring  had  she. 
And  a  kiss  from  the  stranger,  as  off  he  went 

Again  on  his  fair  palfrey. 


Asleep  I    O  sleep  a  little  while,  white  pearl ! 
And  let  me  kneel,  and  let  me  pray  to  thee. 
And  let  me  call  Heaven's  blessing  on  thine  eyes. 
And  let  me  breathe  into  the  happy  air. 
That  doth  enfold  and  touch  thee  all  about. 
Vows  of  my  slavery,  my  giving  up. 
My  sudden  adoration,  my  great  love  ! 
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BALLAD 

LA   BBLU  DAMB  SAlfS  MmUJI 


O  WHAT  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-amu^ 
Alone  and  palely  loitering  ? 

The  sedge  has  wither'd  from  the  lake, 
And  no  b'  ds  sing. 

II 

O  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms. 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  f 

The  squirrel's  granary  is  full. 
And  the  harvest 's  done. 


Ill 

1  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever  dew. 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  witnereth  too. 


IV 

I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads, 
Full  beautiful— a  faery's  child, 

Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light. 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 


1  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 
And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone 

She  look'd  at  me  as  she  did  lore. 
And  made  sweet  moan. 


if 
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.    I 

▼1 

I  Mt  her  on  my  pacing  steed^ 
And  nothing  eiM  saw  all  day  long, 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  ging 
A  faery's  song. 

VII 

She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet, 
And  honey  wild,  and  manna  dew. 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said— 
*  I  love  thee  true ! ' 

i 

vni 

! 

i 

She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept  and  sigh'd  full  sore, 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 

3 

IX 

And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 
And  there  I  dream'd — ah  !  woe  betide ! 

The  latest  dream  I  ever  dream'd 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

X 

I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too, 

Pale  warriors,  death-pale  were  they  all ; 

Thev  cried—*  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci 
Hath  thee  in  thrall ! ' 

XI 

I  saw  their  si  r.rved  lips  in  the  gloam. 
With  horrid  warning  gaped  wide, 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here, 
On  the  cold  hUl's  side. 

_- 

I 
1 
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And  thi«  is  whj  I  sojourn  here. 
Alone  and  palelj  loitering, 

f  "f**  ^^f^  ^"  '^the/d  from  the  lake, 
And  no  birds  sing. 


FRAGMENTS 


TO  lurrirouM 

belitTSf^^  j^^oJ?,**  thonghta.  my  dear  Raynolds.  by  the 
St!  Lf  .^  mornliig  operating  on  a  wnM  of  idlenoM.  I 
have  not  read  any  booka— the  mominc  said  I  wMrJ!^  t 
tad  no  idea  but  of  the  morning.  Sd  *th?  TliS^^fl' wa. 
right,  seemmg  to  m-{LetUr  to  Reynold,,  jStSi^-- 

OxHoa  whose  face  hath  felt  the  Winter's  wind. 
Whose  eye  has  seen  the  snow-clouds  hunu  in  mist. 
And  the  Maclc  elm  tops  'mong  the  freezSJ  stars  ! 
To  thee  the  spring  wifi  be  a Tarvest  time. 
U  thou  whose  only  book  has  been  the  liirht 
Of  supreme  darkness,  which  thou  feddeft  on 
Night  after  night,  when  Phoebus  was  away  ' 
1  o  thee  the  spring  shall  be  a  triple  mom. 
O  fret  not  after  knowledge.     I  have  none, 
And  yet  my  song  comes  native  with  the  warmth. 
O  iref  not  after  knowledge  !     I  have  none. 
And  y  jt  the  evening  listens.     He  who  saddens 
At  thought  of  idleness  cannot  be  idle 
And  he's  awake  who  thinks  himself  asleep. 

Whi!rh;8  the  Poet?  show  him  !  show  him. 
Muses  nine !  that  I  may  know  him. 
Iia  the  man  who  with  a  man 
Is  an  equal,  be  he  King, 


I 
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Or  poorest  of  the  beggar-slaa, 
Or  any  other  wondroui  thine 
A  man  may  be  'twixt  ape  and  Plato  ; 
'Us  the  man  who  with  a  bird. 
Wren,  or  Eagle,  finds  his  way  to 
All  its  instincts ;  he  hath  heard 
The  Lion's  roaring,  and  can  tell 
What  his  homy  throat  expresseth. 
And  to  him  the  Tiger's  yell 
Comes  articulate  and  presseth 
On  his  ear  like  mother-tongue. 


MODERN  LOVE 

And  what  is  Love  ?    It  is  a  doll,  dress'd  up. 

For  idleness  to  cosset,  nurse  and  dandle  ; 

A  thing  of  soft  misnomers,  so  divine 

That  suly  youth  doth  think  to  make  itself 

Divine  by  loving,  and  so  goes  on 

Yawning  and  doting  a  whole  summer  long, 

Till  Miss's  comb  is  made  a  pearl  tiara. 

And  common  Wellingtons  turn  Romeo  boots ; 

Then  Cleopatra  lives  at  number  seven, 

And  Antony  resides  in  Brunswick  Square. 

Fools  !  if  some  passions  high  have  warm'd  the  world, 

If  Queens  and  Soldiers  have  play'd  deep  for  hearts. 

It  is  no  reason  why  such  agonies 

Should  be  more  common  than  the  growth  of  weeds. 

Fuels  !  make  me  whole  again  that  weighty  pearl 

The  Queen  of  Egypt  melted,  and  I  '11  say 

That  ye  may  love  in  spite  of  beaver  hats. 
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FRAGMENT  OF  'THE  CASTLE 
BUILDER.' 


To-NWHT  1  'U  have  mv  friar— let  me  think 
About  my  room,— 1  '11  have  it  in  the  pinlc  : 

,  *r..   ***  "***  ■°**  •ombre,  and  the  moon. 
Just  m  Its  mid-life  in  the  midrt  of  June, 

rw^  w  !^  *^'-°' fou' We  windows,  and  display 

Uear,  but  for  gold-fish  vases  in  the  way 

IJeir  glassy  diamonding  on  Turkish  floor  : 

Ihe  tapers  keep  aside,  an  hour  and  more, 

lo  see  what  else  the  moon  alone  can  show  : 

While  the  night-breeze  doth  softly  let  us  know 

My  terrace  is  well-bower'd  with  oranges 

Upon  the  floor  the  duUest  spirit  sees 

A  guitar-ribbon  and  a  lady's  glove 

Beside  a  crumple-leaved  tale  of  love  ; 

A  tambour-frame,  with  Venus  sleeping  there. 

All  finish  d  but  some  ringlets  of  her  hair  ; 

A  viol,  bow-strings  torn,  cross-wise  upon 

A  glorious  folio  of  Anacreon ; 

A  skull  upon  a  mat  of  roses  lying. 

Ink  d  purple  with  a  song  concerning  dying  ; 

An  hour-glass  on  the  turn,  amid  tiie  traUs 

Uf  passion-flower ;— just  in  time  there  sails 

A  cloud  across  the  moon,— the  lights  bring  in, 

And  see  what  more  my  phantasy  can  win. 

It  IS  a  gorgeous  room,  but  somewhat  sad  : 

1  he  draperies  are  so,  as  tho'  they  had 

Been  made  for  Cleopatra's  winding-sheet : 

And  opposite  the  steadfast  eye  doth  meet 

A  spacious  looking^lass,  upon  whose  face. 

In  letters  raven-sombre,  vou  may  tmce 

Old  'Mene,  Mene,  Tekel  Upharsin.' 

Greek  busts  and  statuary  have  ever  been 
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Held,  by  the  finest  ipirits,  fitter  far 

Than  rase  grotesque  aad  Siamesian  jar ;  . 

Tlierefore  tis  lure  a  want  of  Attic  taste 

That  I  should  rather  love  a  Gothic  waste 

Of  eyesight  ba  cinque-coloured  potter's  clay. 

Than  on  the  marble  fairness  of  old  Greece. 

My  table-coverlits  of  Jason's  fleece 

And  black  Numidian  sheep-wool  should  be  wrought. 

Gold,  black,  and  heavy,  from  the  Lama  brought 

Mv  ebon  sofas  should  delicious  be 

With  down  from  Lvda's  cygnet  progeny. 

Mypictures  all  Salvator's,  save  a  few 

Or  Titian's  portraiture,  and  one,  though  new. 

Of  Haydon's  in  its  fresh  magnificence. 

My  wine — oh  good  !  'tis  here  at  my  desire, 

And  I  must  sit  to  supper  with  my  friar. 


'  Under  the  flag 
Of  each  hit  f  aotion,  they  to  battle  bring 
Their  embryo  atoms.' — Milton. 

Welcome  joy,  and  welcome  sorrow, 

Lethe's  weed  and  Herme's  feather ; 
Come  to-day  and  come  to-morrow, 

I  do  love  you  both  together  ! 

I  love  to  mark  sad  faces  in  fair  weather ; 
And  hear  a  merry  laugh  amid  the  thunder ; 

Fair  and  foul  I  love  together : 
Meadows  sweet  where  flames  are  under. 
And  a  giggle  at  a  wonder ; 
Visage  sage  at  pantomime ; 
Funeral,  and  steeple-chime ; 
Infant  playing  with  a  skull ; 
Morning  fair,  and  shipwreck'd  hull  ; 
Nightshade  with  the  woodbine  kissing ; 
Serpents  in  red  roses  hissing ; 
Cleopatra  regal -dress'd 
With  the  aspic  at  her  breast ; 
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Daneinf  muBie,  masio  aad. 
Both  together,  sane  and  mad ; 
Musea  bright  and  muaea  pale ; 
Sombre  Saturn,  Momus  hale ; — 
Laugh  and  sigh,  and  laugh  again ; 
Oh  r  the  sireetness  of  the  pain  ' 
Muses  bright  and  muses  pale. 

Bare  your  faces  of  the  veil ; 
Let  me  see ;  and  let  me  write 

Of  the  day  and  of  the  night — 
Both  together  .—let  me  slake 

All  mv  thirst  for  sweet  heart-ache ; 
Let  my  bower  be  of  yew, 

Interwreath'd  with  myrtles  new ; 

Pines  and  lime-trees  fiiU  in  bloom 
And  my  couch  a  low  grass-tomb. 
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To  one  who  hu  been  long  in  city  pent, 
Til  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  ooen  fac4  of  heaven, — ^to  breathe  a  prayer 

Full  in  tne  imile  of  the  blue  firmament 

Who  ii  more  happy,  when,  witb  heart's  content. 
Fatigued  he  sinks  into  some  pleasant  lair 
Of  wavy  grass  -xnd  reads  a  debonair 

And  gentle  talc  c    love  and  languishment  ? 

Iletuming  hop  '  at  evening,  with  an  ear 
Catching  th.  notes  of  Philomel, — an  eye 

Watching  the  sailing  cloudlet's  bright  career. 
He  mourns  that  day  so  soon  has  glided  by. 

E'en  like  the  passage  of  an  angel's  tear 
That  falls  through  the  clear  ether  silently. 


THE  HUMAN  SEASONS 

Four  Seasons  fill  the  measure  of  the  year ; 

There  are  four  seasons  in  the  mind  of  man : 
He  has  his  lusty  Spring,  when  fancy  clear 

Takes  in  all  beauty  with  an  easy  span : 
He  has  his  Summer,  when  luxuriously 

Spring's  honey'd  cud  of  youthfid  thought  he  loves 
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To  ruminate,  and  bv  tueh  dreaming  high 
Ii  nearent  uuto  Heaven :  quiet  covee 

Hia  soul  haa  in  ita  Autumn,  when  hie  winft 
He  furleth  cloae ;  contented  to  to  look 

On  mists  in  idleness— to  let  Mt  things 
Pass  by  unheeded  as  a  threshold  brook. 

He  has  his  Winter  too  of  pale  misfeature, 

Or  else  he  would  forego  his  mortal  nature. 
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WRITTEN  BEFORE  RE-READING  'KING  LEAR' 

O  ooLDKN-TONouBD  Romanc*  with  serene  lute  ! 

Fair  plumed  Sjrren  !  Queen  !  if  far  away  ! 

Leave  melodizing  on  this  wintry  day. 
Shut  UD  thine  olden  volume,  and  be  mute. 
Adieu  !  for  once  again  the  fierce  dispute. 

Betwixt  Hell  torment  and  impassion'd  clay 

Must  I  burn  through ;  once  more  assay 
ITie  bitter  sweet  of  this  Shakespearian  fruit 
Chief  Poet !  and  ye  clouds  of  Albion, 

Begetters  of  our  deep  eternal  theme, 
n  heu  I  am  through  the  old  oak  forest  gone. 

Let  me  not  wander  in  a  barren  dream, 
But  when  I  am  consumed  with  the  Fire, 
Give  me  new  Phoenix-wings  to  fly  at  my  desire. 
Jan.  181& 
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FRAGMENT  OF  A  SONNET 

Nature  withheld  Cassandra  in  the  skies 
For  more  adornment,  a  full  thousand  years ; 
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She  took  their  eream  of  Beauty,  faireit  die*. 
And  ihaped  end  tinted  her  above  all  peers  : 
Meanwhile  Lore  kept  her  dearly  with  his  wings, 

And  underneath  their  shadow  fill'd  her  eyes 
With  iuch  a  richnoM  that  the  cloudy  Kings 

Of  high  Olymous  utter'd  slavish  sighs. 
When  from  tiie  Heavens  I  saw  her  first  descend, 

My  heart  took  fire,  and  only  burning  pains   - 
They  were  my  oleasures— they  my  Life's  sad  end 

Love  pour'd  her  beauty  Into  my  warm  veins. 


ANSWER  TO  A  SONNET  BY  J.  H.  REYNOLDS, 

ENDING— 

'Dark  evea  are  dearer  far 
Than  those  that  mook  the  hyaointhine  bell. 

Blub  !    'Tis  the  life  of  heaven,— the  domain 

Of  Cynthia, — the  wide  pal.vce  of  the  sun, — 
The  tent  of  Hesperus,  and  ah  his  train,— 

The  bosomer  of  clouds,  gold,  grey,  and  dun. 
Blue  !    'Tis  the  life  of  waters-  ocean 

And  all  its  vassal  streams  :  pools  numberless 
May  rage,  and  foam,  and  fret,  but  never  can 

Subside,  if  not  to  dark-blue  nativeness. 
Blue  !  gentle  cousin  of  the  forest-green. 

Married  to  green  in  all  the  sweetest  flowers— 
Forget-me-not,- the  blue-bell,— and,  that  queen 

Of  secrecy,  the  violet .   what  strange  powers 
Hast  thou,  ao  a  mere  shadow  !     But  how  great. 
When  in  an  Eye  thou  art  alive  with  fate  ! 

^^.  1818. 
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TO  HOMER 

Standimo  aloof  in  giant  if  noruice. 

Of  thee  I  hear  and  of  the  Cyclades, 
Ai  one  who  aita  ashore  and  longs  perchance 

T<  visit  doljphin-coral  in  ieep  seas. 
So  thou  wast  blind !— but  then  the  veil  was  rent  i 

For  Jove  uneurtain'd  Heaven  to  let  thee  live, 
And  Neptune  made  for  thee  a  spemif  tent, 

And  Pan  made  sing  for  thee  his  for-est-hive  ; 
Ay,  on  the  shores  of  darkness  there  it  light. 

And  precipices  show  untrodden  green ; 
There  is  a  budding  morrow  in  midnigb*^  : 

There  is  a  triple  sight   a  blindness  keeu ; 
Such  seeing  hadst  thou,  .^  it  once  befel 
To  Dian,  Queen  of  Earth,  and  Heaven,  and  Hell. 

1818. 


▼n 

it 
O  THAT  a  week  c    jid  be  an  age,  and  we 

Kelt  partii  ,'  ai.a  warm  meeting  every  week. 
Then  one  po*  -  ;,  ear  a  thousand  years  would  be, 

The  fl  i^h  of  welcome  ever  on  the  cheek : 
Socoulu  -'e  li\>»  long  life  in  little  space. 

So  time  !tse-f  would  be  annihilate. 
So  a  da  's  journey  in  oblivious  haze 

To  serve  our   oys  would  lengthen  and  dilate. 
O  to  arrive  «>at  i  ' '    iday  mom  from  Ind  ! 

To  land    mjI  Tuesday  from  the  rich  Levant ! 
In  little  tiiioe  ^  host  of  joys  to  bind. 

And  keep  our    ouls  in  one  eternal  pant ! 
This  mom,  my  friend,  and  yest«-eveniug  Uught 
Me  how  to  harbour  such  a  happy  thought. 
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TO 

Tim b's  sea  hath  been  five  years  at  its  slovr  ebb ; 

LoDK  hours  have  to  and  fro  let  creep  the  sand ; 
Since  I  was  tangled  in  thv  beauty's  web. 

And  snared  by  the  unglovinff  of  thine  hand. 
And  yet  I  nerer  look  on  midn&ht  sky, 

But  I  behold  thine  eyes'  well  memoried  light ; 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  rose's  dye, 

But  to  thy  cheek  my  soul  doth  take  its  flight ; 
I  cannot  look  on  any  budding  flower, 

But  my  fond  ear,  in  fancy  at  thy  lips. 
And  hearkening  for  a  love-sound,  doth  devour 

Its  sweets  in  the  wrong  sense :— Thou  dost  eclipse 
Every  delight  with  sweet  remembering. 
And  grief  unto  my  darling  joys  dost  bring. 


u 


TO  SLEEP 

O  SOFT  embalmer  of  the  still  midnight ! 

Shutting,  with  careful  fingers  and  becign. 
Our  gloom-pleased  eyes,  embower'd  from  the  light, 

Enshaded  in  forgetfuluess  divine ; 
O  soothest  Sleep !  if  so  it  please  thee,  close, 

in  midst  of  this  thine  hymn,  my  willing  eyes, 
Or  wait  the  amen,  ere  thy  poppy  throws 

Around  my  bed  its  lulling  charities  ; 

Then  save  me,  or  the  passed  day  will  shiue 
Upon  my  pillow,  breeding  many  woes : 

Save  me  from  curious  conscience,  that  still  lords 
Its  strength,  for  darkness  burrowing  like  a  mcle ; 

Turn  the  key  deftly  in  the  oiled  wards. 
And  seal  the  hushed  casket  of  my  soul. 
1819. 
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ON  FAME 

Famb,  like  a  wayward  girl,  will  stiU  b«  eoj 
To  those  who  woo  her  with  too  ikvish  kneei. 

But  makes  surrender  to  some  thoughtless  boy 
And  dotes  the  more  upon  a  heart  at  ease  *  ' 

She  is  a  Gipsy,— will  not  speak  to  those      * 
Who  have  not  learnt  to  be  content  without  her  • 
iS?'  '^"<*"  •*'  ''■■  n«^«'  whisper'd  close. 
Who  thinks  they  scandal  her  who  talk  about  her: 

A  very  Gipsy  is  she,  Nilus-bom, 
Sister-in-law  to  jealous  Potiphar  ; 

Ye  love-sick  Bards !  repay  her  scorn  for  scorn , 
Ye  ArtiatB  lovelorn !  madmen  that  ye  are ' 

Make  your  best  bow  to  her  and  bid  adieu. 

Then,  if  she  likes  it,  she  wUl  follow  you. 
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ON  FAME 

'You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too.'— Prow6. 
How  fever'd  is  the  man,  who  cannot  look 

Upon  his  mortal  days  with  temperate  blood. 
Who  vexes  all  the  leaves  of  his  life's  book. 

And  robs  his  fair  uame  of  its  maidenhood  ; 
It  is  as  if  the  rose  should  pluck  herself 

Or  the  ripe  plum  linger  its  misty  bloom. 
As  It  a  Naiad,  like  a  meddling  elf. 

Should  darken  her  pure  grot  with  muddy  sloom  i 
But  the  rose  leaves  herself  upon  the  briar. 

For  winds  to  kiss  and  grateful  bees  to  feed, 
And  the  ripe  plum  still  wears  its  dim  attire  ; 

The  undisturbed  lake  haM  crystal  space  ; 

Why  then  should  man,  teasing  the  wof IdVor  grace, 
Spoil  his  salvation  for  a  fierce  miscreed  ? 
1819. 
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WHTdidlUughto-nigkt?    No  roice  wUl  toU : 

No  God,  no  Demon  of  ievere  rMponge, 
Deiens  to  reply  from  Heaven  or  from  HeU. 

T^bentomyliumanheartlturnatonce. 
Heart!    Thou  and  I  are  here,  sad  and  idone , 

I  gay,  why  did  I  laugh  ?    O  mortal  pain  ! 
n  narlcnegs '    Darkness !  ever  must  I  moan, 
^  ?o  quX»  H^ven  and  Hell  and  Heart  in  vain. 
Why  aid  I  laugh  ?    I  know  this  Being  s  ease, 

Mv  fancy  to  its  utmost  blisses  spreads , 
Yet  would  I  on  this  very  midnight  cease, 

And  the  world's  gaudy  ensigns  see  in  shreds ; 
V.1.M  Fame,  and  Beauty  are  intense  indeed, 
But1)ear?ier-DSth  is  Life's  high  meed. 

1819. 
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ON  A  DREAM 

As  Hermes  once  took  to  his  feathers  light, 

When  lulled  Argus,  baffled,  swoon'd  and  slept. 
So  on  a  Delphic  reed,  my  idle  spnght, 

So  play'd,  so  charm'd.  so  conquer  d,  so  bereft 
The  dragon-world  of  all  its  hundred  eyes, 

And  seeing  it  asleep,  so  fled  away, 
Not  to  pure  Ida  with  its  snow-cold  skies. 

Nor  unto  Tempo,  where  Jove  grieved  a  day , 
Rut  to  that  second  circle  of  sad  neii, 
^  Wherttn  the  gust,  the  -^^-1--^,  and  t^  «^" 
Of  rain  and  hail-stones,  lovers  need  not  teil 

Their  sorrow8,-pale  were  the  sweet  lips  I  saw, 
Paf  were Te  Hps  f  kUs'd,  and  fa-  the  ^rm 
1  floated  with.  aW  that  melancholy  storm. 

1819. 
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XXT 


If  by  dull  rhymei  our  English  muit  be  chain  d, 
And,  like  Andromeda,  the  Sonnet  sweet 
Fetter'd,  in  spite  of  pained  loveliness; 
Let  uB  find  out,  if  we  must  be  constrain  d. 

Sandals  more  interwoven  and  complete 
To  fit  the  naked  foot  of  poesy ; 
Let  us  inspect  the  lyre,  and  weigh  the  stress 
Of  every  chord,  and  see  what  may  be  gain  d 

By  ear  industrious,  and  attention  meet ; 
Misers  of  sound  and  syllable,  no  Iws 
Than  Midas  of  his  coinage,  let  us  be 

Jealous  of  dead  leaves  in  the  bay  wreath  crown ; 
So,  if  we  may  not  let  the  Muse  be  free, 

She  will  be  bound  with  garlands  of  her  own. 

1819. 


XV 

Thk  day  is  gone,  and  all  its  sweets  are  gone  ! 
Sweet  voice,  sweet  lips,  soft  hand,  and   softer 

Warm  breath,  light  whisper,  tender  semi-tone, 
Bright  eyes,  accomplish'd  shape,  and  lang  reus 

Faded  the  flower  and  all  its  budded  charms. 

Faded  the  sight  of  beauty  from  my  eyes, 
Faded  the  shape  of  beauty  from  my  arms. 

Faded  the  voice,  warmth,  whiteness,  paradise— 
Vanish'd  unseasonably  at  shut  of  eve, 

NVhen  the  dusk  holiday— or  holmight 
Of  fragrant-curtain'd  love  begins  to  weave 

The  woof  of  darkness  thick,  for  hid  delight ; 
But,  as  1  've  read  love's  missal  through  to-day, 
He'll  let  me  sleep,  seeing  I  fast  and  pray. 
1819. 
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I  CRT  your  mercy— pity — ^lore !— ay,  love  I 

Merciful  love  th»t  tantaliiei  not, 
One-thoughted,  never-wandering,  guileleea  love, 

UnmaBk'd,  and  being  seen— without  a  blot ! 
O  !  let  me  bave  thee  whole,— *11— all— be  mine ! 

That  shape,  that  £umeM,  that  sweet  minor  zest 
Of  love,  your  kiss,- those  hands,  those  eyes  divine. 

That    warm,    white,    lucent,    million-pleasured 
breast, — 
Yourself— your  soul— in  pity  give  me  all, 

Withhold  no  atom's  atom  or  I  die. 
Or  living  on,  perhaps,  your  wretched  thrall, 

Forget,  in  tne  mist  of  idle  misery. 
Life's  purposes,— the  palate  of  my  mind 
Losing  its  gust,  and  my  ambition  blind  ! 
1819. 

XVII 

HIS  LAST  SONNET 

BuioHT  star  I  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou  art — 

Not  ia  lone  splendour  hung  aloft  the  night, 
And  watching,  with  eternal  lids  apart. 

Like  Nature's  patient,  sleepless  Eremite, 
The  moving  waters  at  their  priestlike  task 

Of  pure  ablution  round  earth's  human  shores, 
Or  gazing  on  the  new  soft  fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors- 
No — yet  still  steadfast,  still  unchangeable, 

Pillow'd  upon  my  fair  love's  ripening  breast. 
To  feel  for  ever  its  soft  fall  and  swell. 

Awake  for  ever  in  a  sweet  unrest. 
Still,  still  to  hear  her  tender-taken  breath. 
And  so  live  ever — or  else  swoon  to  death. 
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Classics  is  the  books  themselves,  which  have 
earned  unstinted  praise  from  critics  and  all 
classes  of  the  public.  Some  two  million  copies  have 
been  sold,  and  of  the  162  volumes  published  nearly 
one-half  have  gone  into  a  second,  third,  fourth, 
iifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  impression.  It  is  only 
possible  to  give  so  much  for  the  money  when  large 
sales  are  certain.  The  absolute  uniformity  through- 
out the  series,  the  clearness  of  the  type,  the  quality 
of  the  paper,  the  size  of  the  page,  the  printing,  and 
the  binding — from  the  cheapest  to  the  best — cannot 
fail  to  commend  themselves  to  all  who  love  good 
Hterature  presented  in  worthy  form.  That  a  high 
standard  is  insisted  upon  is  proved  by  the  list  of 
books  already  published  and  of  those  on  the  eve 
of  publication.  A  great  feature  is  the  brief  critical 
introductions  written  by  leading  authorities  of  the 
day.  The  volumes  of  The  World's  Classics  are 
obtainable  in  a  number  of  different  styles,  the 
description  and  prices  of  which  are  given  on 
page  I ;  but  special  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  sultan-red,  limp  leather  style,  which  is  un- 
surpassable in  leather  bindings  at  the  price  of  1/6 
net. 

The  Pocket  Edition  is  printed  on  thin  opaque 
paper,  by  means  of  which  the  bulk  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  the  volumes  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  now  ready  in  this  form. 
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